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Itctbelia, Alas ! what poor ability's in me 

To do him good ? 
Lucio, Assay the power yoa bave. 
laabella* My power ! alas ! I doubt. . . . 
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A PREFIX. 



The opinions of the Public are like Fate. An 
Author maj loudly declare them unjust, bat he 
does not alter them one tittle. A Beviewer is 
essentially the Public; and to controvert bis 
decision is the most futile wriggle of an 
uneasy Author. ' ./. 

But facts are different from opinions. They 
are^ or they are not. On that ground any 
one may challenge them ; and, accordingly, I 
take the present opportunity to speak to certain 
censures passed on ** Paul FerroU/' in the JEdin'- 
hurgh Review for April, 1857. The writer 
finds fault with the Book, because, says he, 
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" The hero commits a cold-blooded crime," yet 
"is represented as the mildest, noblest, most 
hamane and amiable of men." This is a qnes- 
tion of facts. Is he so represented ? 

The reader has to answer Yes, or No. Those 
whose printed examination of the Work can be 
referred to, have pronounced Paul FerroU 
the murderer — to be selfish, hard — a doer of 
good merely for his own amnsement — a man in 
whom conscience is saperseded by intellect. It 
is the Edinburgh Reviewer only who, in a sen- 
tence, not of examination, but of condemnation, 
says that Paul FerroU both commits a murder, 
and is ^Uhe most humane and amiable of 
men." Had the facts been true, the conclu- 
sion would have been admirable ; the weak part 

is, the facts are not true. 

I have it all my own way at this moment. 

The Reviewer must be silent, while I talk in 

my own new book. And I am right to talk ; 
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for ^^ would not a man be annojed to be falsely 
exhibited to the world; would he not publish 
the truth ?" as sajs the biographer of Charles 
James Napier. 
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CHAPTER I. 

In the earliest days that I remember, my brother 
and I were left orphans by the death of our 
father. Ishould have no recollection of those 
days if they had not been marked by so striking 
an event ; and between them and futare years 
there is a blank, as if nothing less important 
could have impressed my memory so early. I 
have no recollection of my mother; I have for- 
gotten, if I ever knew one; and the sole ideas 
attached to the name of parent, come from the 
few words and few things which impressed my 
infant imagination when my father died. These 
are very detached and trivial ; bat such as they 
are, they went toward the forming of my cha- 
racter. 

Thus, one day when my father's illness was 
known to be fatal, and the labour and watching 
consequent upon it were at the highest, my 
nurse, holding me in her arms, and without think- 
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ing of me, said confidentially to another servant 
— " But this may go on for weeks yet ;" and the 
other, lifting her hands with an expression of im- 
patience, cried, " Lord forbid !" No doubt I 
was accustomed at the time to hear the conven- 
tional expressions of the drawing-room ; and 
thoagh I do not remember that I learned to 
doubt their sincerity, I retain the feeling still, 
which the maids' words gave, how the things 
spoken in a corner, and those which are said 
aloud in Company, may differ very mach from 
one another. 

The other occurrence which I recoUect, took 
place after his death, when the rites of the dead 
body having been performed, the honsehold 
were permitted to behold it. I recollect the 
same nurse asking me if I woald not go in and 
see " poor papa," and her yoice directing me by 
its tone to say "Yes," as something pious 
and nece^sary — but some horror overcame me 
at the door, which was about to be opened 
with so much ceremony, and I clung to her 
neck, and refused to enter. I have never quite 
lost what seems now like an instinetive fear at 
the sight or near approach to the dead ; probably 
it was tuming away from the closed room which 
stamped the feeling. 

My brother at this time was old enough to 
take a part in the scene, and partly to ander-, 
stand its moumful bearings. I have oftenjbeard 
of him since, Walking as. a child, as chief mourner 
behind our father's coffin. When be returned 
home, he came to look for me, and took me away 
from the persons who were around, that they. 
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might not hear what he said, nor ought they to 
have heard ; but some one had the bad taste and 
feeling to steal in and listen to the young heir, 
airi then repeat bis words. 

" Katherine," he said, " I am to be your 
father and raother, not brotber only; you are 
to obey me, Katherine, but I will never teil you 
to do anything but what is proper, and for your 
good ; and you are never to go away from me, 
for I am older and stronger than you are, and 
tbere is nobody but me now to take care of 
you.** This was often repeated, and my brotber, 
who had spoken, thinking himself alone, could not 
endure to hear it. They applauded bim, and at 
the same time laughed at the authority he 
assumed, and the counsel he gave ; and the feel- 
ing of having exposed himself to ridicule in any 
shape, called the blood into bis face and the tears 
into bis eyes whenever the anecdote was alluded 
to. It was fortunate for me that their observa- 
tions did me no further barm with bim ; he con- 
tinued to consider and treat me in the manner 
he had promised, but thefe arß no more expres- 
siouB of bis good will to be recorded. 

I stood in particular need of kindness from 
the very cause which was likely to prevent me 
from receiving it, namely, the misfortune of my 
birth ; for Gray's motber was not my mother. 
His was the honoured wife of our father, who 
died when he was born ; mine had no name or 
place, and it was through my father's pity that 
I was taken from her never to know her, and to 
be brought up in bis hoase, and with his name. 
While I was a young child I did not know that 

B 2 
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I was without claim to these privileges. I was 
as careless and happy as tbose bom to honour ; 
and neither my little companions nor I knew 
that one was at all more worthy of the worltifs 
friendship tbau the otber; but by degrees I came 
to feel there was sometbing wrong in my fate ; 
cbance words of pity, before I knew tbere was 
anytbing in me to be pitied, excited ray atten- 
tion ; casual signs of neglect wben compared 
witb otber cbildren ; the tone of equality insen- 
sibly assumed apon tbis or that occasion by 
persons who seemed beneath me, gave me hard 
lessons respecting my own Station, and before 
any one bad said so mach to me, before I could 
understand the meaning of the tbing I was con- 
scious of, I was perfectly aware that I was the 
cbild of a mother who must not be named. 
Tbis disadvantage was not compensated by 
any shining gifts of nature; she had cast me 
from her band witb no " silent advocate" in my 
face, no brilliant talent to win involuntary kind- 
ness; wbatever treasures she had given me, 
had to seek for approbation from beneath the 
weight of a disgraceful Situation, and an nna- 
miable exterior. 

My brother in the meantime had all the ad- 
vantages of nature and of fortune which were 
denied to me. He was of honourable Station, 
beautiful, and rieh ; and bis feelings towards the 
World were the very opposite to tbose which I 
acquired. Confident of welcome, accustomed to 
Ornament society, and to be wished for wben he 
was to come, missed wben he stayed away, he 
took frankly to the world, and if be sometimes 
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treated it as an indulged child will treat those 
who spoil bim, yet, on the whole, he enjoyed life 
in all its shapeB and times, and found and gave 
pleasure go where he would. But with all this 
he never forgot me— he did not recoUect me out 
of dutjy bat out of love ; and I was as con- 
scious of the source of his kindness, as I was 
suspicious and grieved at the reluctant atten- 
tion of others. He was the only person in the 
World with whom I feit my confidence expand ; 
the only one to whom I thought myself neces- 
sary. He eraployed me in various Services, and 
forgot, if nobody eise did, how little ornamental 
I was to life. I loved him so well, that heart 
could not love better; and the longer I lived, 
and the more knowledge I gained, the niore I 
enjoyed and clung to the pleasure which he dif- 
fused over my solitary existence. 

I had always the will, not always the power 
to do hira service. When he was a boy of 
thirteen, and I was a little more than nine, it 
chanced that a school friend induced him to 
take an expedition, as both were on their way 
home for the holidays, which was to have cost, 
by the most accurate calculation, exactly iive 
pounds ; the amount which my brother had in 
his pocket. The expenses exceeded the original 
sum, however, four times, and, for the moment, 
the money was advanced by his companion, who 
had been intrusted with about that sum to carry 
home from an old cousin, who laid up her savings 
in his father's hands. It was to be repaid, how- 
ever, as soon as they arrived at Buckwell, our 
old manor-house, by means of Gray 's guardian, 
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upoD wbose liberality my brother confidently 
depended while at a distance ; but it so happened 
tbat he was in bigb anger at tbe delay which 
the expedition bad caa8ed*in retuming home, 
and bis admonitions being rather more peremp- 
tory tban Gray liked, bis answers were storniy, 
and all idea of asking a favour became out of 
tbe question. Wbat was to be done, bowever, 
witboQt bis assistance, was a sufiicient perplexity. 
Tbe friend was very urgent, and dwelt upon the 
favour be bad conferred by tbe loan, tili Gray 
would bave given bis rigbt band to bave freed 
bimself from tbe Obligation. Pride made bim 
wild to discbarge it ; but pride sealed bis lips 
from asking tbe means from bis guardian. He 
came to me, wbenever we could be alone, to pour 
out all bis trouble. I was almost more wretcbed 
tban bimself ; I could not sleep for tbe beartbeat- 
ing wbich tbe tbougbt of bis embarrassment 
excited, and tbe vain longing for means to relieve 
bim from it. The sum seemed very great to me; 
for, upon calculation of my revenues, I found tbat 
my whole allowance saved for eight bundred weeks 
would not more tban amount to it, and I bad 
nothing so much my own tbat I could part with 
it for him. I gave bim my whole treasure, con- 
sisting of the current week's sixpence, five silver 
pence, and a half-crown, presented to me last 
Christmas by my uncle ; but the very day this 
beginning was made, Gray's friend wrote a letter, 
describing the Obligation he bad conferred as so 
great, and the difBculty so pressing, tbat it drove 
Gray frantic, and the sum must be bad by some 
means or otber. 
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He took me into bis conliclencey and told me 
that he had heard of a Mr. Com, in a neighbour- 
ing town, who was in tbe habit of advancing 
money; **and," said Gray, "though I have 
heard enough of the difficulties one runs into by 
borrowing ; yet, in this case, there's plainly no 
danger, for, in the first place, he is not a Jew, 
and in the next, I shall take care to have no 
more to do with bim than what I want at pre- 
sent, and twenty pounds will ruin no man." 

I was much too young to see any more danger 
than Gray did,or to be otherwise than convinced 
by bis opinion ; and the only thing to be thought 
of was, how to put the scheme into execution. 
I remember, perfectly well, that bis guardian 
was on the point of diseovering the aifair, and 
whatever grief it would have cost us both at the 
time, it would have been very well if he had 
foUowed outthesecret which he mustor ought to 
have suspected. The danger of discovery we ran 
was this: — In order to prevent Gray from practis- 
ing any concealment, bis guardian had absolutely 
forbidden the use of locks and keys ; and was in 
the habit of looking through desks and drawers 
at uneertain intervals. When a secret really 
existed, therefore, it was necessary to invent some 
still more secure retreat ; and bis friend Roberts' 
last letter had been carried about by myself the 
whole of tbe day and the night since it came. It 
went in my handkerchief to bed, and in the day 
time, lay inside my frock, with the danger that 
the Corners and the edge should make themselves 
conspicuous under the cambric, and, accordingly, 
what was to be apprehended took place. As we 
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sate at bceakfast, one end of it, as I held out my 
hand for the milk, actnaUy came oot of the 
öpening of my frock, and Mr. Mainwaringy who 
was Standing by, pointed at it, nay, had his 
finger on it, saying, '' What's that T I think I 
was too f rightened to show fear, and the f right 
invented a story for me on the instant. I thmst 
my hand ander his npon the letter, and said the 
seam of my frock was rongh, and I had pat a 
folded paper between it and my skin. ** Poor 
child!" said he, desbting. He could hardly 
have been deceived; he, probably, thonght it 
not worth while to explore a mysteiy of mine. 
He took no farther notice, at all OTents ; and to 
my unformed conscience, it seemed that, what- 
ever was the wrong of an nntruth, yet, that it 
was qnite necessaiy to teil one, since the secret 
coold not have been kept without. This was 
mean, bot I was a f rightened girl, ill broaght np. 
If this danger had proved real, the next step 
wonld haTe b^n proTented ; as it was, we set 
abont the means of taking it. There was no 
great difficalty in this, for Gray had the com- 
mand of a pony and a pony carriage, and in the 
latter, he had made it a habit lately to take me 
on various expeditions. It was easy enongh, 
therefore, to visit the little town in question. 
He had waraed Mr. Com that he was Coming, 
and had been relieTed from all anxiety concem- 
ing his reception by an answer, dexterously con- 
veyed tbrongh a trusty messenger, who contrived, 
withont any ostentation, to deliver it very pri- 
vately. The days and hours appointed were 
numerous, lest any one shonld prove inconvenient, 
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and everything was smoothed for bis reception 
80 far as it lay in the power of Mr. Com. One 
fine summer's morning, accordingly, we set off; 
and highly pleased we were, like children, to 
find ourselves on the road to Norden, and in 
pursuit of such an important affair. Gray 
talked of the convenience of having money before 
the legal tirae. It was bis own, he said, only 
the law kept it from bim ; and I listened, and 
was as perfectly convinced by bis arguments, as 
he bad been by the older lips which had used 
them to him, 

Mr. Corn came in as soon as we had reached 
his drawing-room, and welcomed us to bis house 
with every expression of pleasure at making our 
acquaintance. The business which we came 
upon seemed forgotten in the more pressing calls 
of friendsbip. He propitiated us with cake and 
wine, for we were quite young enough for that, 
and wben we were supplied, he began to inquire, 
in the most accommodating voice, wbat he could 
do for the young baronet. I can still see, as 
plainly as if it were before me now, Gray's noble 
young face and figure, with bis open coUar and 
bis hat in his band, standing beside the chimney- 
place, and looking Mr. Corn füll in the face 
while he declared his errand. 

" The sum that I want is no great deal," said 
Gray. " It is for a particular purpose, but it 
does not matter wbat that is." 

" Not at all," said Mr. Corn. 

" And I must have it immediately." 

" Of course," said Mr. Corn, " though you 
knöw it is not always easy, without considerable 

B5 
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sacrifice, to command at a moment any sum of 
importance. We men of bosiness are obliged to 
be doing something with our monej ; and can- 
not realize at a moment's notice witbout loss — 
nevertheless it is always to be had, always," 

" Oh," Said Gray, ** this is no sum of import- 
ance. It is only twenty pounds." 

" Oh ! indeed," said Mr. Com, 

" You can let me have it?" asked Gray. " I 
mean upon proper tenns." 

"You may rely upon it," said Mr. Com, 
"you have put yourself into very safe hands, 
and may depend upon being treated with upon 
the very properest of terms." 

" Oh, I did not meaii that," said Gray, colour- 
ing, in bis haste to prevent Mr. Com from sup- 
posing that he could have the least suspicion of bis 
integrity. " I meant that I was ready to give 
the security which they teil me gentlemen do 
give on these occasions." 

" Nay, nay, don't let's talk of that," said Mr. 
Com, " a mere trifle ; a thipg Tm too happy to 
accommodate you with. You can put your name, 
if you please, to the loan, but tbat's all I should 
think of requiring," 

" Very well," said Gray ; " TU do whatever 
you like." 

" Your word is as good as your bond, you 
know," said Mr. Com, with a tone of hilarity. 

" To be sure," said Gray ; " but you are to 
understand that I shall not be able to repay you 
perhaps tili I come of age, which will be eleven 
years, as I don't come of age tili twenty-four, 
and I was thirteen, only, last month." 
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" Thirteen ! bless me, you don't say so," said 
Mr. Com ; " I should have guessed you sixteen, 
only I remember, Sir Gray, I remember so well 
the day when it was announced there was an 
heir to Buckwell. Your poor father, I recoUect 
bis calling at our door, not a week after." Gray 
had nothing partioular to answer. " And this 
pretty lady/' said Mr. Com, tuming to me, 
"how old are we?" 

I never remembered being called pretty be- 
fore, and I thought Mr. Com very civil. I told 
bim, with some emphasis on the fraction, that 
" I was nine and a-half.'* 

** Ha, ha !" said Mr. Corn, as if this was ex- 
emplary conduct on my part, " then we are not 
so far from our brother — none but you two, I 
think, Sir Gray, to be heirs to all that fine pro- 
perty?" 

" None but us," said Gray. 

" Exactly, exactly, as you were saying " (and 
all the time Mr. Com was writing on a sheet of 
paper something whicsh Gray was to sign) ; " you 
first, and then the lady. Sir George, I think, 
was able to dispose of bis estate, was not he? 
and nobody can blame him if he did choose his 
own daughter." 

Gray answered nothing; and I, young as I 
was, feit the blood mount in my cheeks. " Is 
it not so ?" said Mr. Com, applying the blotting 
paper to his work, and selecting a good pen. 

Gray asked, " What is so ?" and took the pen, 
but before he set it on the paper, cast his eye 
over the writing he was to sign. 

"Yes, just read it first," i^id Mr. Corn, 
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stooping over him, and ninnüig his finger along 
the lines, while he read alond, very rapidly, the 
Contents of the paper: — ^^In consideration of 
the sum of twenty poands advanced to me bj 
John Corn, &c., I, Gray Backwell, Bart., pro- 
mi8e to pay that sum, and other sums hereto and 
hereafter joined, witb interest upon them, at the 
rate of ten per cent«, upon attaining my ma- 
jority." 

" This, you see," said Mr. Com, commenting 
after he had read, " is to cover any difficulty 
there might be in case of my death, before it 
becomes quite convenient to you to repay this 
sum ; because, should I die, as we all may, no- 
body would understand what the transaction 
was — for I keep all these things secret — there is 
no use in talking about them." 

" No, that's true," said Gray. 

" On the other band," said Mr. Com, " should 

anything so unfortunate occur as your death 

but there's no chance of that " 

" I can't teil that," said Gray ; " suppose I 
were to die, what then ?" 

" Oh, I take my chance that you won't," said 
Mr. Corn, cheerily. " If you should — I say, in 
case you should j this paper's good for nothing : 
but I run the risk of that. In the mere possi- 
bility, I'm obliged, for form's sake, for the sake 
of those that come after me, to make the interest 
rather high, just to set against the risk — ^but, to 
accommodate. you, TU run the risk with plea- 
sure." 

" I don't like that," said Gray, Yeiy seriously ; 
" is there no way of warranting you against it?" 
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" Oh, don't think of it,'' said Mr, Com ; 
** though, if it gives you any uneasiness, you 
shall double the security. If you and this youug 
lady please, she shall put her name along with 
yours; and it would be only fair, if she ever 
came by such a windfall as your estate, that she 
should discharge these little debts." 

** Do you mean if Gray died ?" said I, all a 
child's passion rushing into my faoe. 

" Nay, nay," said Mr. Com, " my dear young 
lady, I'm only speaking of what might be, and, 
indeed, what IS, without the smallest injury 
done to Sir Gray, for, as his heiress, you can be 
so useful to him, you can accommodate him and 
everybody eise so much, that I'm sure you must 
be pleased at it — that's all I meant." 

The idea of being useful to Gray, of accom- 
modating people, was so new and flattering that 
I looked at Mr. Com, and received his respectful 
address with delight. I would have done any- 
thing for such pleasure; but when he oSered 
me the pen Gray interposed. ** No, no," said he, 
*'you must not do that. I don't know whether 
or not Katherine can do it ; but, at all events, 
she shall not, for me ; and if there's no other way 
to have the money, why I'm afraid I musit go 
without it." 

** Oh, nothing easier, nothing so easy, nothing 
so unnecessary," cried Mr. Corn, very hurriedly. 
" I merely suggested the thing. I was not sure 
what her Situation might be — and if it " 

"Never mind it," said Gray, peremptorily ; 
" can you let me have the money or not?" 

"It is your own, my dear sir; on your own 
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tenns, and any fatare snm you may find it con- 
Tenient to require. I've proyided foT it, as you 
will observe, by the terms of out little agree- 
ment. You bare only to send to me." 

" Well, if you are satisfied/' said Gray, " let 
me sign, and I am very much obliged to you." 

** Oh, I'm always most bappy to accommodate 
my friends," said Mr. Com, resuming bis more 
deliberate tone. He set a chair for Gray, dipped 
tbe pen in ink, and gave it to bim. Gray sat 
down, as be nsed to do at scbool, and, witb 
some pains about tbe sbape of tbe letters, sub- 
scribed bis name — Gray Buckwell. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Gray and I had an uncle, the only relation 
left to ns. Gray's mother was an only child, 
and our father had but this brother. He was 
only a year younger than my father, and thus 
was so near being the eldest son, that he could not 
help feeling it hard that he should have been the 
younger. Bat this compassion for himself was 
only a part of that great compassion which he feit 
for every breathing thing ; and whieh moved him 
to commiserate all that was not so happy as 
some other thing, even though it stood to reason 
that if one had. gained the other must have lost. 
Not long after our memorable expedition to 
Norden, this uncle came to Buckwell to see 
Gray and me. We both of us looked forward 
to the Visit with some anxiety, as the occasion 
on which to resolve the questions which Mr. 
Corn's Suggestion about the estate had raised in 
our minds. We had talked over it without 
Coming to a conclusion, but the expression used 
on the occasion with regard to my importance 
had very rauch haunted us. I was wonderfuUy 
pleased with the idea, and when we were busy 
arranging our childish plans, we often came to a 
point, where I said, " And you know, Gray, my 
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name can help yoa in these things, Mr. Com 
Said.'' 

Gray was eqaaUy interested, bat we were 
pozzled when we came to realize oar notions ; 
and we detennined to apply to oar oncle the 
first time we saw him. 

He had bis own reasons for the visit, indepen- 
dently of the geaaine pleasare which he took in 
seeing os; bat these were not immediately mani- 
fested, at least to as. He had a long conversa- 
tion with Gray's gnardian, who came over to 
Backwell that moming by appointment, to exa- 
mine the steward's accoants after the rent-day, 
bnt Gray and I were not admitted to these mys* 
teries, only when they came oat of the library, 
and were taking leave of each other at the hall 
door, we heard from Mr. Mainwaring, the gnar- 
dian, a few sach words as ^* Impossible/* *^ out of 
my power. When your nephew becomes bis 
own master, it will be another thing " — and from 
our nncle this final expression; **I asked it, 
becanse in your place I woald have done it ;" 
and so they parted, Mr. Mainwaring to go 
home, Mr. Backwell remainingwith as. 

The disappointment which it seemed had 
taken place in bis one object, did not pat my 
nncle out of conceit with the other, which was 
the satisfaction to be derived from visiting bis 
native place, and talking to as. 

" Fm always glad to find myself here," said 
he, as we säte together after dinner, he and 
Gray and I, before a large open window looking 
on the garden and the woods. " It is a noble 
place, Gray, and yoa are very bappy, Vm very 
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glad you are so happj as to possess it." Then 
my uncle sighed deeply, and went on. "It 
seems biit a year or two ago, when your poor 
fatber and I were boys bere togetber, and botb 
as near of an equality as boys coald be ; exoept, 
perbapsy that our fatber gave ine a little tbe ad- 
vantage of tbe two, • For,' said be, * tbe eldest's 
time will come soon enough.' " 

** Well, uncle, you could not botb be eldest, 
you know," said Gray. 

. " No, ray dear lad, and Pm sure I would not 
if your fatber must bave been youngest, a fine 
noble creature as be always was ; so superior to 
me in every respect." 

" I remeraber bim," said Gray, thougbtfuUy. 

" Remember bim ? yes, t sbould tbink so ; it 
does not seem to me possible to forget bim bere. 
He got tbe estate young, you know, and I well 
recollect wben tbe time carae for bim to take 
possession, and for me to go away. Tbat was 
very hard." 

"But wby did you not stay, as Katberine 
stÄys witb rae ?" said Gray. 

" Ob ! Katberine must go some day," said my 
uncle, taking my band compassionately. 

"No, that sbe never shall," cried Gray, 
" wbile Pm alive at least, and if I sbould die, 
uncle, it would be ber own, would not it ?" 

On this I began to cry, as cbildren always do 
wben tbey hear any one talk about dying, for, as 
far as I recollect, tbey feel as if to mention it 
were to bring it to pass. 

"Sbe's crying, a foolisb cbild," said Gray, 
lifting up my face from bis sboulder wbere, not 
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to show my tears, I had hidden it when he spoke ; 
"just as if I meant to die," said he, rubbing my 
band between bis, and patting it. 

" Good girl," said my uncle, " you would not 
bave Gray die if you migbt bave twice even 
Buckwell, would you ?" 

Children do not recover tbeir voices in a 
moment, so I said notbing, but I wondered my 
uncle could bave tbe beart to ask sucb a ques- 
tion. " But," said be, after a moment's pause, 
" you know, cbildren, tbat if you, Gray, were 
not in tbe way, it is I sbould bave tbe place. 
It was entailed on tbe beirs male, wbicb Katbe- 
rine could not be at any rate, because sbe is a 
girl, poor tbing, not to mention any otber acci- 
dent; and, therefore, tbougb I was younger 
tban my brotber, I sbould bave come next after 
bim, but for you." 

" I did not know it," said Gray. 

"It is very odd tbey sbould not teil you 
tbings of tbat sort," said my uncle, a Jittle pet- 
tisbly ; " not tbat my brotber was in tbe wrong, 
in tbe least, wben be bad an beir; but only, you 
see, so it is." 

" But if I'm in your way, you are in Eatbe- 
rine's," Said Gray, " so it comes round." 

" Yes, as it bappens ; tbougb no doubt bad 
my brotber lived tili you were of age, you and 
he would bave joined to cut off tbe entail, and 
destroyed my poor cbance." 

Gray laugbed : " Not so very poor a one 
neitber, uncle," said be, "tbere's no knowing 
wbat may become of me yet." 

"God forbid, my dear nepbew!" cried Mr. 
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Buckwell ^'It is a thing just as impossible as to 
bring back the days before I was a born crea- 
ture. What, I, an old man, within a year of 
seventy, compare myself with a young streng 
creature like you, Gray? I uever dreamed 
of it/' 

" And after you, uncle," said Gray, " who is 
heir male then V 

" Why then the females come in," said Mr. 
Bück well; *' because there are no more then of 
our name in the world. My own poor girl 
would be my heir if she had lived. Ah me ! 
my poor darling cbild; to think what a bard 
destiny there is for some people, and what a fine 
one for others : 

" *How happy some o'er other some can be/ 

as poor Shakespeare says — no doubt he knew 
what trouble was. My brother was a prosper- 
ous man up to bis last week in life, when be feil 
sick of bis first sickness, and died ; and bebind 
bim he leaves a noble creature like you, Gray, 
to carry on bis name and bis estate ; while I 
bear my child's head to the grave myself, and 
have none left to inherit from me except her two 
poor little girls, and one so weakly, so likely to 
die/' 

'* Oh ! I hope not," said Gray ; " and, after 
all, it seems they are better off than most people, 
for they are reckoned as good as boys, though 
poor Katherine is not." 

" What good can that ever do them," said 
Mr. Buckwell, " except to vex them with vain 
hopes, poor dears ? Katherine, to be.^ure, could 
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not expect anything of the 8ort ; bat even she is 
better off tban my own girl's girls. Your father 
left ber two tboasand ponnds, and it will be four 
bj tbe time she is of age, while tbey, with all 
tbeir rights, will have nothing at all on Coming 
of age, if I live so long well, it is hard !'^ 

Gray laugbed again. " I ought to get out of 
the way, sbould not I, uncle ?" said he. 

" You, Gray ! How you do vex me,. child, 
when you talk in that way. There might be a 
little morsel of light, surely, for me, and not 
take as much as would burn a caudle from you, 
my boy." 

" I hope so, I'm sure," said Gray. 

" Yes, T know you do ; and if it were only 
you, there would be no difficulty. But, to teil 
you the truth, though I don't know why I 
sbould " 

" Oh, yes, teil us," cried we both together. 

** Oh, it is nothing entertaining, but I carae 
to speak to your guardian about it." 

" Well, teil US ; teil us," said we both again. 

" Nay, it's not worth while ; but, if you set 

your minds on it Well, you must know 

that my son-in-law says, if I could raise at this 
moment only five hundred pounds, he could 
complete an Investment, which he says he has 
an opportunity of making for bis two dear girls, 
and which, for my own child's children, it is not 
very stränge that I sbould be helped to, out of 
the estate ; but your guardian says that I have 
already had the younger brother's portion ; 
that's true — but it was not my fault that I was 
not the eldest." 
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" And you would have given me some money 
if you fiad been eldest, Pm Bure," said Gray. 

** I'm Biire I should/* answered my unde. 

" T think I can get it," said Gray, musing. 

"No, I think you can*t; your guardian is 
quite peremptory." 

^* But it is just, and, therefore, I think I can, 
and will," and as he said this, I yery well knew 
where Gray meabt to apply. 

My uncle had no such knowledge, and only 
shook his head. The subject was dropped, and 
not discussed again during the remainder of Mr. 
Buckwell's stay. But Gray's second visit to Mr. 
Corn was to obtain, and he succeeded in doing 
so, the means of supplying the desired sum, very 
carefuUy concealing from my uncle the source 
whence he had drawn it. From what he said, 
I believe he thought Gray had persuaded his 
guardian to advance it. 
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CHAPTER III, 

Things went on in this way for some time 
further. Gray having once found out the pos- 
sibility of possessing money, did not abstain so 
scriipulously as bis first notion of the thing pro- 
mised, from using it. There was always some 
perfect reason which justified eaeh particular 
application, and he went seldom enough to raake 
him feel that he was self-denying and moderate 
when he did go. Yet, though the sums alto- 
gether were not large, the future payment of 
them made him reflect upon ways and means, 
and he was a little staggered at learning that 
the nature of an entail was to prevent the pos- 
sibility of parting with any paternal aeres, and 
that the income of bis estates was the sole means 
he had to look to. Now, the income, though 
considerable, was not, as he could very well 
understand, more than sufBcient for the style of 
living authorized by the place, and by bis own 
growing habits. This made him pause, tili his 
guardian one day boasted to him of the large 
accumulation which, through his excellent 
management, Gray would find in his possession 
when he came of age, and then he was at ease 
again. 
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^^ I shall be quite satiBfied with the income, 
Katherine/' said he, '^ and I don't want to make 
the purchases they talk of ; so, I sball have 
plenty of money to pay Mr. Com over and over, 
and I need not be afraid any longer." 

I was growing older now, and was rather a 
better coansellor than at our first visit to Norden ; 
bat I saw tbe danger only because I was a 
looker-on; if I had been a principal in it, I 
sbould have done as Gray did. 

Gray was now twenty, and there remained 
four years before he would be of age, according 
to the will of oar father. His guardian took 
interest in nothing about him and his estate, 
except accumulating a certain sum before his 
majority ; and with this object he restricted all 
the expenses of the place as mucb as he possibly 
could. Still, the absolutely necessary outlay 
was so great that his savings were less than he 
had intended, and he began to oontemplate the 
end of his regency with his project defeated, 
unless he could further reduce the outlay and 
increase the savings. Now, there were at Buck- 
well many old customs observed, which are not, 
perhaps, wise or useful, but which grow up about 
old houses ; and these, by my father's will, were 
retained, until Gray should be old enough to 
decide on their continuance or not. There were 
periodical distributions of money to the great 
content and disoontent of the poor. There were 
clothes and food wasted, and partly misapplied, 
though, indeed, I don't believe they did mucJb 
barm ; but these and other practices, Mr. Main- 
waring thougbt, might be safely retrenched, and 
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the conseqnent saying added to bis accumulations. 
He laid all this before Gray, with excellent 
reasoning to back it, and the report got abroad 
that refonns were going to take place. Of 
course, there was violent Opposition. 

" You must not let them turn us out, sir,'* 
Said Booke, a superannuated game-keeper, 
" for it's your own land and house, though you 
haye been put back of being twenty-one longer 
than other people. And, as to leaving my 
cottage, it is yöu that can be between that and 
me ; and I have said all along, I'll trust Sir Gray 
to do as his forefathers have done." 

" Indeed you may," said Gray, thoughtfuUy, 
" but if such a thing were to be, my guardian 
teils me that he proposed you should go to live 
with your daughter, and that he thought you 
would be all the more comfortable." 

" Lord love you ! Sir Gray, what should I do 
with my daughter ? She lives inside the town, 
with her husband and all the grandchildren, and 
you might just as well, nay, a good deal better, 
set me in the four walls of your father's vault, 
lying at his feet like the old falconer on the 
monuraent." 

" No, no, Rooke," said Gray, " we have not 
done with you yet ; we can*t spare you for the 
churchyard these many years." 

" It will be a short path to it, though," said 
Rooke, " if you do bid me leave my house. I'll 
not go further than the churchyard. Hl tum 
out of the path and lie down there." 

" But you shan't go," said Gray, " if you 
take it in that way. I have a right to have my 
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owD way in these things, and I will see that you 
are not injured, Rooke." 

^^ And poor Miss Katherine, too/' said the old 
man, pursuing his advantage, '^sbe's to go away 
too I learn — Buckwell to be shut up ; the son a 
Wandering and the daughter a stranger. Oh, Sir 
Gray, think better of that," 

" I have — I do !" cried Gray, iihpatiently ; 
^^ Vm going to do nothing unbecoming ; don't 
be afraid." 

" No, no, I'm not," said the old man, correct- 
ing the tone he had taken, when he saw that he 
had gone a little too far. " If I mistrusted yon 
whom should I have to trust ; I and all the help- 
less, useless souls that have got to the windward 
of your house ; you'U be our shelter, Sir Gray," 
So saying, he moved off, slouching a little in his 
gait, bat looking still, in his velvet coat, and 
bis old domestio bearing, like a fixed Charge on 
a great house. 

These and similar appeals wrought their füll 
effect on the mind of my brother, and the end of 
it was, that he absolutely refused to allow that 
any changes should be made in the domestio 
arrangements. Mr. Mainwaring was very stiff 
and obstinate also, and there would have been a 
quarrel had it not oocurred to Gray to propose 
that the allowanoe for the expenses of Buckwell 
should be put into his hands, to do the best he 
could by it, and that as he had now left ooUege, 
the sums allotted to him there, should be merged 
with the other, which he should spend as he 
pleased, and the rest be treated as it pleased the 
guardian. There were temptations on both 

C 
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sides to make this acceptable; and thongh it 
was nearly obyioos that the task would be a 
hesLYj one for the yoang poesessor, the old gnar- 
dian saw in it too agreeable a prospect to resist 
long ; and, to the joy of ns both, he pat Gray 
into decided possession at the end of the year, 
and we sat down together Joint independent 
hoasekeepers at Buckwell. 

It was Gray's great desire, npon nndertaking 
the responsibilities of hoasekeeping, to justify 
the confidence be had expressed in bis own 
powers, and therefore he entered eagerly into 
details for which he had otherwise no inclination. 
He and I consalted every book npon domestic 
economy which we could hear of, and drew np a 
list of hoasehold expenses npon their authority, 
which left ns, on paper, a magnificent surplus 
npon oar income. We foand that a cow would 
yield weekly ten pounds of butter, if well man- 
aged. " We will have four, and they shall all 
be well managed," said Gray. Then they were 
to live in the deer park, where they would eat 
nothing but what tbe deer did not like ; so we 
should keep the deer for nothing — " except just 
hay and beans in the winter," said Gray, " but 
we can eat the venison instead of other meat ; 
and then a haunch of venison is always a good 
dinner if anybody comes, without anything eise ; 
so that, in fact, we shall save by the deer." 

To the extreme discontent of the housekeeper 
I, with my own band, set down the order for the 
butcher, upon a scale calculated by the *^ House- 
wife's Companion," and the consequence was, 
that in the middle of the week she came to ask, 
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** What I pleased to have for dinner, as there was 
nothing in tbe larder?'' and we were obliged to 
send off man and horse for a fresh supply. 

" That*8 only an accident/* said Gray, when 
we came to see that the bill was just twice as 
mach as we had proposed ; " another week, when 
we begin straigbtforward, it will go right." 

However, tbe next week it was just the same, 
and we called the bousekeeper to counsel. 

** Whjy sir, I'm sure I lose notbing, and let 
nothing waste whatever, that comes througb my 
hands. It's always my principle, sir, and so 
everybody will teil you that ever knew me." 

" Well, Mrs. JoUy, Pm not going to ask every- 
body. I only ask you, wbat's tbe reason we 
spend so much ?" 

" Wby, sir, was not it only yesterday, when I 
had got the cold meat out for the men's supper, 
that Mr. Simcox and Mr. RufBn both were wait- 
ing in the housekeeper's room to speak to you 
when you came in ; you would not, certainly, sir, 
have me let them sit and eat nothing." 

" Oh, no, of course," said Gray, ** they are 
tenants.'* 

'^ Well, sir, tben Miss Katherine bade me send 
soup to tbe Suttons; and the Castray family 
came to ask for a little meat ; poor creatures, I 
don't like to tum them away." 

"No, no, certainly; they are poor people," 
said Gray. 

" And when Dr. Monkton came nnexpectedly, 
sir, I was obliged to send for a little fiUet of 
veal, because he's so particular, and he will have 
one white meat." 

C 2 
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" Yes, yes; it's all very well for Dr. Monk- 
ton/' answered Gray, ^^becaose Ae is an old 
friend." 

** So yoa see it's only yonr own wish, sir, and 
there*s nothing the least extravagant on my 
part. On the contrary, I'm snre I get ill-will 
very often for taking your part, sir, against the 
servants. Bnt yoa wiU find it out yonrself when 
you see other honsekeepers." 

With this she pnt her apron to her eye and 
went out of the room ; we laughed, and did not 
give in ostensibly ; bat, by degrees, she worked 
her will, and we came to— " Well, after all, I 
sappose JoUy mnst manage it." 

Other things ran mach the same coarse, and, 
apon sending the banking-book one sad day to 
be settled, and breaking the green seal and tear- 
ing the whity-brown thick paper in which it was 
wrapped, we fontid that the balance against os 
was £150. Uere was a dead pause in onr pro- 
ceedings ; I was amazed at the greatness of the 
sum; and quarter day weeks off yet. Gray 
thought slightly of the amount, bat very mach 
of the discredit; and the last possible alter- 
native in his mind was to go to Mr. Mainwaring 
and confess that the sneers of that angracioas 
gentleroan had a solid foundation. On the con- 
trary, he went to Mr. Corn, and got as mach 
money as he wished and more, bat when he came 
back, he told me that he had been making reso- 
lutions, and no time was to be lost in putting 
them in practice. What these were he proceeded 
to declare to me over the fire where we sat after 
dinner. 
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He Said that upon due oonsideration, it had 
appeared to him that people, for whom he did 
not care, benefitted by bis fortone more than 
they had any right to do. He thought that 
what Izaac Walton said was very true, ^* that the 
rieh man's park was for him who looked at it» 
his house for the guests who had no trouble or 
expense and enjoyed it." 

" Why, now, for instanoe, Katherine/* said he, 
"don't you, and don't I, sleep in two of the 
smallest rooms in the house, that the others 
may be the Company rooms; and the garden 
and the deer-park, why, you know, if ever a 
pine or a bück is finer than the rest, they say, 
* Oh, don't eat it to-day, sir, because there's only 
you and Miss Katherine.' Now, I'U not treat 
the World ; I'U treat you and myself, and then 
we shall see if we have not plenty of money." 

The practical part of this discourse was, that 
he meant to renounce every article of expense, 
which, upon caloulation, he found was spent to 
make otherpeople possess his fortune instead of 
himself. He knew it was not a usual mode of 
proceeding ; but he intended never to acoept as 
a reason for doing anything, " Oh, but eyery- 
body does so ; oh, but what will the neighbours 
say ?" I cried out with admiration that he was 
quite right ; for, being still younger than he, 
these welUordered words, in the first place, 
Bounded to me perfectly reasonable ; and in the 
next, whatever Gray did I thought well done ; 
therefore, he got no good counsel from me, and, 
without Opposition, went on to lay down his 
plans. 
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I remember the eyening perfectly. It was a 
rainj, dark night without, and the cnrtains were 
drawn close abont the Windows ; the fire on the 
hearth-stone was made of wood, and close beside 
it we säte ; the dessert neglected on the further 
table, and our little table drawn between ns, 
with a long sheet of paper, and Gray's pencil, to 
make out bis scheme of rennnciation of the 
World. There we were alone, and together, as 
mach as it was possible for two human creatnres 
to be. Nene of the past generation was left to 
call as to accoant to them ; none of the present 
possessed the least natural aathoritj over as. 
Gray might do what he liked ; the crude, stränge 
fancies which haant everybody's youtb, were as 
able as thej were willing, in this case, to change 
themselves into actions. 

" So what can we give np which is absolutely 
aseless for us two," said Gray, after he had 
made a list of everything of which we were at 
present in possession. " First comes Mrs. Jelly, 
at forty pounds a-year ; what good does she do, 
except stew gooseberries into jam, and keep the 
jam in her cupboards tili it is mouldy ?" 

^^ None at all, that I know of, except that she 
bought a large gold brooch the other day, be- 
caase she said the housekeeper at Backwell 
shoald have one bigger than Mr. Pierson's 
housekeeper.*' 

" Cut her off, cut her off,'* said Gray, striking 
her namo from the list ; " I can't afford to keep 
gold brooches. Then, next to Mrs. JoUy," said 
said he, going on, " is the butcher ; why should 
a dinner consist of several more dishes than any- 
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body eats ? and why, again, sbould it always be 
oeceBsary to say to one's friends, ^ Come and 
dine with me V Would not it be more reason- 
able to say, ^ Come and talk with me ; and if 
you are hungry, or the time comes for eating while 
we are talking, you shall have a piece of meat and 
a piece of bread, and then we will talk again.' " 

*^ I am sure / should think so," I answered. 

"So be it, then," said Gray, crossing out 
great columns of housekeeping ; ** we will try 
our friends and ourselves by that test. Whom we 
haye not courage to invite on those terms, we 
will account not worth inviting ; and if any are 
disgusted at them upon trial, we will not think 
it worth while to regret them." 

" Then the stähle, Gray," said I ; " you should 
not keep your horses in such a condition that 
they must be worked before they are fit to ride ; 
why not have them fit to ride at first ?" 

Gray hesitated a little at this, and said it was 
exercise, not work, they wanted ; but for consis- 
tency's sake was forced to agree. 

" Then," said he, attacking a less interesting 
part of the establishment, " why, again, are we 
to keep the grass mown for two miles along the 
walks, when we oan both wear thick shoes, and 
walk through it with just as good a view of the 
woods and river as if the sward wero shaven 
brown," 

" But, if you don't do that, you will want 
fewer labourers, and the poor people will be 
without employment," 

"Oh, no, by no means; I shall have more 
power to give them something useful to do. I 
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will increase the number eren ; nobody who ia 
willing to work shall be idle for me ; nobody 
who is idle shall be supported by me." 

" What ! old Rooke, for instance ?" 

" Ah ! indeed, old Rooke ; but you know 
that's quite another thing. He has always been 
accustomed to idleness, and shall enjoy it even 
if he double the allowance," 

*^ And the sick people with their broths and 
pomdges ?*' 

" Oh, double the broths and porridges, too, 
if you like, and the ilannel, and the port wine, 
and all that. It is only things which do nobody 
any good that I shall cut off." 

Accordingly, he proceeded to put his estab- 
lishment upon such a footing as he thought 
exclusive of every thing but Utility. He resolved 
to dare the world, wear a shooting-jacket, ride 
a rough horse, and give neither soup nor fish 
for dinner ; and not only absolutely fixed this 
plan, but proceeded to act upon it. 

It took some little time to effect these changes, 
but at last we found ourselves reduced to two 
servants, to two horses, shut by our own will I 

from Society, and beginning such lives as brother 
and sister may have Ted in the fifteenth Century, 
when there happened to be only sulky, not 
bloody, feuds between them and the neighbour- 
ing barons. We never met any one in the sphere 
of our own rank ; all whom we saw beside were ' 

inferiors, finding their social pleasures among ' 

each other, and only communicating with us in 
the way of Services, or of casual and passing 
intercourse. All we had to say for which we 
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wanted sympathy, all we wanted somebody 
to understand, we must say to each other. 
Gray wonld come in search of me to laugh at bis 
coDceitSy read bis books, feel interest in bis plana. 
I must look to Gray wbatever I wanted, or 
liked, or did not comprebend, or fancied. No. 
doubt it was very bad for bim to live tbus away 
from bis natural companions ; but for me it was 
great gain, and I never was so bappy eitber 
before tbat time or since. We were alwayfl 
Walking and talking togetber. 

It was fine summer weatber; the finest 
weatber in tbe world, and we were out in it all 
day ; we visited tbe cottagers, and I am afraid 
sometimes tbougbt ourselves F6nelons because 
we sat down tbere eating potatoes witb tbem, 
gossipping witb tbe man wben be was working 
in bis garden, or carrying wiue and jelly to the 
sick beds. Tbey all asked Gray for some im- 
provement, and he granted it to all ; and then we 
would busy ourselves by going to overlook tbe 
workmen, and please our zeal by drawing plans, 
wbich tbe builders praised, and for whioh tbey 
substituted tbeir own. We took long walks 
over tbe bills, wbich were at a few miles dis- 
tance; and Gray carried a book in bis pocket, 
and witb enthusiasm unspoiled as yet by other 
pleasures, and animated by bis present mode of 
existence, read, and made me partake in tbe 
Stores of bis College leaming. We often came 
back late, and though the moonlight shone on 
the long avenue, and the light, witb solemn 
splendour, rested on the varied front of the old 
bouse, yet it was but seldom we were touched 

C5 
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with any sacred awe; and far oftener the 
ayenue rang through its sileuce as we went down 
it, with our frequent peals of laughter. 

." Poor Miss Katherine," said Rooke, one day, 
when he and an old lady of the parkhouse were 
Standing talking before the rails of her garden ; 
" Poor Miss Katherine, just hear how she does 
laugh ! Bless her, poor thing ! I 'm sure some- 
thing bad 's going to happen to her, she is so 
fool-happy !" 

One of these expeditions took ns a little fur- 
ther than usual to the highest point of the 
neighbouring line of hills, which here consisted 
of a Wide unenclosed ridge, affording pasture for 
sheep; and in a sheltered guUy, here and there, 
was Space for a little cottage or two, where the 
garden fence was made with stones, and a few 
willows grew near the door. The hot summer's 
sun bumed in the Valleys below, but here the 
elevation of the ground terapered its rays to a 
delicious fresh warmth, while the still mountain 
breezes were Coming at intervals over the wide 
extent. Neither was there any want of the 
brightness of flowers to omament the mountain 
green. This part of the hill was covered with 
the wild heartsease, so that as far as the eye 
reached, to the next swell of the ground, there 
was a light yellow glow mingled with the 
Short grass, above which the flowers did not 
rise more than a half inch. They were not in- 
discriminately scattered over the entire surface, 
but that surface was raised into an infinite num- 
ber of small mounds ; probably these were the 
great stones of the hill, covered gradually by 
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mosses and turf; and on tbese mounds the 
heartsease grew. It was a silent wide scene of 
quiet beautjy spreading out for no reason, ex- 
cept the oyerflowing loveline88 of nature. Gray 
and I walked quietly along it. 

^^ There ha8 been sotnebody so happy here, 
Gray, that nothing will grow since bis days, bat 
ease-of-heart/* I said. 

^* Oh, you think so ? and what kind of man 
sbould one encourage to bannt about the onion 
beds and to bring up a good crop of tarragon ?" 
said Gray. 

** Such a fellow as that, I sbould think/' said 
I, suddenly obserring at a distance a young man 
reposing on the heartsease, but without much 
sign that his heart proiited by the ease. He 
sat there, his eyes hidden in his hands, and a 
book upon his knees, out* of which he was not 
reading, for he seemed to us to be doing notbing 
better than weeping. 

We drew near, and finding that it was really 
so, Gray, without further ceremony, went up, 
and, touching bim on the Shoulder, asked him 
what could be done for bim. The young man, 
ashamed of his emotion, got up, and tumed 
away ; he would not speak to us, and, notwith-* 
Standing Gray's repeated invitation, was depart- 
ing, when I perceived his book left behind him, 
and ran after him, at Gray's Suggestion, to give 
it to him. He could not avoid stopping to take 
it, and thank me, and finding us so courteous, 
and willing, if he would let us, to do him some 
Service, he seemed to make an effort on himself, 
and, holding the book out to Gray, said, — 
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'^ That 's the thing that has made me such a 
fool, sir ; if I had thought anybody was near, I 
should not have been so, and therefore I 'm not 
to blame as mach as if this place were not gene- 
rally solitary." 

Gray took it, and of all the books to make a 
man cry, what should it be but old Alison on 
Taste. Gray turned it over and over, doubting 
how to take this explanation, and the young 
man seemed equally to doubt if he should go 
on and make clear what he had begun ; bat at 
last he turaed over the pages, the book being 
still in Gray's band, and iixed upon a passage 
towards the end, of which the Import is that no 
costly pleasure approaches that which is attain- 
able by everybody, namely, the pleasure of con- 
yersation and the communication of ideas. 

** Sir," Said the young man, " I had been try- 
ing to fancy myself happy, sitting here alone in 
such a fine scene, and reading an excellent book ; 
but when I came to this place, I found it was of 
no use to deceive myself, for I am miserable by 
the wan^of that very blessing which is heresaid 
to be common to all the human race. I never 
knew anybody to talk to, sir." 

Gray could not help smiling, but spoke so 
kindly that our new companion, if he perceived 
it, was not discouraged. "You mean nobody 
who will talk about books, do you ?" said Gray ; 
" for on other matters you have corapanions, I 
suppose, like the rest of us." 

" Oh, sir, don't say the rest of us. I am one 
who am alone as to all such things as interest 
me in the world. I am too poor to be educated, 
and too Ignorant to be of any use ; and what 
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little I do knoWy sir, gives me, I tbink, much 
more pain than if I were as brutal as tbe stone 
I stand upon." 

He turned away again to bide bis emotion, 
but Gray laid bis band kindly on bis ami and 
got bim by degrees to teil bim v^bat was bis bis- 
tory. He said it was one be knew but imper- 
fectly bimself. His naroe was Wolfe, and bis 
rootber was bis only living parent ; sbe was tbe 
widow of a soldier in tbe ranks, wbo bad died 
wben be bimself was a mere cbild. His motber 
it sbould seem bad been of bigber degree, and 
tbougb suffering great poverty bad still imparted 
to ber son tastes and babits wbicb belonged to a 
better order of circumstances tban tbose in 
wbicb be found bimself. He said tbat sbe bad a 
few books of ber own, out of wbicb sbe bad 
taugbt bim to read ; but be implied tbat mucb 
furtber tban tbat sbe did not go ; so tbat wben 
be came to perceive tbeir merits and enjoy tbeir 
views, be found be bad outstripped bis instruc- 
tress ; and was as much alone in bis enjoyment as 
tbougb tbe words themselves were unattainable to 
ber. His beart was very füll, and be told us 
everytbing. He said be never beard any com- 
ment, except "Tbat 's all very good, and all 
very rigbt, and all very true :" and wben be be- 
gan to expatiate bimself upon tbe passages 
wbicb excited bim, all tbe answer be got was, 
"Don't now, cbild, Tve got a beadacbe ; now, 
don't be tiresome, Jonathan ." Beyond tbe So- 
ciety of his motber there was nobody for bim 
but peasants and farmers; tbe former were 
nearest tbe level of bis circumstances, for tbougb 
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he did not work like them, he lived like them on 
not more than what they earned, namely, about 
twenty-five pounds a-year. The latter thought 
it was very kind indeed if they ever admitted 
his mother and him to tea, and Jonathan, on the 
contrary, seemed to offend them all by some- 
times nrging his learning upon them, and some* 
times sitting despairingly silent for want of any 
interest in their discourse. 

In Short, he was a martyr to the want of talk, 
and Gray was amused by so new a complaint, 
and at the same time strnck with the reality of 
it. It would be not very difiicult to relieve it 
by placing him in some employment where his 
Situation would give him society, but upon very 
little inquiry it was evident that his knowledge 
wa« far from adequate to such a change at 
present. He knew nothing beyond the few 
books which chance had preserved in his mother's 
library, and none, of course, furnished very 
desultory reading. He had got an old book of 
chemistry, which taught him that Phlogiston 
was the universal principle of nature. He 
thought nobody ever had, or could ever dispute 
his friend Alison's explanation of the beautif ul ; 
but even to know that there was any necessity 
to account for it at all, was a step a long way 
in advance of his knowledge of other subjects. 
The bare rudiments of astronomy, for instance, 
were quite unknown to him. His mother, it 
seemed, had once assured him that she had been 
told the sun stood still, but he innocently gave 
US this as an example of her prejudices and want 
of information ; and it seemed that he had with- 
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8tood her doctrine npon the ground of piain 
reason and evidence of eyesight, nutil he had 
converted her to a stout Cartesian. 

In the meantime she had given him a good 
handwriting, and a knowledge of arithmetic as 
far as the ruie of three, and such were his attain- 
ments when he now made our acquaintance. It 
suited Gray's new views of things very well to 
propose himself as tutor to the yonng man. At 
length he ofTered to give him occasional instruc- 
tion^ and promised books for his solitary studies, 
as well as comments from his own living yoice, 
and the happiness which this prospect offered 
was a reward to Gray already. The time for 
the first lesson was quickly arranged, and we 
bade him farewell for to-day. 

" How many ways there are in the world of 
being unhappy," said Gray, laughing, as he re- 
fleeted on this interview. *^ To think of the 
poor lad actually weeping because he could get 
no talk." 

The last month of the year was very severe 
weather. All the neighbours were gathering to- 
gether for Christmas, and there was abundance 
of country festivities. Buckwell alone continued 
solitary; there were no furrows of carriage- 
wheels along the park, no smoke from the chim- 
neys ; the principal rooms were warmed by no- 
thing but charcoal stoves to keep out the damp, 
but we were living all the while in a way to 
please our own vänity much more than the 
common rule of living could have done. Espe- 
pecially would it have this effect on Gray ; for 
to me it was merely natural and agreeable to 
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keep qniet and out of the way, bat with Gray it 
was different ; he was the yerj person to adorn 
and be welcome in society. Therefore, it looked 
like virtae ; it looked like something more phi- 
losophical than his neighbours to live alone. 
Certainly there was something lovely and quiet 
in our life, which, if it could have been pursued 
qaite without comparison, was worthy to be 
dearly loved. The worst of it, bat I did not 
feel that even at the time, was that we were 
degenerating from the nice and perfect habits of 
high English life— it is impossible " to make one 
gninea do the work of live" — and when " the 
girl" came to put our mutton and potatoes on 
the table, it was a sight at which a few months 
ago we should have been shocked, but to which, 
now, it was yet more shocking that we were 
growing insensible. 

However, though the parlour was bare, the 
kitchen was füll and busy with Christmas pre- 
parations forour poorer neighbours. It was the 
eve of the festival, and that moming we had 
walked a long way over the snow to see that in 
every house where it had been ordered, the pro- 
visions for to-morrow's dinner, and fuel against 
the severe season, had been received. 

When we came home we found young Wolfe 
in the little oaken parlour, waiting for Gray to 
explain a problem to him. Gray inyited him to 
stay for dinner, and he, poor lad, dined between 
US, and had his talk with such evident satisfac- 
tion, that it was pleasant to see a human crea- 
ture's face so much brightened and changed for 
the better. When he was gone, Gray and I 
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drew our cbairs close to the fire. It was a 
severe winter's frost, and everything was white 
and silent withoat, but witbin all was warm and 
cheerful, though quiet ; we were both in sober 
home dresses ; we had our books on the table to 
read when we should have done conversing. It 

was the night of a great party at Castle ; 

the invitation to Gray was Ijing on the ohimney- 
piece ; but he put his arm round mj waist, and 
Said, ''It is a great deal better to be here, 
Katherine ; I can feel Christmas-day coming on, 
and that they have neither time to do, nor cou- 
rage to say, even if they did ; but I don't mean 
to speak ill of thera. Let every one enjoy his 
own way of spending his time/' 

'* And ours is such a comfortable way/' said 
I. '' I am just enough tired to like sitting here, 
and to feel too comfortable to move ; and if 
anybody said, Katherine, choose, for the S4th of 
December, out of all the world what you would 
like best, I should say, To be sitting with Gray 
in the parlour at Buckwell, with the fire just 
that high, and my chair just in this place." 

Gray smiled, and then sighed. " Yes," said 
he, '' one does not find the world keep all its 
promises ; the best thing it gives, after all its 
fine prospects, is a quiet life 

*^ *From cities far, and haunts of men, 
By znountain tarn or gray oak tree.* ** 

"You have not tried much yet, Gray." 
" Yes, I have. I am young enough, it is very 
true, but it is not necessary to live many years 
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to find how little trnth there is among oar 
fellow-creatures, and what a deceitfnl, cold- 
hearted world ours is.'* 

"Nay, I can't teil. I can jndge only by 
what I know ; and I know nobody but yoa, and 
you are true, kind, and clear as crystal." 

*^ Is crystal kind ?" said Gray, smiling again ; 
^* but even if it were, I don't know that I have 
mach right to the praise." 

*'What makes me so happy then? what 
makes all the poor people sing for joy? what 
has turaed poor Jonathan Wolfe's days into 
prosperity?" said I, feeling no end to the plea- 
sure I had in thinking him the best, the first, 
the only really good man in the world. 

"Nay, that's nothing at all," said Gray; "I 
wish there were more in it. But it is mere in- 
stinet which prefers giving ease to pain. And 
this is a time of year, this is a night, too, 
which might make one feel some kindness; it 
would be a hard heart not to do so." 

As he said so, Gray had risen and drawn 
aside the curtain from the window. The win- 
dow looked from a terrace down a steep slope 
to a wide view over the park and distant coun- 
try. The night was splendid. There was a 
moon lately up, solemnly rising over the lower 
part of the sky, and though she shed a wide, 
rieh light far round her, the upper part of the 
heavens was in darkness, and made a deep back- 
gronnd to the innumerable stars. They were 
forth in myriads ; and there was throughout that 
multitude a motion and a seeming life, seen 
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as they were through the cold winter air, which 
spoke of some mjsterious mode of existence, 
something common to all that infinity of 
worldSy which made one's frame thrill with 
sublime curiosity. 

" There are worlds enough to be happy in," 
Said Gray, after we had looked long without 
speaking. '^Even thongh we should pass a 
whole life of sorrow here, there is such an 
abnndance of space, such an eternity there, that 
we could afibrd to give up this one." 

" The only diflBculty," said I, " is to remember 
those feelings when we come to every-day trou- 
ble. So small a trouble puts everything but 
itself out of your head." 

*• Yet it ought not," said Gray ; " that's a 
thing to make one ashamed of oneself ! Do but 
think under that magnificent sky what little- 
ness, what vanity, what paltry ambition is 
going on; how the stars pass over one for 
hours, and nobody to look upon them ; a dozen 

wax candles are better thought of." Castle 

was in Gray's mind I imagined; he was half- 
pleased, half-melancholy, not to be there. But 
as he was moralizing at this high flight, a sublu- 
nary incident broke in on the train of bis misan- 
thropy. On Christmas-eve it was the custom of 
the country to sing carols, and suddenly two 
voices, close under the window, Struck up in a 
nasal, countrified tone, one of the common Christ- 
mas ballads, the whole matter of which is to 
adapt the greatest of works to the lowest of 
minds : — 
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.^^This night the Lord of earth and heaven 

Was in a manger bom, 
And newB to all mankind was given 

Thej should no longer moum. 

^ The angels did not soom to come 

And teil os there was peace, 
And tbat the Lord would bring us home 

When earthlj things should cease. 

'* So God He blesses rieh and poor, 

And shows His pitj thus ; 
Maj He increase the master*s störe, 

And bow His heart to us !** 

No sooner was this yerse ended, tban both the 
Yoices which had been singing, Struck out toge- 
ther in prose, and as fast as they could repeat, 
" A merry Christmas to you, Sir Gray, and a 
happy new year when it comes, and many of 
them ;" and then they paused to see what would 
ensue. 

" Poor souls !'* Said Gray ; " they have got 
the sublimest thoughts in their mouths, mixed 
up with nothing higher than ale and cheese ; for 
that's th^ meaning of ^blessing the master's 
Store, and bow his heart to us.' We will call 
them in." 

So saying, he opened the window, and heartily 
returned their greeting, summoning them into 
the room, and bidding them sit down at the fire. 
We never thought of sending away the dessert ; 
it always stood on the further table, which we 
quitted for the arm-chairs and the fire ; so there 
was wine ready, and Gray poured out two great 
glasses for them. He drank one to their good 
health himself, made them sing their carol again, 
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and drank a second time, making amends, as it 
were, to himself for having spoken ill of human 
nature, and slightinglj of the petty pleasures 
and cares of the world, and on that account 
entered more jovially and cordially into their 
ways of thinking than he would otherwise have 
done. The men were delighted. I reeogniRed 
them as not the very best characters in Buck- 
well, but Said nothing about it to Gray; for 
what was the use of spoiling the pleasure he had 
taken in their greeting? So they sat, and 
sang, and drank, tili they were none the better 
Christians; and then Gray turned them gently 
out, not willing to allow to himself that they had 
rather spoiled the romance of the seene by 
abusing bis liberality, and preferring to think 
that both he and they had been greeting the 
season with mere old English heartiness. 

There was something of the same mixture 
next day, though, on the whole, it seemed to me 
to be a model day. Old customs, never broken 
as yet, become delightful superstitions. And so 
it was this Christmas. There was the huge log 
on the hall fire, which in our county it is the 
eustom to out and keep all the year against this 
festival. 

" It bums well, does not it, Gray ? It will 
be a bright year," said I. 

There were the long tables being spread for 
the villagers, while we stood enjoying the blaze 
and the warmth, and the church bells were 
ringing their lustiest peal in the cold, clear air. 

The whole peasantry came to church. It was 
never so füll throughout the year as on this day. 
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and it was stuck round vnth hoUj-branches and 
their bright red berries. It was no superstition 
here, certainly, but a genuine and a reasonable 
joj, to meet together and miss no familiär face 
in the house of prayer, and know that not any 
friendly voice was absent in seeking a common 
blessing. And when that was over, there was 
an old custom to be observed between Gray and 
me which I would not have missed on any 
account. I pulled off a red berry from a brauch 
on the pew-door, and held it concealed in my 
handy to see if he also would reraember it. We 
were just going away, and I was afraid. But 
he had not forgotten. He pulled one too, and, 
smilingy gave it to me. So we exchanged our 
church hoUy-berries, as we had done every 
Ghristmas since we were children. 

Then came the jovial dinner in the hall, at 
which we were present, and carved for our 
guests. There were old and young women in 
their cloaks and their clean gowns, the men 
making every step along the stone floor doubly 
audible with their thick nailed shoes. The si- 
lence at first ; then the gradual clatter of knives 
and plates ; then a few voices, by degrees ; and, 
after dinner, a general rising and Christmas 
greeting and health drinking; and we, in our 
turns, received a cup apiece, and heartily re- 
tumed their salutations and their good wishes. 
This was the loudest moment, the most pa- 
triarchal of all. But at its highest pitch there 
mixed another sound — a very unusual one lately 
at Buckwell — ^no other than the great entrance- 
bell. The room we were in opened at once upon 
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the outer air, and when the summons was an- 
swered, the whole scene of peasants, covered 
tables, and oarselves, was set füll before the ejes 
of the new comer. 

" Who is it ?" Said Gray. " Jonathan Wolfe, 
I Warrant." And he just turned his head to 
greet him when he should come in, sitting still 
in his place at the head of the table, the eup in 
his band. But it was somebodj very different 
from Jonathan Wolfe. It was a gentleman, a 
stranger to me at the first moment, who, after a 
little parley with the servant, to whom it was a 
great puzzle how both to take care of the horse 
and show the rider into the room, came in alone, 
and nnannounced, and stared a little at the 
scene upon which he had fallen, bat in another 
moment came forward, holding his band verj 
franklj to Gray, with a cordial, " Here I am at 
last. And how is all with you, my dear Gray ?" 

"Ha, Carey!" cried Gray, the moment he 
came in sight, going gladly to meet him ; " when 
did you come? I had not heard you were ar- 
rived." 

And now /, too, recognised an old friend of 
my brother (if they could be old friends who 
were both so young), who had been abroad for 
several years, and whose retum we had heard of 
as about to take place, though we were not 
aware that he was come. 

" And this is Katherine, too," said Mr. Carey. 
" You scarcely remember me, do you ? for three 
years make more difference to you than to us. 
But Gray, Gray, you are the same, I hope." 

" Ay, that I am, and heartily glad to see you." 
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"But what are you doing here?" said Mr. 
Carey, glancing at the tables. " Are you act- 
ing Sir Roger de Coverley? Or what is the 
matter?" 

" No," said Gray, " do," and he coloured a 
little; "it is only a Christmas dinner for my 
poor neighbours." 

" Oh, Christmas dioner, and welcome. But 
what is the good of eating it, too ? Is that a 
squire*s duty ?" 

" Duty, perhaps not ; but pleasure it is," said 
Gray, a little philosophically. 

" Oh, pshaw ! What pleasure can it be to sit 
in this musty atmosphere of greasy eloaks and 
heads ?" said Mr. Carey, speaking very low, so 
as to be heard by us only. " There's a dinner 
at my house, too ; but I preferred leaving them 
to the gardener, and Coming to see you." 

" I am very glad you did," said Gray, " be- 
cause I should not have gone to you to-day, 
even if I had known you were come home. I 
don't think it is enough to feed one's fellow- 
creatures scornfuUy, like dogs. I think the 
kindness one shows them oneself goes further 
still." 

" Yes, yes ; I would be as kind to them as 
you like — that is, I would greet them all by 
name, as far as I knew, and drink their health, 
if you think it desirable ; but as for any further 
eompanionship, I really, Gray, don't believe they 
think nearly so highly of receiving the honour as 
we do of conferring it." 

" I don't mean to say it is an honour worth 
thinking of," said Gray, getting up from the 
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table, a very little vexed at Mr. Carey's view of 
bis proceedings. 

** Ay, do get up and come witb me into tbe 
drawing-room," said Mr. Carey, "and let us 
bave a little talk free from tbese numerous 
gaping spectators. Tbey will be as glad to 
have their own discourse as we to avoid it. 
Come, Katherine ; I suppöse I may still call you 
Katherine, may not I?" 

So saying, he pushed aside the cbairs, and tbe 
wbole assembly, seeing we were going, rose, 
and scraped and bowed a return to our saluta- 
tion. The drawing-room bad no fire, and we 
passed through it. Our own little room bad 
been somewhat neglected in the cares of the 
great hall, and bad not altogetber the appearance 
of tbe greatest degree of comfort in the world — 
but Mr. Carey took no audible notice ; only bis 
eye glanced round, plainly observing it all ; and 
be mended the fire and pushed the table into its 
place before he sat down. 

** So you did not bear of my arrival, did you ?" 
said be. "How came that about, for I have 
been at home tbese six weeks ?" 

" Nay, then, why did you not let me know 
before ?" said Gray. 

"To teil you the truth, everybody but you 
has been so kind in their greetings that I thougfat 
you bad some reason for not coming near me, 
and I waited to see wbat you were going to do.*' 

" No, I never heard of it ; I never bear any- 
tbing,'* said Gray. " I am not much interested 
in the proceedings of my ordinary neighbours, 
and no one, I suppose, thought it worth while to 

D 
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give rae intelligence which they mast be sure I 
should be glad to receive." 

" I think you are more to blame for not 
inquiring in general, than they are for not de- 
scribing in particular," said Mr. Carey; " bat, 
indeed, they told me you were letting your beard 
grow and declining into misanthropy, and, when 
I heard that, I determined to come and look 
after you." 

" But it is not true," said Gray ; " see, I 
shaved myself this morning, and you did not 
find me in a misanthropic scene, did you ?" 

"Oh, among the poor people? no; but why 
not be kind to the rieh also ?" 

" Why, Carey, to teil you the truth, I began 
my present System from motives of economy; 
but I find so many good reasons for congratulat- 
ing myself upon my choice of retired habits that 
it is scarcely probable I shall now ever alter 
thera." 

" What good reasons ?" said Mr. Carey ; " for 
instance, what good reason can you give for not 

having been at Castle yesterday ? People 

were talking about you. It is not good to make 
oneself talked about at your age." 

" Why, what härm could they say of me ? 
May not a man take his own way ?" 

"No; the general world has found the one 
which is right on the whole; and if, without 
reason, any one prefers the by-paths, he will 
excite surprise and regret." 

" Regret, oh no ! 1 am sure no one regretted 
me ; and, as to reasons, I was busy in the mom- 
ing." 
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" So was I, but that did not make me idle in 
the evening. Now what were you doing, Gray ?" 

" Doing? oh, I had a great deal to do." 

" You were shooting ?" 

"No,no." 

" You were receiving rents ?'* 

"No; in fact I was busy among the poor 
people ; and was not it better," said Gray, wax- 
ing bolder as he spoke, " to take care they all 
had their Christmas comforts than to spend 
my day in killing, and my night in eating phea- 
sants?" 

" Pshaw, Gray ; half the people who were at 

Castle at night, had been busy iii the same 

way as you in the morning, You don't mean to 
teil me that because you had ä village or two to 
ride over, you could not come to dinner at seven 
o'clock. No, np ; a better reason if you please." 

While he thus attacked Gray, I could see that 
there was, at the same time, an anxious degree 
of Observation in bis eyes, and that he listened 
to the answers he got less gaily than he addressed 
the queßtions. He seemed bent upon breaking 
thröugh the habits which Gray was forming; and, 
notwithstanding the mortification he could not 
but perceive that he inflicted, he went on reso- 
lutely ; yet, at the same time, with a careless 
good humour and a kindliness to Gray which 
made it seem as if he did not know he was say- 
ing any but the simplest thing in the world. He 
told US about himself since he had been abroad : 
we knew he had married, but he talked of Mrs. 
Carey and took it for granted that bis friend 
was to Visit her, and receive them both, and join 

D 2 
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in all the sociable plans in which he himself 
seemed involved. 

Gray drew back — ^* No," he said ; " his reso- 
lation was taken ; his establishment was rednced 
to his own Standard of comfort ; bat that of the 
World was different. K any friend liked hira 
well enough to visit him on his own terms he 
should be delighted to see them ; but he would 
not receive what he was resolved not to give, 
and therefore he was determined to remain at 
home." 

" Then I'U try this very day," said Mr. Carey. 
" I will dine with you and see what is your Stan- 
dard of comfort; I will at least try if my friendship 
can stand it ; and if it positively cannot — then, 
Gray, you must alter." 

So saying, he settled himself by the fire, and 
when they got again into discourse, I went out 
of the room to see what chance there was for a 
decent dinner, but Gray was true enough to his 
resolutions to foUow me, and desire that nothing 
might be altered from our regulär way of pro- 
ceeding. 

The Cook, however, was of a different opinion ; 
from the moment she heard that a gentleman 
dined with us her peace of mind was lost. In- 
stead of devoting her faculties as usual to roast 
meat and boil potatoes they went astray upon 
side dishes, and nothing could bring them back 
to their original destination. Dinner time came 
but not dinner, and, an hour after Mr. Carey's 
arrival, she was Coming in search of me to know 
whether they should put laurestinus round the 
salad bowL 
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We waited in the oak parloar while these 
procesßes went on. Gray looked uneasy; Mr. 
Carey did not at all seek to dimihish the awk- 
wardness of the pause^ he rather exaggerated it 
by affecting to believe we had disguised our 
mode of living, and that something pompous was 
in preparation ; " and, in fact," said he, ^* it will 
a great deal better suit this stately old place 
than habits which belong to a cottage, Gray." 

However, in course of time, the groom opened 
the door and said dinner was ready, and then he 
shut it agaiu. Gray reopened it, saying, " Our 
custom was to dine in our little parlour, and this 
awkwardness was one of the consequences of 
changing our usual place/' 

"And a very bad custom it is,** said Mr, 
Carey, shivering as we entered the dining-room, 
where the fire only half bumed, and there was a 
feeling that it had not been inhabited for days. 
^^ This is the consequence of liviug alone. Ka- 
therine lets you have your own way, and your 
way is to degenerate into an uncomfprtable old 
bachelor." 

" No, it is not ; but when there are few ser- 
vants one must spare them." 

"Why not get more?" said Mr. Carey. 
'^ Surely, dear Gray, the income of these estates 
entitles you to the common comforts at least of 
a gentleman." 

" No doubt," said Gray, " but there are other 
reasons." 

" And what are they ?" said Mr. Carey, gently. 
"If'you mean charitable calls upon you, they 
may all be answered, yet leave " 
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" I don't raean that at all," said Gray, laugh- 
ing. ^^ I have no fancy of the kind. Indeed, I 
don't think I have any fancy aboat it, or not 
much of one, but for the present; I am yery poor, 
and I'U teil you how it is." And he then pro- 
ceeded to give him a Statement of the whole 
condition of affairs between him and his guar- 
dian. 

Mr. Carey listened attentively. " I am very 
glad I understand it," said he. "Things are 
very differently represented in the neighbour- 
hood ; and it is a relief to me to know why you 
have acted thus." 

** Do they trouble themselves so much about 
our concerns ?" said Gray. " What is it they 
say of me?" 

" Oh, all sort of things. I'U teil you some 
day, perhaps, but for the present let me advise 
you to stop them by resuming an evening coat 
in the evening, and ordering your mutton to be 
sent up roasted, not raw, when a friend dines 
with you." 

This interview with his old friend gave the 
first stroke to Gray 's ascietism. He did not, 
indeed, acknowledge it at the time ; on the con- 
trary, he said he was sorry that so good a fellow 
as Carey should not be able to take things as he 
found them, and feel, with himself, a due con- 
tempt for outer circumstances. He even went 
resolutely to return the visit on his rough poriy ; 
but I suppose feit soraething wrong practically, 
for a day or two after he discovered that 
be must have one raore horse, and that horse, 
when bought, was so good that it was neeessary 
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to have another groom. Mr. Carey managed 
very skilfuUy; he never argued with him; he 
never made him feel himself a persecuted hero ; 
but ratber a persecuting one, who used bis power 
to do ridicolous and disagreeable things. All 
the time he showed how mach he liked Gray's 
Society, and how proper he was to mix, and be 
mixed, with the world. 

It was only a fancy afker all, grafted upon 
circumstances the necessity of which he exag- 
gerated. It was against Gray's nature; and 
Opposition and love of novelty had been its chief 
Supports. Therefore gently, and one thing after 
another, he retumed into society, reformed bis 
house again, and began himself first to laugh at oar 
past year, and then to wish to hear of it no more. 
His friend assisted him in resuming old habits, 
and in f umishing such an establishment as suited 
the moderate income he received from Mr. 
Mainwaring; and when summer was come he was 
again much what he had been a twelvemontb 
ago, except that expenses were better regulated, 
and that young Wolfe continued to be an object 
of interest and attention, though he had other 
instructors than Gray. 

I myself, selfishly speaking, was not much 
obliged to Mr. Carey. Gray did not go out 
a great deal, but as I went not at all, every 
absence from home was one from me too. I 
suddenly leamed that it was possible some- 
thing should separate us, and having never 
formed any wish, or contemplated any pros- 
pect but what had Gray for its corner stone, 
this idea was one which gave me as much 
alarm as pain. I used to sit fancying to myself, 
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** Where is he now ? What is he doing to-day ? 
Whom is he talking to ?" and I never heard the 
name of some ürst acquaintance, if it was a woman 
and yoang, but what she seeined destined to be the 
being fatal to my happiness. " Will he forget 
me?" thought I ; " shall I become nothing better 
than a third person in bis society— one who is 
not to hear, not understand bis thoughts, which 
I have known tili now all my lifo long — shall 
not it be I to write for him, talk to him, laugh 
with him— -do bis errands, keep bis coiuisels — 
am I to lose all this ?" 

But then, again, when Gray came home heart» 
whole, I used to quarrel with myself, and laugh 
at myself; and in the joy of seeing and being 
safe of him, at least for that time, rise into 
such high spirits, and increase and multiply my 
gladness in bis society so greatly, that he would 
grow even kinder than ever ; and all this, while 
it added to my present pleasure, did but in- 
crease the future susceptibility to pain. 

Gray's acquaintance as yet was not yery nu- 
merous ; of intimate friends he had but Mr. 
Carey and Dr. Monkton. This latter was a gen- 
tleman three times bis own age, who had been a 
friend of our fatber's, and who had transmitted 
bis aflTection in undiminished quantity, though of 
a different kind, to the son ; including me also 
under a portion of it. He was a physician ; and 
was so far advanced in fortune and reputation 
as to be able to retire for four raonths every 
year into the country, and leave bis practice and 
bis patients to be ready for bis return. There 
was a very romantic story attached to him, 
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whichy looking at bis red face and consideriDg 
Mb precise, old bachelor habits, one woald not 
have saspected. Bat there was sometbing wben 
one knew bim better, wbich seemed to intimate 
tbat be migbt bave gone tbrougb trying scenes 
and bours. It migbt be fancy, bowever, for be 
never said one word on tbe subject, and, inti- 
mate as I bave been witb bim, I never dared in- 
quire bow mucb of tbe tbings reported was true 
and bow mucb false. 

Tbe tale was tbis: — Wben be was quite a 
young man, and only beginning to make some 
Kttle progress and money in bis profession, it 
was said tbat tbe stränge cbance bad bappened 
to bim to revive tbe apparently dead body of a 
sabject broagbt to bim, be knew not wbence, 
for dissection. Wbetber tbis part of tbe story 
was really true, or bad been adopted to account 
for subsequent circumstances, I cannot teil. 
Certain it is, tbat tbe knowledge and belief of 
tbe Story grew up witb me, and it was very 
long before I tbougbt of doubting it. Wbat 
furtber is certain, is, tbat all tbe few friends be 
bad at tbat time remembered a most beautiful 
woman wbo lived witb bim, and wbom be declared 
to be bis wife, but few believed her to be so. A 
profound mystery bung over ber, none ever 
hearing of fatber or motber, or former friend of 
any kind. It was not many, indeed, wbo bad 
tbe opportunity of inquiring, for not above two 
or tbree persons were ever admitted intimately 
to their house. Tbe name by wbicb be called 
her was Umbra. Whätber it was a fictitious name 
or a real one, be would not say. The report 

D5 
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which these persons made of her was, that she 
was exquisitely lovely ; but as far as intercourse 
went, little better tban some warm marble, to 
which Dr. Monkton had given a dose of the 
elixir of life. The story goes, that, like those 
Athenians who recovered from the plague, all 
trace of her former existence had been erased 
from her memory, by the illness which had con- 
signed her to the grave, and that she retained 
neither any recollection of past events, nor, ex- 
cept the use of language, any trace of what 
knowledge she might formerly have acquired. 
However that might be, Monkton loved her 
better than every clever and learned creature of 
the earth, and during the years of their con- 
nexion, he gave bis friends the idea of a man 
who has one sole interest for ever present to bis 
Imagination. 

It was about two years after it first became 
known that this beautiful shadow inhabited bis 
house, that a merchant, who had a tolerably in- 
timate acquaintance with Dr. Monkton, retumed 
from abroad, and chanced to be admitted to the 
presence of bis shadowy inmate. He seemed 
wouderfuUy Struck by her, and afterwards told 
Dr. Monkton that if he had not seen bis own 
wife in the tomb, he could not but have believed 
that she and this beautiful creature were the 
same. Monkton repelled the idea with an in- 
dignation for which there seemed to bis friend 
no cause; but the cause, Isuppose, was the frightful 
fear that it was true. She, however, was whoUy 
unmoved at sight of the strtinger, and this com- 
forted Dr. Monkton a little, and prevented bim 
from taking any steps for the absolute exclusion 
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of Provost, for so was the young merchant 
named. Provost, for his part, desired nothing 
more than to come frequently to the house, and 
indulge the pleasure he feit in looking at the 
Image of one whom he had lost in the height of 
love and youth ; and at last, unlike any other of 
their aequaintance, came alone, and in the 
morning, and sueceeded in getting admitted to 
the presence of the mistress of the house, even 
when the master was absent. Dr. Monkton 
learned this with some displeasure, and forbade 
the continuance of his visits. Umbra was will- 
ing, nay, seemed glad to concur in the prohibi- 
tion, and Monkton informed his friend that the 
arrangements of his very small and secluded 
establishment prevented him from receiving 
guests, exeept when invited. 

His friend thought him jealous, and acqui- 
esced; bat it excited rather than discouraged 
him, and he sought every occasion to elude the 
Prohibition. A few days after it had been given, 
he made some pretext for calling in the evening, 
and sueceeded in establishing himself in the little 
drawing-room. Here he endeavoured to talk to 
the lovely shadow more than was the custom of 
Monkton 's guests. It was necessary for him to 
bear the chief bürden of the conversation, for 
he got few words from her, and almost fewer 
looks; and, in order to keep conversation alive, 
he told anecdotes and described scenes, to which 
she gave a mere passive attention. 

" I was Walking," said he, " with only one 
person along the edge of the cliff I have described 
to you. The sea was many hundred feet below 
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US ; the precipiee went sheer down to its brink« 
On a sadden a great layer of the rock seemed to 
unjoint itself from the rest, and a rent yawned 
between the ledge we stood on and the main 
mass of the mountain. My companion sprang 
into my arms. I feel her now." 

" Oh, no, no !" cried Umbra. " That is a 
dream. I know it is a dream. Don't speak; 
but is not it a dream ?" 

At Umbra's voice, at her most unusual man- 
ner, Dr. Monkton started up, and then ran to 
her, and received her in his arms. 

" Oh, Monkton, I cannot bear to hear any- 
body eise talk of that dream. It seems to be- 
come real again. His foot slipped just on the 
very edge !" 

"Oh, God! who told you that?" cried Pro- 
vost, in the ipost vehement agitation. 

She looked up, and füll at him, when she 
heard these tones of his voice, screamed aloud, 
and shrank into Monkton's bosom, pressing her 
hands on her forehead. Provost was no less 
agitated. He would häve seized her hands ; but 
she turned away from him with such agony of 
fear that life seemed unable to support it, and, 
gathering herseif closer into Monkton's bosom, 
she fainted like one dead. 

He carried her from the room, and would 
suffer no one to hear the words of reviving con- 
sciousness from her Ups. But from this mo- 
ment he could no longer repress the idea that 
Umbra had been the wife of this man. Yet he 
did not allow it to separate her interest from his. 
The grave itself had given her to him. He had 
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devoted all the affections of his soal to her. 

Any right to claim her by another he ca8t oflTas 

a weak pretence, which, if 0he should nrge, 

would be mere proof tbat she loved another 

better than she did hitn. This was the idea that 

people Said haunted him, and, in the fury of his 

jealousy and his love, he made it the sole qnes« 

tiou between himself and Umbra. She, in the 

mean time, with purer instincts, saw the same 

idea verj differently. With her it was a wan- 

dering notion, which terrified her like some 

dreadful phantom. Her love for Monkton had 

absorbed every faculty that remained to her, and 

wbatever interfered with it was terrible to her 

iuiagination. When a dark and doubtful sense 

of duty, then, came between her and him, it was 

repelled by all the eßbrts of her wilL And yet 

at times it seemed to overshadow her in a shape 

which she was not able to drive away. She was 

frightened at herseif when happiest in his pre- 

sence, and he was vehement with her in propor- 

tion to his adoration and his jealousy. 

ProYOst, in the meantime, became aware of 
the misery which had grown up in the house of 
his friendy and knew that he himself was the 
Cause. The extreme beauty of Umbra, and her 
resemblance to his wife, moved him strongly to 
compassion and interest; and, firmly believing 
that she was not the wife of Monkton, he feit 
bttt little scruple, when he learned how she was 
now treated, in endeavouring to induce her vo- 
luntarily to quit her present home for his. A 
horrible wavering notion seems to have possessed 
her tbat Provost had a right to oommand her to 
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do so. Theo, again, she lost sight of it, and 
only a vague idea that she was to be cast off by 
Monkton darkened her Imagination. 

When Monkton learned from her own Ups the 
struggle she was enduring, the last hold npon 
his passions gave way. They broke that hour 
over their boundaries, and spread their own ruin 
around them. In his madness he himself hurried 
her from the house, and led her to Provost's 
door. There he furiously rang, and, hearing 
some one running to open it, he started away 
like the wind, and, rusbing into his own desolate 
house, locked himself in his room, and neither 
answered nor summoned the frightened servant 
who beheld his retum. 

It was a winter night of tempest, but there 
was no fire nor light in Monkton's room. He 
was not heard to stir from the moment he en- 
tered it ; and the servant who watched a little 
while at his chamber-door, and once or twice 
knocked timidly, was fain to retire at last, and 
conceal her fears for her master in her still 
greater awe of him. Morning came, and she 
once more tried to obtain an answer ; but all was 
silent within his room. After a few more mo- 
ments, however, she had forgotten her awe of 
him, on beholding an object of yet greater ter- 
ror. She screamed his name in a voice which 
prevailed over his passions. It made him spring 
np, unbolt the lock, and the door was thrust 
open as he did so by the trembling servant. 
She dragged him to the step of the entrance, 
and there lay the dead Umbra, frozen to death. 
No doubt she had foUowed him in his flight, and 
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had not attempted to enter, since he had driven 
her away, and had sat down and died on the 
Step. Monkton took her up in his arms, and for 
three days he never loosed the dead body, not 
though the dreadful taint of corruption spread 
over it. At the end of that time his brain 
reeled, and his strength wavei^d. His arms, in 
spite of himself, gave way to force; she was 
taken from him, and he sank into a Stupor from 
which it was long before he recovered. 

A Short outbreak of remorse foUowed, and 
then he shut up her name in silence as profound 
as the grave which a second time held her. He 
made no confidant; he gave no detail. One 
journey he took as soon as he was released from 
the restraint to which his temporary alienation 
of reason had reduced him, and at that time he 
was too much absorbed in his own feelings to 
care whether he was observed or not. They 
thought he intended to open the torab of Umbra, 
and see her with his own eyes in the last resting- 
place. They watched him, but he did not go 
there. He went to the vault where the wife of 
Provost was recorded on the marble to lie, and 
caused the lid of the coffin to be lifted which 
bore her name. The lid was lifted, and the 
coffin was an empty one. 

Years had passed since the date of this story 
of Dr. Monkton. Whatever part was true or 
false, at all events time enough had gone by to 
raake him a very different person from what he 
had been then. It should seem by the story 
that he had erred on the side of Imagination ; 
now, however, there was not a man in the wprld 
more on his goard against all indulgence of that 
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faculty. Nobody could treat more contempta- 
ously all tbe race of sensibilities ; all emotions ; 
all fine feelings : he required one to be satisfied 
witb any thing for which a reason could be given, 
and considered it quite enoagh objection to be 
able to say, " That is of no use." This was bis 
theory ; but when be was under iofluence bim- 
self, bis practice was less severe ; and in Gray, 
for example, be could perceive tbe propriety of 
tastes, and even love and laugb at tbose fancies 
and eagemess of youtb and higb spirits, whicb 
be condemned in me. Gray led, Dr. Monkton 
involuntarily foUowed ; but witb me it was dif- 
ferent. I was neitber splendid, nor independent, 
nor very brave on my own account; and be 
seized on me as tbe proper object for bis tuition, 
wbile I obeyed bim as tbe lawful bolder of au- 
tbority. 

It was very evident that philosopby was made 
on purpose for me. I was ugly, and philosopby 
says beauty is of no sort of consequence; I 
held to happiness by one only tie, and that was 
my connexion witb Gray, whicb tbe natural pro- 
gress of lifo and its events threatened almost vi- 
sibly to weaken. Philosopby said that self- 
dependence was tbe finest State of mental exist- 
ence, and that solitude bad charms of the first 
Order for those who knew how to enjoy it. To 
impart philosopby to me, therefore, was a fa- 
vourite aim of Dr. Monkton ; and I was a very 
docile pupil — only in my heart I never eitber 
understood nor allowed that it would not be 
better to be rieh, admirable, and bappy, than to 
be poor, piain, and pbilosopbical. 

Many a time at Buckwell be and Mr. Carey, 
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Gray and I, made up a sociable four-cornered 
party. Mr. Carey came frequenüy, bat not bis 
wife, for ours was still a bachelor establishment, 
and Gray was afraid of inyiting so fine a lady as 
Mrs. Carey. Sbe also liked better to have Gray 
on a yisit to her than to hazard one to bim 
during the sbooting season, wben tbe whole long 
moming be and bis companions would be otU of 
her way, and I should be in it : so her basband 
came alone. Dr. Monkton was au accnstomed 
goesty and I was jast so much mistress as a wo- 
man always must be who is the only woman in 
the house, and yet so little of one as was natu- 
ral, cousidering that all my three companions 
had not done lookiug upon me as a child. 

" Carey, shall we go wider a-field this momiug; 
shall we try after a blackcock ?" said Gray, one 
fine autumn day at breakfast. 

" With all my heart," said Mr. Carey. " Is 
there a good breed this year?" 

But while Gray began to auswer this ques-» 
tion, Dr. Monkton interposed. " A blackcock,'' 
Said he, ^^ there can't be such a thing within five 
miles. Do you mean to walk fiye miles before 
you begin your sport?" 

"Yes," Said Gray, "I am very willing; 
though we will take the ponies to the foot of 
the hill if you like, Carey." 

" Oh, no !" said Mr. Carey ; " they may meet 
US to come home; but we will go over the 
ground where I want you to plant, and settle 
that matter on the way." 

•* Another mile or two," said Dr. Monkton. 
'*Now, when I was a young man, andset off in 
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life with forty poands a-year, I used to walk, it 
may be, five miles in a morning, and add two for 
the sake of some patient worth a guinea ; bat I 
always said to myself, " When you are a rieh 
man, John Monkton, you shall ride all day in a 
chariot." 

Gray laughed. •* Bat," said he, " would yon 
bave US make war on the game, like the ancient 
Britons, out of our chariot Windows ?" 

** I did not know the Britons used Windows," 
Said Dr. Monkton, stniling ; ** and also I do not 
See the necessity of making war on the game at 
all." 

"What! not for our health's sake?" said 
Gray ; ** not for the useful object of invigora- 
ting our bodily activity ?" 

" Whieh is our sole purpose in the pürsuit of 
game," said Mr. Carey. 

" I know a man," said Dr. Monkton, ** who 
secured his health, and obtained fourteen hours 
of study a-day, by taking rhubarb pills instead 
of exercise." 

Gray and Mr. Carey looked at each other and 
burst out laughing. Dr. Monkton chuckled also. 

" The only objection I have to that plan, dear 
Doctor," said Gray, " is, that I consider it the 
duty of the master of a house to provide for the 
sustenance of his household. I am obliged to 
kill game that the pundit and the squaw may 
have a dinner; otherwise, I had much rather 
remain at home improving my mind with study 
and conversation — had not you, Carey ?" 

"Oh, much rather," said Mr. Carey; "but 
suppose, as our duty carries us a-field, we pre- 
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vail on the pundit to accompany ua, and en- 
lighten our intellect as we go along ? Now, do, 
Dr. Monkton," said he, changing his tone. 
" You shall ride, and we will walk with you !" 

*' What shall I ride, pray ?" said Dr. Monkton, 
in a tone that suited either an assent or a dis- 
8ent as things might turn out. 

" The new pony — the cob," said Gray. " Ring 
the bell, Katherine, and Order him." I jumped 
up as eager as Gray. 

" Stop, Katherine," said Dr. Monkton ; " an- 
other Word or two on that matter. Do you 
mean by the new pony that great fierce beast 
with a ruffian tail, and eyes like a devil ?" 

" Oh, he is the quietest creature," said Gray ; 
** is not he, Katherine? You rode him with me, 
you know, on Wednesday." 
" Quite quiet," said I. 

" She would ride an earthquake after you," 
said Dr. Monkton ; " but so won't I. He would 
very likely throw me, and if there is a man on 
earth whom 1 despise, it is the man who is 
thrown from horseback." 

" I should not have thought," said Mr. Carey, 
" you had so mueh respect for horsemanship." 

" I have none," answered Dr. Monkton. " I 
despise a man for giving a brüte the opportunity 
of getting such power over him." 

** Well, then," said Gray, " you shall have the 
old silver-tail, that was mine in former days, 
and Katherine shall come too and ride the pony 
with devil's eyes." And so, at last, to my de- 
light it was arranged, and away we all went 
together. 
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The day and the country were beautiful, and 
enjoying both, we reached in due time the 
ground where they were to shoot — a wood 
of birch and fir, rather high on the hill, where 
the black game was wont to frequent. Here 
Dr. Monkton and I dismounted ; and the Doc- 
tor, quite forgetting all his philosophy, went 
with the shooters ; eager to see the birds killed, 
careful to keep in the appointed line, as though 
he knew all about it, and remarking on the qua- 
lities of the dogs, in which he was sometimes 
mistakeu. I heard the shots sometimes further, 
sometimes nearer, and enjoyed the delicious 
smell and look of the wood, animated as the 
scene was by the sound of amusement and plea- 
sure. I sat down under a fir tree^ and indulged in 
foUy. " How good this is," I thought ;" how much 
better than philosophy ; well says the rhyme : — 

' When house and lands are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent;' 

but only thsn. This is best while it lasts — free 
air, health, exercise, companions. Oh, if I may 
choose, I'll have all these, and hang philo- 
sophy " 

And so I was going on, when, close to my 
ear, a shot rattled by. I started up as the second 
barrel was fired, and the Charge went through 
my boimet. "Hold hard!" I cried; "why, 
Gray, you've spoiled my bonnet ;" for I was not 
at all frightened, the danger being past. 

He was, however, when he saw how near he had 
been to killing me. He became quite pale, and I 
feit him tremble as I caught hold of his arm. 
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^* Nay, Gray, Tm not hart ; I am not touched 
even. But what made you shoot me ?" 

^* If I had, mj sister/' he said, catching me in 
his arms, "I would have put my gun to my 
heady and killed myself too." 

"Why, Miss Katherine," said old Rooke, 
who was here, on his own old pony, " Sir Gray 
was nigh putting you out of your misery/' 

I laughed, and Gray, when he saw we were 
observed, instantly changed his tone. *' Ay, but 
a miss is as good as a mile. So we are all safe, 
except the blackcock, I hope. Ah, tbere he is, 
still struggling ! Put an end to him." 

" He can't be no deader," said Rooke, holding 
up the bird, which had now iluttered its last. 

Dr. Monkton and Mr. Carey came up hastily, 
for they had heard that something had happened, 
and the reporter made the worst of it ; * so they 
were glad to find nothing dead but the bird. 

" That is as you might have been," said Dr. 
Monkton, looking at the blackeock and at me. 

" Nonsense," cried Gray, turning away. 

"Only," continued Dr. Monkton, "nobody 
would have had the charity to wring your neck. 
On the contrary, Gray would have been on his 
knees to me to torment you with vain remedies." 

" Oh, don't think that," said Gray, resolved 
not to be outdone by me in valour ; ^^ I should 
only have bade 'em bring the largest bag for my 
game." 

The men who attended, grinned, yet seemed 
doubtful how I should take it. Mr. Carey did 
not like the tone in which Gray spoke before 
people who could not understand him, and tried 
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to recall him to their sport. Bat, under all bis 
affected carelessness, Gray still trembled, and 
could not certainly have fired a straight shot. 

" No," Said he, " let us first sit down and eat 
onr luncheon; it must be time, I think; and 
Katherine sball have some off my own plate, and 
drink out of my own cup, and sit close — close to 
me," he added, drawing me down on the grass 
beside him, and tenderly pressing my waist with 
bis arm, when nobody could observe the action. 

We all wished to talk ; but after the luncheon 
was produced, and our places taken at the foot 
of the fir tree, there was a silence ; for it had 
been a great escape, and put other trains of 
thought out of sight for a little while. Dr. 
Monkton spoke first. ^^ It makes us grave to 
think what might have been," said he. "No- 
thing is so practical as Nature in its teaching. 
It is true that Reason says there is no such thing 
for US as to undo— no power in the supremest 
man to bring back the event of a single instant. 
Yet we never belicTe it tili some such instant is 
passed as we would give our all to recall." 

" True enough," said Mr. Carey. " And how 
many times we say it was just touch and go 
with such a catastrophe, or such a one's life, and 
soon forget it, because it was go, and not totich.^^ 

" A doctor sees the fatal side oftener than 
another," said Dr. Monkton, "and thinks as 
little of it. I saw it once, when it Struck me 
dumb ; though I was a fool for my pains, for it 
was only the exciting circumstances which made 
it more pungent than many a similar case." 

"What was it?" I asked; for I loved Dr. 
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Monkton's stories, and he was not often in the 
mood to teil them. 

"It was a thing you may read in a book," 
Said be ; ^^ but as a living witness is better tban 
a dumb book, TU teil you. I was in Paris 
in '42, and my friend Dr. Bauny and I had been 
Walking, and turned into the Rue de la Re- 
volte, from the Bois de Boulogne. There was 
a crowd by the door of a grocer, about half- 
way up the street, and when we carae near, 
they told us the Duke of Orleans lay within, 
dying. You remember, bis carriage was run 
away with, and, jumping out, he pitched 
onhis head, and was killed. We both thought 
we mlght be of use, and went in. We were the 
first doctors that carae; but nothing could be 
done. Prince or peasant, it was the same to him, 
for he never knew the world again. There lay 
the heir of France on the mean and dirty sofa of 
the shopman's back room; and the might of 
France, the power of a king, was as powerless to 
help him as the poverty of a beggar would have 
been. Help there was enough — ^too rauch help ; 
but the spirit was breaking up the frarae-work, 
and returning it to earth. Very soon carae bis 
father and raother, and bis sister Clementine. 
We doctors stayed in the room, and there was a 
priest. I remember the Queen had got flowers 
in her bonnet. I have never forgotten those 
flowers. They went to my heart by their dis- 
agreeraent with her sorrow more than if her grey 
hairhad been Streaming over her Shoulders. Last 
of all, when it was but clay that lay there — no 
son, no prince, merely princely clay — it was put 
upon a hier, and carried forth and down the 
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Street, to be laid in a chapel. The King and 
Queen, and the sister and two of the brothers, 
walked beeide. It was a piteous sight. Yes, 
that was a piteous sight ! Their grief was the 
canse that they went on foot beside their dead. 
Their rank would have set them in the carriages 
that waited there. But royalty was all behind, 
sunk and out of comparison with their grief. 
There were soldiers guarding them — eseorting 
them, as it is termed ; but nothing seemed 
belonging to them except their dead son and 
their misery — ^helpless, hopeless misery." 

The tears came into Dr. Monkton's eyes as he 
told this Story, and none of us made any com- 
ment for the moment. He first spoke again. 

" Ay, ay," said he ; " the first class aeeidents 
are fewer than the third class. But history ean 
still teil sad stories of the death of kings. Frois- 
sart's very words for Charles VIII. apply to this 
fine young fellow : — * Ainsi departit si puissant 
et si grand roi, et en si miserable lieu, qui avait 
tant de belies maisons, et si ne sut ä ce besoin 
finir d'une pauvre chambre.' But, for my part, 
I believe that most people, let them be where 
and who they will, die alone. They are alone, 
however they are surrounded. God knows what 
may be the thoughts passing in that head which 
the tenderest bosom supports. It may be as so- 
litary as the wretch who dies on the bare rock. 
It is the habits of the mind, the cid customs and 
uses, that come in then, something as they do in 
a sleeping man. You may see sömetimes the great- 
ness, and sömetimes the meanness and the oddity, 
that haye been hid in a man's heart. The friends 
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cry at everything, of course ; but the doctor does 
not. I remember when I was a young doctor, and 
had time to spare, that I was requested to sit by 
a dying man's bed, exactly because I had an- 
nounced that morning that there was nothing to 
be done for him. * Oh, then, you mmt stay tili 
all is over,' said they; *it would be terrible 
if he should die and you not by him.' I did not 
know or ask why it would be so terrible, but I 
knew they must give me another fee ; so I säte 
by the fire as long as they pleased. He was a 
Very rieh old fellow, who had always had his 
own way up to this very hour, and who had been 
aceustoraed to use his voice, and deliver his 
Orders in peremptory style. Now, however, his 
voice was failing him, and being confused with 
dying, he could not think what ailed him not to 
move and scold as usual. His daughter was in 
the room ; and, as she was growing into a great 
heiress all the time her father was dying, the 
whole assembly took her view of the case, and 
put on the most proper, laudatory, and lament- 
able faces in the world. To do her justice, she 
had no thought about her own coming im- 
portance ; she was füll of nothing but her 
father ; and, though he had been a cross-grained 
parent to her all her days, she was as much 
frightened and concerned to see his death as 
natural instinots and impulses could make her. 
Well, the old man, with his eyes half closed, and 
a voice which you might perceive to be strained 
to its highest pitch, though it was no louder than 
just to be called sound, was complaining of 
everything, without having so much as the 

£ 
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comfort of knowing that everybody was trying 
to please him. Presently, while bis daughter 
was doing her best to settle bis nigbtcap cora- 
fortably, for it was all in wrinkles, be made an 
effort beyond common to speak to her, and even 
edged bimself an incb nearer, bolding open bis 
eyes and looking at ber. They all tbougbt be 
was going to kiss ber, and give her bis blessing, 
and she sobbed and leaned down to bear bim. 
^ If you do that again,' said he, making violent 
exertion to speak, ^I'U knock you down !' " 

Dr. Monkton*s conclusion made me laugb,' 
and then I was asbamed of laugbing, and was 
very near crying. He gave me a glass of water 
from tbe luncbeon ; and, turning to Gray, said, 
" I have talked enougb for one morning ; come, 
Gray, 'tis your turn now, let us bear if you have 
an appropriate anecdote." 

And then Mr. Carey observed tbe evening was 
bot, and we bad a long journey bome, so let it 
be short as well as good, and begin at once. 

" Very well, very well," said Gray, forcing bis 
voice to gaiety ; " I am willing. What sball it 
be? Didactic, I tbink; yes. Tbe fir grove 
waved in tbe evening blast ; tbe sun glanced on 
tbe noble figures of tbree men and one damsel ; 
suddenly, they all sprang on their feet and went 
bome. That's all." 

" Nonsense, Gray," cried I, starting up, as he 
also rose, and jumping once or twice out of mere 
excitement; but tbe other two, though they 
laugbed also, said it was a very judicious catas- 
trophe ; and, Dr. Monkton and I mounting our 
ponies, we all set off back to BuckwelL 
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The next morning, Mr, Carey went home and 
Gray with him. They were to stay together a 
few days, and Dr. Monkton and I were left alone 
together at Buckwell. The time passed plea- 
santly enough with us. Most part of the morn- 
ing Dr. Monkton passed in the library ; another 
part he generally read with nie, if I could not 
invent any excuse for getting away from him. 
After that, he liked yery well to take a quick 
walk with me ; and the more successfuUy I had 
aToided him in the morning, the more amiable 
and eager in pleasing him I was in the afternoon ; 
and it was evident to me that he preferred a 
young, half-taught girl like myself, whom he 
could teach, scold, laugh with, and sometimes 
compliment a little, to the society of any learned 
doctor of his own age and level. I was unoon- 
sciously conscious of this, and took a little 
pleasure in feeling my womanhood, 

On the fourth morning, I was surprised by an 
announoement in a letter from Gray, that Mrs. 
Carey intended to come to Bück well that very 
day, with her husband and him. There was to 
be no preparation — nobody invited to meet her 
—-he had persuaded her to come over and pay 
him a visit ; and he was glad of it, he added, for 
she was a very agreeable woman. I was not 
glad at all. I stood in awe of Mrs. Carey, on 
grounds of which Gray could have no idea. I 
was afraid of her wardrobe, of her sarcasms, of 
her contempt, of her conversation. I did not 
know how to entertain her after dinner ; and I 
did not like the idea of Gray Coming in and 
Unding her suppressing a yawn« Dr. Monkton 
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aaid it was quite indifferent to him whether she 
came or not ; but, as I passed bis dressing-room 
door that day, I heard him say to bis servant, 
" Put out the new velvet waistcoat." 

A little before dinner, Mrs. Carey arrived. 
Gray was driving her in ber little open carriage. 
Sbe seeraed radiant witb smiles and good humour ; 
and wben she came down for dinner, I could not 
but acknowledge that sbe had every rigbt to be 
a very agreeable woman, for she was as beautiful 
as a picture. She was delicately fair, witb dark 
bair parting over ber forehead, and elustering in 
curls, so as to frame her face and throat. Her 
eyes were long and deeply fringed. These eyes 
had the babit of looking füll in the face of the 
person she was talking witb, if sbe liked that 
person, and at the same time had a very slight 
motion, which gave a tinge of shiness to their 
expression. Her mouth was round at the ends, 
and arched in the middle. She was bardly tall; 
the figure corresponded witb the delicacy of her 
features and complexion ; ber bands were white 
and small, and her Shoulders so well rounded 
that people always thought that by getting the 
pattems of ber coUars and capes, they should 
obtain the grace which they observed their own 
coUars and capes were deficient in. 

Wben sbe came into the room, I was talking 
to Mr. Carey and Gray, and bearing witb glee 
all they had to teil me of what had passed 
during their absence, but from the moment sbe 
entered I was silent. Sbe appropriated the 
conversation to a style and conducted it in a 
tone which 1 had not any means of sharing, and 
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if I was talked to at all, it must be as to one who 
was not of the cirole. Gray took every possible 
pains to arnuse bis guest ; and it was plain that 
he would have considered a failure to be entirely 
bis fault, not herSy by any means. Mr, Carey 
was talking in the same strain as his beautiful 
wife ; and Dr. Monkton, I found, had störe of 
gallantries, and dry apreeable anecdotes of high 
lifo at the service of this fair darae, which had 
lain in the dark all the time tili she came. Gray 
made a sign to me at last to retire to the 
drawlng-room, and Mrs. Carey's inclination of 
the head at my invitation so to do, was nearly 
the first token she had given of recognising my 
presence, Anxious were my thoughts as I 
opened the drawing-room door for her and fol- 
lowed her in, and I feit quite grjrteful when she 
answered, graciously, my very entertaining Ob- 
servation that I thought it was five miles from 
her house to Buckwell. 

" I dare say it is," said she ; " but the roads 
are excellent." 

" They are much better than they were," 
said I. 

*• Ah," said Mrs. Carey, arranging her hair in 
the glass ; " are they ?" Then, after a pause, 
" What, they were not always good ?" 

" Not always," said I, quite eharmed at such 
a mark of interest ; " but Gray's Steward under- 
stands road-making very well, and since he has 
been overseer they have been improved very 
much." 

" No, really ?" said Mrs. Carey. 

She can't care the least about it. She does 
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not know what I said, thought I, straining my 
brain for something better ; but, before I found 
it, Mrs. Carey, as if returning from her own 
thoughts, began agaio. 

" So your brother's Steward understands road- 
making ?" 

I could not bear this ; I got off the subject in 
haste. " Yes, I believe so," said I. " You play a 
great deal, don't you, Mrs. Carey?" 

" I ? play ? Ah ! you mean on the piano-forte 
— oh, yes, I play." 

^* Would you be so very good as to play to 
me, then ?" said I. 

" Oh, yes, to be sure, if you like it — but not 
directly after dinner ; in a few minutes I will. 
Won't you play in the meantime ? Do now ;" 
and all the while she was lighting a eandle, in 
Order to leave the room. " I'U fetch my work," 
said she ; " I hope I shan't go to sleep ; but I'm 
uncommonly stupid to-night. Thank you," as I 
opened the door — and it is to be supposed that 
sleep overcame her in her own room, for she did 
not re-appear tili half an hour was gone by, 
coffee cold and hot again, and the party from the 
dining-room had come in. Her slurabers seemed 
to have been very refreshiug, for she was in 
great spirits all the rest of the evening. 

Next day Mrs. Carey, who was not a lazy fine 
lady, came down to the early breakfast which 
the sportsmen had ordered. I almost hoped she 
would not come — but she did; and professed 
herseif interested in all that was going on, and 
had no terror of guns, nor horror of dogs, nor 
amazement at fatigue, nor disgust at the cruelty 
of shooting. Gray was pleased — any one might 
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See he was pleased, by the interest taken in bis 
pursuits, and I thought to myself tbat it was odd 
be should believe a beauty, and a woman, and a 
fine lady really wanted to know anytbing about 
gun locks, or tbat her misplaced questions rneant 
anytbing more than " Talk to nie, tbink of nie, 
admire me." 

Gray generally perceived affectation in a mo- 
ment; Dr.Monkton suspected it when itwas sorae- 
times absent. " Don't go into a rapture, Kath- 
erine," he would say ; "just say, I like it — not, 
I do deligbt in it. Delight is an uncommon 
emotion." 

However, in tbis instance, Gray took all her 
pretty mistakes for genuine; all her inappro- 
priate conjectures for amusing ignorances. Dr. 
Monkton srniled, and added bis wit to her 
graceful nonsense ; and Mr. Carey seemed to be 
babitually subject to the delusions under which 
Gray was labouring. I observed tbat in all her 
zeal to sweep in to herseif the adrairation of 
every one present, tbat of her busband was the 
point she had most seriously at heart. " Is not 
it true, Caro," she would say, if be had been too 
long a time witbout joining in her conversation 
with Gray ; " don't I do this? don't I do tbat ?" 
and if be did not answer quite freely and fully, 
she asked anotber question, and anotber, tili sa- 
tisfied with bis tone of voice. 

"Come, Gray, we must be off," said Mr. 
Carey, looking at bis watch, " it grows late." 

" Wby don't you go ? I've been telling you 
to go this half hour," said Mrs. Carey ; " you 
are no sportsman. I can't conceive bow you can 
linger in the bouse tbis fine morning." 
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" It is very seldom I do so,'* said Gray, rising 
and smiling ; " in general I find nothing more 
attractive than bird-catching, as you call it." 

" Why, what eise would you call it ? — fowl- 
ing ; bagging ; what is it ?" said Mrs. Carey. 

"Indeed, dear Gray," thought I, while he 
joined Mrs. Carey in laughing at what she had 
said, " our breakfasts have been what you 
thought very agreeable." 

" Caro," said she, as her husbaud walked to- 
wards the window without having heard her, 
" what härm is there in saying bird-catching ? 
Sir Gray is quarrelling with me for using the 
word." 

" I quarrel with you ?" said Gray. " Indeed. • ." 

" Caro," said she, interrupting him, " is there 
any härm ?" 

" You must not hope, Gray, to teach Mrs. 
Carey the right use of language," said he ; " she 
can't understand yet the insult of saying the 
dogs, instead of the hounds." 

" But they are dogs, dear," said Mrs. Carey, 
laughing, "are not they?" 

" So are doctors men," said Dr. Monkton ; 
" but next tirae you have a cold and send for 
me, is your maid to run in and cry, * The man is 
Coming V " 

Mrs. Carey rewarded hira with another laugh, 
and then there was a general move, and the two 
sportsmen settled their plans and took their 
leave. Mr. Carey nodded to Dr. Monkton and 
me, in one. I stood quite still, watching Gray, 
whether he would not have a few words, an er- 
rand, a question for me as usual. I foUowed 
him about with my eyes, when he came to leave 
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the room, but he was biddinjif Mrs. Carey a 
good-bye, and I never caught bis glance once, 
tbough I watched for it tili be bad sbut the 
door. 

It was at least balf-an-hour before Dr. Monk- 
ton went away frora us to the library — a thiiig 
1 bad known bim often do for Gray, but never 
for me — and I observed, in a somewbat dogged 
silence, that be did not find it quite easy to 
maintain the conversation, even although Mrs. 
Carey was very willing to laugh and make 
laugh. There was always plenty to say be- 
tween the Doctor and me. He bad to teach, or 
describe, or talk over a book, or explain a bard 
passage, and our dialogues were earnest enough, 
yet I perceived in a moment be bad more inte- 
rest in keeping up one from which he derived 
no entertainment. If ours languisbed, away he 
went ; but here he spent all bis pains in finding 
fuel for what was often half extinct. 

" Oh, ob, Doctor," said I to myself, •* where 
are all your fine lessons about the unimportance 
of beauty, Is it altogether her intelleotual con- 
versation which delights you ?" I pretended to 
believe myself quite unnecessary, and stood by 
in silence looking over the index of a book. 

At last, however, he went away, and then 
Mrs. Carey was left entirely to me. Now the 
jealous feelings which Gray's devotion to her 
had excited, and the perverse ones which I bad 
just been indulging in at her and Dr. Monkton, 
had been silent thoughts ; I should have been 
much worse than I aotually was, had they gone 
so far as words. As it was, when I came to act 
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and speak, things were pretty much with rae as 
if no such feelings had beeu passing to and fro 
in my mind ; and I came to the task of entei*- 
taining her with just as rauch hunaility and zeal 
as though I had no jealousy or mortification at 
heart. I ofFered to show her the gardens, but 
she Said the sun was hot, and she was easily 
tired; I opened drawers of Shells and coins, 
but she did not even affect the smallest interest 
in thera. All the time she was willing to be 
ainused, if I could hit on the right plan, so I 
tried again and again. She tried also ; making 
some inquiries into my memoirs, such as whether 
I went to London, what family my uncle had, 
and the domestic prospects of the poultry-yard ; 
but neither on these nor any other subjects did 
I possess the talent of making interesting an- 
swers. 

Mrs. Carey gaped, and I changed our relative 
ground as quickly as possible, and began pro- 
posing inquiries to her. The diflSculty was, as I 
knew very well by experience, to find out that 
subject, or those subjects, upon which the person 
questioned finds any arausement in answering; 
and this depends so much upon who the ques- 
tioner is, that the style which succeeds with one 
person does not do at all for another. Knowing 
this, I looked about a long time before I disco- 
vered the right one. Dress — that was rather 
interesting. Whatever a person has of the first 
excellence, and can speak of with authority, 
must always be interesting to them. Neighbours 
— ^a most fertile subject ; but, unhappily, I only 
knew one family, and not much of them ; and I 
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own— though, as far as they went, they were 
very useful — I grew ashamed of Coming back 
frora 80 raany points of discourse to Mr. Smit- 
ton's white silk stockings ; Mrs. Smitton's face, 
like a double violet ; Miss Smitton's manner of 
pronouncing de granne cur; and Mr. Edward 
Smitton and Mr. Alfred Smitton's manner of 
pronouncing nothing at all. Beauty, offers, con- 
quests, that was the prime subject. To inquire 
from her what beautiful people did and feit ; to 
assume that sbe could give me füll Information 
on the various styles of flattery ; to appeal to her 
as authority upon the subject of female triumph 
and pride— was to acknowledge her beautiful 
and victorious, and, at the same time, to do all 
justice to the extreme humility of my own pre- 
tensions. She was flattered, interested, and put 
into good humour with rae ; and though I found 
it rather tiresome, I carried on the subject, when 
I had laid hold of it, with great fortitude, too 
much elated by success to let it go again di- 
rectly. 

At length, about noon, when the day was at 
the hottest, Mrs. Carey surprised me for a mo- 
ment by proposing to ride, though she had 
refused all exercise two hours ago, on account 
of the heat ; and I was going to say, " Is not it 
hotter than it was ?" but that was so perfectly 
obvious that it was impossible but what a lady of 
her Observation should be aware of the fact; 
and, therefore, comprehending that she had sorae 
other view, I merely assented. 

" Where should we go ?" I said, when we 
were crossing the hall to mount. 
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" Oh, just where you like," she said. I mnst 
show her some of the beauty of the neighbour- 
hood. I thought this a natural zeal for the pic« 
turesque, and proposed a valley, and a church 
and village, celebrated for their merits. 

Mrs. Carey said, " Yes; only would not it be 
very hot in the Valley ?" I gave up, and asked 
if she would like to ride along the river, There 
were limes for a raile and more, and a broad 
green path under them along the banks. 

" Very well," she said. Only she knew the 
river so well by her own house. 

"That's true," said I, a little perplexed, 
" Where shall we go ?" 

" Suppose we go to meet the sportsmen," said 
Mrs. Carey. " Your brother said they should 
be at Bearley Farm — ^is not it? — about one 
o'clock." 

"Oh, very well," said 1. "Exactly. Yes, 
that will be very pleasant." 

We rode, accordingly, along the turnpike- 
road for a couple of miles, and theu tumed off 
across four flat meadows. It certainly was not 
the very prettiest part of Buckwell; but it 
brought US to Bearley Farm, and there we found 
Mr. Carey and Gray. The latter, at all events, 
expected us, and the farmer had been warned to 
prepare the best of rustic fare in bis " cool par- 
lour stuck with lavender." 

Here we dismounted, and at least / was re- 
lieved from all trouble in entertaining her, which, 
after all, was only natural, as I said to myself at 
the time ; yet I watched Gray's face and manner, 
and was best pleased of all that morning when I 
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Rawhiin make as mach motion as he oivillj conld 
to join the rest of the party after the tt^te^ihtfite 
in which she engaged him at the open window 
had lasted some time. 

Things went on at this visit muoh as is usual 
on such occasions. The farmer sat with us at 
lancheon ; and his wife, if sometimes prevaiied 
to sit a moment, started suddenly up and out of 
the room for raore good things to roplenish or 
augment our repast. Mr. Carej and Gray tnlked 
with our host of partridges and wheat. lle grew 
happy, and earnestly pressed Mrs. Carey to drink 
wine, and more wine. 

" But why ?" Said she, laughing^ and guarding 
her glass. 

"Oh, we always teil Miss Aikin whnt, Sir 
Gray, you said that night of the ball. * Come, 
Miss Aikin,' said Sir Gray, * that beautiful fine 
colour deserves Benjamin's mess.' " 

This sally roade us laugh, and heightcned a 
little the radiant complexion to whioh it was 
addressed. 

"Please to let nie help you too, Mihs Ka- 
therine," said the farmer. " Handsome is as 
handsome does, you know, miss ; and that's 
always a comfort." 

Again we laughed, and I did so almosit with 
more good will than the rest ; but Gray was half 
vexed, Mr. Carey a little disconcertod, and his 
wife glanced at him, as much as to say, " She 
will be in a pet." 

" Katherine, dear," said Gray, " come and 
pour shot into my belt.*' 

I jumped up, and, while I was doing it, Gray, 
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with a half caress, whispered, " You are a famous 
child to manage for one; you are a perfect 
child. Were you tired this raorning? Did you 
get on well V 

I answered him in as low a voice. I made my 
voice lower than was necessary, because I liked 
to feel there were things to say to him„and a 
way of saying them, to which nobody had a 
rigbt but me. I was pleased that the visit 
ended in this way, and that I had recovered, as 
it were, my place in Gray's confidence; and 
when at last we rode home, I liked Mrs. Carey 
better than I had yet done. 

The day after this, was hotter than ever ; but 
Mrs. Carey thought it would do very well to see 
the gardens and conservatory, for nobody went 
to shoot, and she had a more amusing conductor 
than I. 

" I am going to write letters, Gray," said Mr. 
Carey, after breakfast. ^* I am not Coming with 
you." 

"Caro, what are you going to write about?" 
said bis wife, sitting down before him, and 
laying her two hands on bis arm. He smiled, 
and answered her with some hard technical 
words, which he knew would silence her at 
once. 

" Oh, don't teil me any more," said she, 
putting her fingers to her ears. " I did not 
think you were going to commit accounts, or I 
would not have come near you. Come, Sir Gray, 
let me escape him tili bis mind settles again." 
And, affecting this borror, she still passed 
close by him, and slid her hand into bis, im- 
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plying, "Think of me." However, she made 
Gray believe ishe was thinking of nothing but 
him. 

Mr. Carey, as I divined, was so absolutely cer- 
tain tbat she loved him yet more than he loved 
her, and that she was secretly — even secretly to 
herseif — made anxious by this to gain something 
and lose nothing in Ins affections, tbat it never 
entered bis head she had any object with other 
people than to secure ä due share of admiration. 
Nor, indeed, had she. And as to any conse- 
qnences to thera which might ensue frora her 
coquetry, the subject never occurred to her. 

She took a very long walk with Gray. Neither 
of thera seemed to think of Coming back. After 
I had anxiously consulted with the cook, and 
looked at my gown, I went into the drawing- 
room, thinking she would, even before I got 
there, be returned, as she had professed to be so 
easily tired, and spent my time as one does out 
of one's own ordinary room, in running my fingers 
through my hair, and reading the newspaper 
wrong way and right way. It was of no use to 
set about any regulär employraent when one was 
sure to be so soon disturbed. Besides, I was 
thinking of Gray. In this way an hour passed, 
after I had supposed I should not have a minute 
to kill. I had a mind to joiu them ; but per- 
haps they did not want me. I thought of Dr. 
Monkton, whose library hours were- nearly over, 
and then he was always glad to have me to lec- 
ture. I must have been a little restless, for I 
determined to go voluntarily to him. But as I 
was resolving so to do, he himself came in. 
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" Hey, Katherine ! are yon all alone ?" said 
he. " Where 's Mrs. Carey ?" • 

" What ! you did not come to look for me," 
Said I ; " I was better disposed towards yofUj for 
I was just Coming in search of you." 

" Very much obliged, Katherine ; what can I 
do for you ?" 

" I thought you would read with nie a little. 
It is just the time you are generally disen- 
gaged." 

" But it is such a fine day," said Dr. Monk- 
ton, " I thought we might all take a walk some- 
where or other." 

" A walk ! you don't raean it ?" 

" Yes, I do ; when there are strangers in the 
house, one must sacriiice a little to them, and 
Mrs. Carey, perhaps, will be tired without some 
little amusement. Go, and ask her." 

" She has thought of it before you ; she has 
been Walking with Gray ever since breakfast." 

Dr. Monkton contracted his Ups into a chir- 
rup ; after a moment, he said, " Where are they 
gone? It would be very civil if we joined 
thera. Get your bonnet, and let us go." But 
he had so often defeated my hopes of out-door 
enterprizes, that I would not second his. 

" No, no !" said I, " they will do very well ; 
and I know you don't like Walking. Let us get 
Locke, and read here until they come in. We 
will sit by the window, shall we ?" But I saw 
a shade of something like embarrassment come 
into ray Doctor's face, and I repented most 
heartily of bringing it. " Yet, perhaps, we had 
better go," said I ; " it would be kind after all." 
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And I was going into the hall for ray bonnet, 
when we heard voices approaching the house. 

"No, here they come," said Dr. Monkton ; 
" that 's all very well ; so we shall be saved the 
trouble." 

Accordingly, they came slowly up the green 
walk in front of the Windows, talking in the 
most earnest and confidential way, just as if 
they had all the secrets in the world to teil. 
Whether Mrs. Carey's Communications were 
quite so weighty as she made them appear, was 
not certain, for I observed that when they came 
near enough to be heard, though she had not 
changed her earnest attitude, she was repeating 
words that are like attorneys' flourishes, good 
only to lengthen the line : such as, " Therefore, 
you See it is so," and " on that account, as I 
was saying, it is better," " you know," " is not 
it, yes — exactly." There was no affectation 
of absorbed attention in Gray. It was perfectly 
real ; though he, too, seemed at the end of dis- 
course. When they came close, she raised her 
eyes suddenly, returning, as it were, to other 
people. 

" You were deep in conversation," said Dr. 
Monkton. 

" Were we ? Oh, yes, so we were." 

" So you were wo«," thought I ; " can't this 
wise Doctor see any further tlian that ?" 

Meantime Mrs. Carey's eyes had ascertained 
that her husband was not in the room. " Where 's 
Lucius?" she said; "I want to say a word to 
him before he goes out." 

" He is gone," said Dr. Monkton ; " he finished 
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his letters, and said he would ride over to Hol- 
keden to see the Adairs." 

" Gone !" said she, quickly. " Did not he 
want me ? He asked for me, Fm afraid ? 

" No, I think not," said Dr. Monkton, 

" Oh," said Mrs. Carey, not with pique but 
in a gentle tone of dejection ; " I thought, per- 
haps, he had." 

She looked like a child who says, "Now, 
you've spoiled all my happiness ; you must play 
by yourselves now, I won't play with you any 
more." I daresay all the tirae she had been ap- 
proaching the house she had intended to walk 
and talk with Mr. Carey, and she was disap- 
pointed ; after a long confidential conversation 
with any of her suite, she always seemed desi- 
roas to assure herseif that her hasband knew 
she preferred his society to the whole world, 
and she would take pains to secure it, though, 
in every other instance, it was others who took 
pains for hers. She said nothing of this, but it 
was not hard to understand, at least to a silent 
spectator of her own sex ; and, perhaps, Dr. 
Monkton guessed partly the State of the case. 
Gray neither knew his own feelings nor hers; 
and on the present oecasion he only thought she 
was tired by her walk, as she said, and, perhaps, 
as she thought, she was; and when she lay down 
on the sofa, and enjoined none to speak to her, 
he looked as much concerned as if she had been 
really ill. 

My dear Gray, how easily men are taken in ! 
Gray accordingly drew one curtain, put back 
another — opened this window — shut it again — 
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brought cushions — placed footstools, and Mrs. 
Carey grew worse and worse for every reraedy. 
She was very grateful for them, bade him give 
himself no trouble — begged him not to be so 
very goodnatured, and thought herself really ill, 
and really obliged ; tili, by degrees, she began 
to grow pleased with herself and the world again, 
through the^flattering anxiety and concern of 
her young and sincere adorer, and allowed her- 
self, at last, to be now comfortable, and upon 
the point of recovery. 

" Now, go on in your own way," said she, 
drawing a shawl round her beautiful Shoulders, 
and settling herself upon the cushions. " Don't 
raind me, I shall listen while you talk ; it will 
be the best thing in the world for ine." 

This is a hard injunction ; as to going on 
in one's own way, under the eyes and ears of a 
listening stranger, you may just as well expect 
a learner in a foreign language to declare bis 
sentiments freely to the man who will correct 
bis bad granimar. *' Nonsense," said I to my- 
self, '* she can talk as well as any of us." 
Ilowever, to please Gray, I did my best, tax- 
ing my brain for some subject which should 
put her into conceit with herself, and, conse- 
quently, with her associates. It was a matter 
of difficulty to find this, but I succeeded at last, 
and then only it was that she recovered her 
health, and finally became well enough to take 
a drive before dinner. 

The next day, and the next, still went on in 
this way. Mrs. Carey was pleased with the ad- 
miration she excited, and could not think of 
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allowing it to become less. Gray was fascinated, 
and never doubted that be did anything raore 
than admire a very beautiful guest, the wife of 
bis friend. He looked so happy and seemed so 
well pleased wben be was laughing and talking 
witb ber, tbat I reproached myself for not being 
attractive and deligbtful like ber — for being so 
inferior a companion, She bad bei place by bis 
side, ber inerry graceful words on purpose for 
bim ; sbe was very pleased and joyous also, and 
unconscioas tbat sbe was trifling. Tbey were 
young ; formed to be gay and bappy-^and gay 
and bappy tbey were ; and I, wbo was a specta- 
tor, watcbed anxiously witbout well knowing 
wbat I was afraid of. 

One day it so bappened tbat tbere was to be 
eub-bunting close to Buckwell, tbe bounds were 
to draw a covert just outside tbe park at five in 
tbe morning ; and at nigbt, wben it was being 
talked over, Mrs. Carey said sbe must see it, 
Sbe understood tbat I bad often gone out witb 
Gray at tbat hour ; and wbatever acbievement 
gave occasion for any one eise to be talked of, 
sbe would always undertake and excel tbeir Per- 
formance, if possible. Sbe beard Gray describe 
tbe " great blobs of dew," tbe " sbadows wbicb 
came from tbe east instead of tbe west;" she 
was eager to see it all, and Gray was transported 
to tbink of sbowing it to ber. 

"Caro, say if it won't be deligbtful!" sbe 
said to her busband, kneeling down and lay- 
ing ber bands on bis arm, Gray baving left the 
room. 

" Perfectly so, in anticipation," answered be ; 
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" only I think you will repent when it is to be 
put into execiition." 

" Oh, it will not tire me in the least," said 
Mrs. Carey ; " and if it does it will be no worse 
than'a ball at night instead of a ride early in 
the morning." 

**I did not mean the fatigue, fairest Mar- 
garet," said Mr. Carey. 

"What then, dear?" said she, in a sudden 
tone of alarm ; but her inind was set on the 
project, and, finding him silent, she went on 
with it. " It is raerely a few dogs, and the old 
huutsman, you know, Lucius, and a canter of 
two or three miles, and then breakfast, all just 
as usual ; that's all right, is not it, Lucius?" 

He smiled and said, " Quite right;" and she, 
being desirous to think him in earnest, took him 
for such, at least for the present, though I 
would have ventured all my störe of worldly 
goods that she would not let the matter rest 
finally tili she had convinced herseif thoroughly 
of his real opinion, and given up her own to it 
— and this he also probably knew perfectly well. 
We all separated, however, at eleven o'clock, 
with the project just where it was, Gray giving 
Orders for the horses to be ready by a quarter 
before five. He himself was up, I think, nearly 
an hour before the time. The morning was 
heavenly fair, holy and calm like a temple ; I 
came to him by half-past four, and began to 
fear, as much as he continued to believe, that 
Mrs. Carey would joiu us after all. The mi- 
nutes went on ; the horses were about to come 
round. 
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" Take some raore coffee, Katherine," said he, 
speaking with glee and excitement ; " was there 
ever such a lucky morning." 

" So it is, but you are a lucky man always." 

" Hey?" Said Gray, with a half sigh, ** I don't 

know that; I wish but is she Coming, do 

you think ?" 

"Itishardly time, isitr 

** Passed," said Gray ; " well, one comfort is, 
she is quite sure to come at last. It is not like 
going in search of the soraebody you want to 
accompany you. You are sure to miss them — 
but she is here ; actually here in the house." 

" It will be late, though," said I, rather dis- 
pleased at this certainty. 

" No matter, we shall find them somewhere," 
said Gray. " I wish she would come, though," 
said he, after a minute's pause, "we have so 
much less time to ride, every minute she de- 
lays." 

" Perhaps she will be afraid of the weather," 
said I, Walking to the window. 

" Weather !" cried Gray ; " what can you 
mean, Katherine?" 

" Or they have forgotten to call her." 

" Oh, certainly not ; for I sent them to the 
door myself." 

" Well, I don't know what can be the matter," 
said I, complacently, for I began to feel sure 
she would not come at all. 

" Nor I," cried Gray, Walking up and down, 
then stopping to listen. 

" I suppose you can't wait," said I. 

**Stay, here she is," cried Gray, springing 
towards the door. 
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" Nay, never !" said I, under my breath. 

In walked her maid as Gray flung open the 
door. " My mistress says she is sorry, but she 
shan't be able to coine this morning/' said tbe 
Abigail, who was very angry at beiiig made to 
rise so early, " She is not quite well." 

Gray's countenance feil. " Then I shall not 
go either," said he, pettishly, when the raaid 
closed the door, ^' unless, indeed, Katherine, you 
particularly wish it. TU go with you if you 
please." 

" No, indeed, I don't care about it ; never 
mind me ; but won't they expect you ?" 

" They raust expect, then," said Gray, sitting 
down, and kicking his hat out of bis way. ^* Bing 
the bell, Katherine, and we will send away the 
horses ; and take off your riding habit, and let 
US stay at home, then." 

I did all he bade me without further dis- 
cussion, and returned to him so soon as I had 
got on my ordinary dress. Tt was but little 
after five even now, and we had many spare 
hours before breakfast without anything parti- 
cular to occupy them. We went out into the 
delicious morning and walked through our usual 
haunts. We visited labourers at their early 
work, youngcolts, new plantations; thegardener 
whom we met took us to see the dark, stinking 
mushroom houses, and the gamekeeper led us to 
the kennel where six fat young pointer puppies 
were blindly wheezing and creaking over their de- 
jected,lean-looking mother. All the sesights were 
undeniably interesting, but Gray did not take his 
usual pleasure in them. After the first feelipg 
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of vexation, he was no longer, indeed, angry, but 
he intended to be in better spirits than he really 
was. 

It was a very hot day, and the sun grew too 
powerful to be endured for mere laziness; we 
had been Walking a long time already, so we 
returned to Gray's roora, and there, with the 
light shaded and the air admitted, prepared to 
pass the time before breakfast. Gray threw 
himself on a sofa, and took a book in liis band. 
I had a basket of flowers to put into a great 
yase. I set the vase on the ground near him, 
and kneeled down, leaving him quiet, to talk or 
read bis duU book just as be liked, for I observed 
he had taken the first near him, and that it was 
not on any very interesting subject. But he 
took a course of bis own, for he feil asleep — ^he 
had been in bed hardly at all, I believe, the night 
before; we had been Walking for three hours, 
and the morning was very hot. 

When I looked upfrom my employraent, after 
a long silence, I pereeived that he had closed his 
eyes and was sleeping. I gave up the flowers and 
looked earnestly at him. I would not have dis- 
turbed him on any aecount, and when I remem- 
bered that I was kneeling holt upright, and that 
it tired me, I only leaned back like a Persian in 
a picture, and joined my two hands between my 
knees, for the better assistance, and the expres- 
sion of the feelings which the sight of him thus 
sleeping and unoonscious excited. To think 
that she may ever disturb that noble heart, cloud 
that open, kind face ! 

** There is a shade of trouble in it now,** 
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thought ly looking at the face before me in the 
anconsciousness and undisguisedness of sieep. 
" Why did ehe ever come here, and we all so 
happy tili she came — so safe ? Oh ! if ever there 
should be the least thought of wrong in him, how 
miserable he would be ! and at present he does 
not know that there is one fear of it. Oh ! my 
beautiful Gray, ray noble Gray, how I wish I 
were a thought to come into your heart and say 
just a word ! I would not care to die, Gray, if I 
could do that, and be peace or safety to you, my 
own dear, dear Gray !" 

I was going on after this fashion as good as 
alone (inasmuch as he was asleep), and yet under 
the influence of the actual presence of the object 
of my thoughts, so that I gave free way to the 
earnest looks and attitude which the feelings 
suggested; when Gray suddenly awoke, and, 
though I changed my position, unclasped my 
hands, and grew commonplace in a moment, yet 
the glance of tbe eye is quicker still, and he had 
seen me before I altered. 

" Katherine," said he, " what are you doing — 
saying your prayers ?" 

" They were for you, if I was," said I. 

" For nie? thank you, then," answered Gray ; 
" and indeed, Katherine, I never saw you, nor 
any one, so earnest about something ; what was 
it? Tellme."^ 

" I was looking at you, that was all/' 

" You meant me a great deal of good-will, 
I'm sure,*' said Gray. " It was a good eye upon 
me, and more influential than any evil one, TU be 
bound." 

"Oh, it ought to be, because I love you, 

F 
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Gray." After arriving at this pitch I altered 
my tone, because these heroics did not do at 
all, " That is to say, a very little indeed," and 
I came up to the sofa and sat down beside him, 
hiding my face upon bis Shoulder. 

** Good little Katherine !" said Gray, caress- 
i°gly> "we two have some regard for each 
other, have not we?" 

" Oh ! more than anybody eise in the world," 
said I. 

"Yes, I suppose so," said Gray, after a 
moment's pause, for he could not help feeling 
that I was alluding to something, and thinking 
of something more than I said ; *^ though other 
people are very civil and specious at the least, 
are not they ?" 

" Oh, and very kind, really. Like Mr. Carey, 
for instance," said I. 

" Yes, and Mrs. Carey," said Gray. 

" Why — ^perhaps so." 

" Perhaps ? Is not she pleased here, do you 
think — is anything disagreeble to her — don't 
you believe she likes to be here ?" 

Oh, yes ! I do indeed ; but you were talking 
oilikmg people^ not phcesJ' 

"Well?" said Gray,. in the tone of one who 
means to say what he cares about, just as if he 
did not care, and was jesting. ^' Does not she 
likemer 

" Oh ! mightily, of course," said I, in the same 
tone ; " she does not believe there is such an- 
otber young man in the world." 

" She has excellent taste," said Gray ; " but 
really, Katherine, tlon't you think she does like 

US?" 
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*' Indeed, Gray, I don't think she does very 
much ; not better than she has done, and will 
do, as manj agreeable people as she meets." 
And tbough both of us talked in the plural, each 
knew it was he only whom we meant. 

"Why do you say that? What reason is 
there for that ? It is mere prejudice, on account 
of her graceful, open manner." 

" Oh, no indeed, not prejudice. It is a pretty 
manner, only she never seems to me really 
concerned in anything we show her or do for 
her." 

" You are wrong, Katherine, in my opinion. 
She is interested delightfully in all I like to 
interest a person. Did she talk much about my 
plan for the village ?" 

"No,Gray." 

" But she asked me to read it, you know." 

" Yes, but I don't thirfk she mentioned it. 
Ferhaps it was not a sort of thing to interest 
her." Gray looked mortified, but laughed, and 
Said No, and then went on. " At all events she 
is very easily amused. Why all yesterday, what 
entertainment was there for her but dining, 
Walking, and riding with me ; yet I don't think 
she was tired." 

" No ; I dare say. She had nothing to say to 
me, so I can't judge. She would not hear of 
going to the Ituin, nor of the boat, nor of riding 
together; she would go alone with you — and 
yet " 

" Yet what?" said Gray, smiling, in spite of 
himself, as I asked all this. 

*^ Yet she had rather have fiad a word from 
Mr. Carey." 

f2 
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" Of course,'' eaid Gray, half rising, and 
half angry, " I am not going to compare myself 
with him in her good opinion. You don't know 
what you are saying, Katherine. Of course she 
thinks best of her husband." 

" Yes, Gray, quite of course ; only then why 
should she make other people fancy that it is 
them she prefers ?" 

*' She does not," said Gray. 

*^ Unless they reflect upon it, she does," 
said I. 

Gray answered nothing, but lay meditating 
and frowning for two or three minutes. He was 
evidently considering something he had not 
considered before, and which he could not deny, 
though he was not pleased at it. He seemed 
to wish to overthrow his own conclusion, and 
not to be able. He was going to speak once, 
and stopped again. At last he got up, and in a 
very loud, shrill whistle, began the sentimental 
air of 

" Away we aU trotted together." 

He finished that at the window, whistling as 
energetically as if he had done it for money, yet 
he did not know he was whistling at all, I think, 
tili he came to the end, and recollected himself. 
Then he returned to the table, where I was 
again arranging the flowers, not observing him, 
as far as he could see, and said the yase was a 
pretty shape, and copied from one found at 
Herculaneum, to which declaration I assented, 
and he went out of the room. 

I could scarceiy teil whether my Suggestion 
had any effect or not. I was careful, at all 
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events, that he should not see I remembered 
giving him any advice, and hoped the more on 
that account that he would follow it. He never 
hinted at the subject again to me, and jet, 
without being able to teil "whj^ I was more at 
ease during the two days that remained of Mrs. 
Carey's visit than I had been before. No 
stranger could possibly have detected the slightest 
change in bis manner towards her, yet there 
was something which I could feel, though I 
could not define ; something which I knew an- 
swered best to her own feeling. It was not 
earnesty it was playing at being in earnest. 

The day, however, that Mr. and Mrs. Carey 
left US was rather a gloomy one. The sudden 
change from excitement to repose was uncom- 
fortable, and it was piain to me that Gray was 
in want of the occupation which her constant 
demand on bis attention had given him. How- 
ever she was gone; and I had no doubt was 
half forgetful already, in the pleasure of driving 
with Mr. Carey, of Gray of Buckwell, and of all 
that had passed. They went early, and there 
was all the day before us to spend without them. 
Dr. Monkton said he should drive home and 
consult bis housekeeper upon the ordering in of 
sugar and candles. Gray had iirst a mind to 
ride, then to stay at home and write letters, 
then to shoot ; and in all these projects I offered 
to join to him. At length we determined on the 
last; and more listlessly than usual, he set out, and 
I by bis side, towards a wood at the distance of 
a mile or two. I was deligh^ed to find myself so 
situated again ; I did not want anybody to take 
my place; but I was careful not to Bay as 
much, and contented myself with enjoying. 
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" It will rain," said Gray, looking up in the 
clouds. " It is an uncomfortable day." 

" I don't think it will," said I, seeing more of 
blue sky than he did. " It will be warmer pre- 
sently ; the sun is Coming out." 

" It is just two years ago since we began 
housekeeping," said Gray ; ** I wish I could see 
this day twelvemonth, and know what we shall 
both be doing." 

" I can guess ; just what we are doing now ; 
what should change us ?" 

"Nothing, to be sure. Except that things 
never stand still long together. In the most 
monotonous life there is a sudden turning over 
of the leaf ; to-day one expects to go on for ever 
just the saijoie, and to-morrow it is all altered." 

" Well, then, I wish to-morrow would not 
come ; I am contented with to-day." 

We went on in silence a little way. It was a 
misty autumnal day, and our path lay up a 
brook, which came along the bottom of a narrow 
Valley, the sides of which were covered with 
wood ; the brook leaped over the little ledges of 
rpck which composed its bed, and the red berries 
of the briony hung in garlands over it. At a 
little distance up this dingle was a cleared space, 
where in a former fall charcoal had been burned, 
and which still remained a round, black, dry 
spot among the underwood. This bare circle 
stood at the top of a bank, and beneath it a foot- 
path wound down the side of the dell, at the 
top of which we were pow Standing. Just 
below US, and at the foot of this little hill, there 
appeared as we came to the top a party of wan- 
dering artisans, tinkers and chairmenders, as 
appeared by the materials loaded on the backs 
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of the two donkeys which oomposed part of 
their train. 

" This path ought to be stopped," said Gray ; 
*^ they all steal wood as tbey walk along, as a 
•matter of oourse." 

^^ But they ornament tbe plaoe to tbe amount 
of tbe damage done/' said I, looking at tbe bare 
black locks of the cbildren, tbe lean dog, tbe 
group made by ragged meu and women, tbe pro- 
jecting burtbens of tbe donkeys. One of tbe 
latter, boweyer^ soon attracted a different kind 
of notice. He was a weak beast, almost bidden 
ander bis load, and seemed to be making nseless 
efForts to climb tbe steep ascent after bis cora- 
rade, which had soon, with all the Company but 
one, gained half the beight of tbe hill. Tbe 
man who drove bim urged bim on by tbe most 
savage blows and curses, and the miserable 
animaly straining its weak limbs and receiving 
the blows on its outstretched muscles^ was a 
piteous spectacle indeed. 

" Holloa !" cried Gray, " a little pity, friend, 
would not be out of the way." 

The man looked up, saw us, and began hoping 
for a Shilling directly. "Lord, your bonour, 
be is tbe laziest beast — it's all bis cunning — I 
am the pitifuUest master to dumb things that 
ever was seen." 

"It's well that bis own opinion can't be 
asked," said Gray. 

" It's a desperate bot day," said tbe gipsy, 
not attending to this remark^ " and hard work 
getting this cross creature up tbe hill ; but if I 
had the prioe 6i only half a pint of ale at tbe 
top, I would not burry bim." 
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" ril not pay you for sparing him," said Gray. 
"Spare him becaase he is yoar own beast." 

" May the flesb of me fall off my own bones, 
if I do !" cried the man, and in a great passion 
he feil npon the animal, cudgelling him, while he* 
bit bis own nnder lip for fury. 

Now Gray grew angry also. " Hold ! I teil 
you, I won't see such cruelty. The animal 
cannot stir." 

Again the man paused, but it was ont of ha- 
bitual deference to anybody possessing rank and 
money, and not from any decrease of anger : the 
passion was obliged to vent itself by some means, 
so he began bemoaning himself, and wishing 
first himself dead, and then the poor donkey ; 
and then cried out to Gray to shoot it. ^' Shoot 
it, sir, through the head. I wish it were dead, 
and a hundred feet under the ground ; shoot it, 
I say, and I'U carry the load myself." 

" Say it again," said Gray, " and I will." 

" I teil you do, then," cried the man, " and I 
wish it had been done a year ago, before ever I 
wasted thistles on it." 

"Stand out of the way, then," said Gray, 
leyelling his gun. 

"HoUoa, what then! hey!" said the man, 
not intending to be taken at his word, but 
retreating. 

Gray drew the trigger, and shot it dead in a 
moment. It was a foolish thing, but so it was, 
and he said to me, " I don't repent at all of it. 
If he not mean to be taken at bis word, what did 
he speak for?" 

Meantime, there was such a hurly raised by 
the gipsy, and the noise of the gun was so 
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strikingy that all tbe horde oame running back to 
See what was the matter. Our attention was 
caught by them at first, but looking at the fallen 
hero of tbe fraj again, there appeared tumbling 
their way out of bis panniers first one pbeasant, 
tben another pbeasant, victims of tbe poaobing 
gipsy, wbo, wben he saw them, began to lay 
aside bis rage, and tried to kick them among the 
fern. But Gray had seen them too certainly, 
and down the bank he rushed to seize bis lawful 
prey. Tbe lord of tbe fallen donkey took up a 
stone, and aimed it so truly, that he bit bim a 
blow upon bis bead, which staggered and nearly 
brought bim to the ground. He recovered bis 
footing, however, and darted on. His gun was 
too formidable a weapon to be withstood, and 
after another volley of missiles, tbe gipsies, male 
and female, fled up tbe steep side of tbe opposite 
bank, and left all the prey in tbe bands of the 
Victor. Gray was delighted with success, eager 
to pursue and punish the poacbers, and the hurt 
he had received from the stone passed unre- 
garded. He would not feel it; he would not 
acknowledge that he was injured by it; and 

Eersevered tili he had secured tbe gipsy, and had 
im safe under tbe custody of tbe garaekeeper. 
Dr. Monkton came back and beard the whole 
adventure with great glee, but not a word was 
Said of the blow ; and yet his practised eye could 
not but detect there was sometbing wrong. He 
questioned, and, as far as I knew, I told bim 
what was the matter ; tben be grew uneasy, but 
Gray still persisted in being well, and at last — 
at the end of twenty-four hours' struggle — sank 
subdued ; he lost consciousness and self-oontrol, 

F6 
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and was at the verj brink of the grave, even 
when he was persuading me tbat nothiug ailed 
him. Horrible days! The first fear, the first 
near view of the frail tenure of life ! the terror 
and the danger endnred as long as the externa! 
causes were in Operation ! The dreadful question 
was, whether they or the vigonr of bis Constitu- 
tion coald longest hold out, and nobody denied 
for a moraent that the evil Symptoms might ac- 
quire new force, and subdue the powers of life at 
once. 

During this period of suspended volition, the 
ideas which floated chiefly through bis mind made 
tbemselves words. He had a faint idea that he 
was dying, and the thought came with it of me, 
who should stay behind. I was in almost all bis 
thoughts, and yet, though I was close to him 
night and day, he believed I was absent. He 
almost broke my heart by conjuring me to send 
Katherine to him, by asking why she would not 
come, and by saying he had done her great 
unkindness and had left her penniless in the 
world, and it was for that reason she was 
absent. " Teil her to come to me only once," 
Said he ; "I want to see her before I go ; I have 
been very cruel to her, and she forsakes me. 
Oh, why does not she come once before I go ?" 

They said that if he should sleep and then wake 
composed, all would be well ; but if this deli- 
rium went off without sleep, the retum of rea- 
son would be a sign of death. How fearful it 
was to watch bis delirious words, and in the 
midst of the dread they inspired, fear to hear 
them turn into reason, to be terrified at the pos- 
sibility that he should pronounce in love and 
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calmness my name, yet the frenzy of the fever 
was equally fearfuL It lasted unabated to all 
outward appearance, but at last there was a 
change in the cnrrent of bis ideas, and that, 
perhapSy indicated some in the disorder. The 
notion possessed him that death was near, bnt 
that be was not permitted to die until be had 
accomplished some act whicb he made the efforts 
of a dreaming man to execute. The will was 
vigorouSy bat be seemed to bimself restrained 
from action. He besought assistance, that wben 
the tbing desired sbould be done, he might at 
last rest ; the sense of extreme fatigue seemed 
to possess bim, and the notion of the tomb was 
like that of a bed, promising cool and deep 
slumber. But tbis sometbing to do prevented 
bim frora enjoying it. Dr. Monkton thought 
that if be could imagine himself to have exe- 
cuted wbat he wished, it was possible tbat bis 
mind might suspeud its activity, and that be 
migbt sleep. He therefore encouraged, by every 
means in bis power^ the fancied execution, and, 
at every Suggestion of Gray, foUowed and hu- 
moured bis wild dreamings. 

"I must write it, you know," said Gray, 
making, bowever, no effort to lift bis band in 
the act of writing. 

"Yes, yes; I am writing it, and you will 
sign," Said Dr. Monkton. " See, it is ready." 

"Is it? Well, then, make it fast. It is 
poor Katberine's only chance, you know." 

" Yes, her only chance." 

'* If I could but make her secure they all say 
I migbt die, and it is tbat whicb makes me 
seem so ill ; thougb, in fact, Tm not ill, only 
weary." 
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"Thank God!" said Dr. Monkton, softly. 
"What eise shall I write?" 

" Write that Katherine is to have all the 
money. I shall want none, you know, where I 
am going." 

" Well, it 's written," said Dr. Monkton ; 
" now you may rest." 

" But can you swear it is ?" 
"I swear by Heaven ! by earth..." 
" That 's well," said Gray. Then, good-bye." 
His eyes drooped, yet did not close. We 
watched breathless and motionless, lest we 
should disturb the hovering and uncertain sleep. 
I remember hearing the flight of an insect at 
that moment across the room, and it sounded 
to me as startling as the blast of a trumpet. 
But Gray heard it not. By degrees the eyelids 
sank quietly down; a calmer expression stole 
over his face ; he slept. We watched him for 
hours, raotionless as himself. He woke at last, 
and, looking round him, smiled at me, and said^ 
" Katherine, I've been ill, have not I ?" 

From the time that Gray began to recover 
he did so rapidly, but something seemed to 
dwell upon his raind which prevented a still 
quicker progress. He seemed more anxious 
about his own State than his bold temper made 
probable, and he was impatient to have the very 
day fixed when he might get rid of the re- 
straint considered necessary for recovery. Un- 
like his usual habits, he would not confide to me 
the secret feelings which too evidently oppressed 
him, and if I tried to lead him towards a confi- 
dence he would always avoid the subject, or 
deny that anything went wrong with him. I 
could only account for all this by supposing that 
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the same idea respecting me, which had haunted 
him in delirium^ continued to give bim uneasi- 
ness under returning health. I tried to talk on 
the subjecty but he always eluded it, and I began 
to believe had at last overcome the phantasy 
which haunted him in sickness. 

He, howeyer, plainly wished to be alone, and 
at last took his own waj, told Dr. Monkton he 
must be busy such a day, and desired me to take 
the opportunity for a walk. I obeyed him ; at 
least I left the room, but when I had my bonnet 
on, and had walked a hundred yards from the 
housOy I could not bear the fresh air and the 
wide bright scene, contrasted with the dark 
room of sicknesSy and taking patience against 
the pleasure to which he had condemned me, 
merely went up and down the terrace which ran 
under the wall of the house, in a part of which 
was the window of his room. After I had been 
there more than half an hour I saw a door open 
from a side entrance, and a ßgure steal gently 
out. I stood still a minüte, but the figure 
turned its head hither and thither, as though it 
were still more fain to meet with some person 
or object of its search than to get away unob- 
served. In the course of these observations it 
seems that I was perceived, and then changing 
the reconnoitring attitude hitherto observed, on 
came the figure to meet me, and I perceived it 
was Mr. Corn. 

*' Tm glad we've met, ma'am," said he ; '* I 
wished to see you that I might give you joy." 

** What, you think him so much better ?" said 
I, concluding he alluded to Gray's recovery. 

"Why, I don't know that," answered Mr. 
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Com, shaking his head, " though I'm sure / have 
every reason to hope it ; but the risk, Miss Baek- 
well, under Sir Gray 's circumstanceSy really is 
tremendous." 

" What risk?" cried I, starting, and ready to 
fly to the house. 

" Oh, not immediate," said Mr. Com ; " better, 
I trust. And yet, except a proved friend, like 
myself, who is there that could advance money 
for such a purpose, with such a prospect ?" 

" What, has he been borrowing again ? I 
hoped that was all over." 

** Nay, nay, Miss Katherine ; why such mys- 
tery among f riends ? Vm as glad as you can be 
that it is you who are to be benefited by it ; and 
I'm sure, if any thing should unfortunately happen 

to Sir Gray, you'U not forget who it was 

you know, ma'am " And he paused, and 

looked in my face, to see, probably, what was 
the extent of my knowledge or my ignorance. 

" No, I don't know. I don't want to know, if 
Gray has any secret." 

" Oh, it's just as well you should. You raay 
have your own projects, ma'am, no doubt ; and 
as I was saying, that without my aid it being 
impossible to raise such a sum, you'U not forget 

of course, supposing anything should in 

short now, will you guess how much?" 

" No, no ; I know nothing about it." 

He approached me closely, and, in a short, 
low voice, throwing his eyes out of the comers 
at me, he said, " Ten thousand ? Humph ! what 
think you ofthat?" 

" What, for me ? You don't mean it, I hope ?" 

" Why, you never, surely, could have expected 
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more? You don't know the value of money» 
ma'am." 

" Oh, he never shall do that. Go back to 
him, Mr. Corn, be so very kind — you are so well 
acquainted with business, you can manage it — 
go back, and make him give up such an idea.'* 

"My dear lady," said Mr. Com, laughing, 
** I am better acquainted with business than 
that. I don't exactly, indeed, understand your 
view of the case ; but some future day, when I 
shall have the pleasure of putting this paper into 
your hands, I am quite certain t/ou will under- 
stand mine.'* 

So saying, he showed me a document, flou- 
rished over with law-terms, but in which he 
pointed out such words as ^^Katherine, com- 
monly called Katherine Buckwell," and " in case 
of the death of Sir Gray Buokwell, Bart. ;" and 
next, a set of letters spelling forth ten thousand 
pounds. I did not want to see so much, for it 
was like looking at a secret of Gray's ; and al- 
though Mr. Corn steadily prohibited me from 
speaking on the subject to my brother, I gave 
him no such assurance, and, the moment I got 
rid of him, ran straight to Gray, and remon- 
strated. I knew he could only obtain such an 
arrangement by some very large sacrifice, and I 
was beut on nothing so much as changing his 
purpose. 

But he would not hear me. He said, granting 
even that he did make a sacrifice, it was one to 
his own ease. ^^ I would not hazard seeing such 
a spectre again, Katherine, as I saw in my crazy 
State for ten times ten thousand. There was 
your piteous face, as pale as a sheet, and you 
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were in tbreadbare black, and did not hear me, 
though I tried to call you. Do you know, Ka- 
tberine, I could see througb your tbin bands, 
and you were sitting alone, in some great town, 
witb notbing on tbe table but a tallow candle in 
a tin candlestick." 

Gray would bear no more, and explain no 
raore. He gave bimself up joyfuUy now to 
getting well, and said tbere was notbing to 
Kinder bim unless I tbwarted bim upon bis pet 
scbeme. I was not accustomed to resist bim, 
and could do no more. By tbe accidental disco- 
very of bis secret I was restored to bis füll con- 
fidence, and during bis recovery was bis constant 
companion, and tbe only one from wbom be 
would ask tbe little Services of an invalid. But, 
indeed, tbey soon ceased to be necessary, for bis 
healtb retumed quicker tban tbe rules of art 
could allow possible; and wbile Dr. Monkton 
was still prescribing precautions and potions, be 
bad resumed bis old babits, and bad forgotten 
and ceased to feel tbat be bad been ill. 

Among tbe amusements of bis convalescence, 
wbile be was yet not strong enougb to undertake 
long walks, was one in wbicb I often sbared as 
spectator. Tbis was sbooting at a mark, wbicb 
mark was placed on tbe door of a barn, at no 
great distance from tbe road, so tbat our diver- 
sion was witbin sigbt, tbougb out of tbe way of 
passengers. It was in tbis amusement tbat we 
were one day engaged, wben tbere came up 
towards us a woman comelily babited in black 
silk, long mittens on ber arms, and a fresb and 
rosy face withal, and bearty gait and air, in wbom 
we recognised tbe widow of one of tbe tenants 
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who had Bucceeded to her huBband's farro, his 
wealthy and cares. 

" Good me, Sir Gray !" said she, when she 
came up with us ; " is it you are hosting away 
at this rate ? Why, they told me I was to find 
yon on your back, all under the doctor's hands 
still/' 

" Not I," Said Gray ; " I am as well as ever I 
was in roy life. You will be disappointed of the 
funeral show this time, Mrs. Sollars." 

**For shame, Sir Gray!" said the widow. 
*'It is not providential to talk in that way. 
There's no knowing who's standing by to take 
you at your word." 

" But my Word is to live," said Gray. " I only 
said there was no funeral cake for the village 
yet." 

" Better not jest over such bitter bread," said 
the dame. ^^ But, in real earnest, I'm glad to 
see you so come about, sir, though you do look a 
little prettier than becomes a young man and 
gentleman ; but you'U soon overget that." 

Gray laughed. " If prettiness go by paleness, 
I shall, there's no doubt. But that can't be the 
meaning of pretty, when I see you so blooming, 
Mrs. Sollars." 

"Oh, Sir Gray," said the comely widow, 
charmed at the compliraent, " poor William used 
to like to see me a little hearty. But I have 
done thinking of such things now. There's no 
saying where the most beautiful and the best of 
US are hastening." With this she put on a very 
good look, and partly in sincerity, partly in 
hypocrisy, gave a great sigh. 

" Hastening to dine, in the first place," said 
Gray. "There's the hall-bell, and the house- 
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keeper will be delighted to see you ; and after 
dinner you must teil me about the barn-floor and 
the parlour-ceiling, for I know that's what 
you're come for." 

" It's very true, Sir Gray, that they are in 
need of mending ; so are we all — all in need of a 
stitch ; and it's best taken in time, for nobody 
can teil how near their end is at band." 

" And how does the dairy get on ?" said Gray. 
** How many calves are you going to rear this 
year?" 

" There's nothing amiss in it, Sir Gray," said 
the farmeress, who was famous as a dairywoman. 
" I have the factor Coming round already to be- 
speak thecheeses, thoughhegives me twopence a 
pound more than my neighbours ; and Blossom 
has a calf as handsome very near as herseif was 
at the little one's age — ^though there's no saying," 
she added, dropping her voice, " what may cut 
off a blossom before it come to be a cow.'' 

" Why, Mrs. Sollars," said Gray, laughing 
aloud, " I never heard you so instructive in my 
life. Where can you have been to get so much 
good learning ?'' 

** Nay, Fve been nowhere," said she ; " only 
the scenes of mortality about make one to calcu- 
late. To think of yoUj now, so young, and our 
landlord, too, within an inch of being pushed off 
the perch !" 

" Ay," said Gray, ** and if I had lost hold of 
the perch, as you say, my lease to you would 
have been as good as nothing." 

" Ah, hem !" said the dame, giving a great 
Clearing to her voice, as if she had reached the 
object of all her discourse. 

" Oh, thafs it, is it?" said Gray. «That is 
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the cause of all your sober sentences and long 
faces. Bat what can I do further in the matter ? 
I can't promise to live purely to oblige you." 

" That's not to be expected, sir," said Mrs. 
Sollars ; ** but you can speak a word to them as 
comes after you." 

Gray coloured a little^ as though the good 
woman's selfishness were a little too harsh ; bat 
in a moment or two he said, without any altera« 
tion of voice, " There's nothing like prudence in 
this World, Mrs. Sollars. You're the woroan to 
get on in it, be the other who she may; and 
though I'm soraewhat the younger of the two, 
yet, no doubt, you will be the one to say, * Ah, 
poor young man ! if he had but taken my 
advice!'" 

" I'm glad you approve of me, sir," said Mrs. 
Sollars, looking a little puzzled at the same time ; 
** and though there's not the least question that 
I shall be churchyard-clay before you be old 
man's flesh, yet, for fear of accident, I should 
like to have your uncle's band along with yours 
to the promise ; for if we were to lose you it 
would be sorrow enough, without the lease 
going too." 

** Pshaw !" said Gray. ** I like your concern 
for the lease best, for that's truth ; and though 
I'm the master at present, Mrs. Sollars— though 
there's nobody just yet except myself who is 
concerned in the property— yet, since you are so 
thoughtful " And then Gray paused. 

" Nay, I hope I've said nothing to anger you, 
sir," said Mrs. Sollars. " I spoke for the best, 
I am sure, and thought no härm ; but you qua- 
lity must make allowance for such as us." 
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"I angry? Not the least bit in the world," 
Said Gray. " On the contrary, I teil you that 
you are a carefiil and a prudent woman ; and if 
you'U go in, TU come and drink your long life 
before dinner is over." So saying, he nodded to 
her as she took her way to the hall, and then, 
tuming his eyes to me, hurst out into a laugh, 
and in a moment after sent the ball through the 
centre mark. He did not forget the scene, how- 
ever. His pride was roused, and he would have 
feit it like a weakness if he had not strictly com- 
plied with the good woman's request "Ay," 
said he, ^' just as little as I regard this charge of 
powder, will anybody regard me when I cease to 
be of use to tbem. AU fair," he added, care- 
lessly. 

" Don't say anybody, Gray/' 

" No, not you, poor dear child. But you and 
I are one in the world, you know. Pd be your 
mourner ; so it's fair you should be mine. But 
nobody eise; don't let your ghost expect it. 
And I assure you, Katherine, it is only to you 
that mine will come for any good office he may 
want." 

"Alas!" said I, trying to laugh, because I 
knew that it was his way to speak of these mat- 
ters thus lightly. But when I looked up at him 
I could not help my eyes filling with tears. 

Gray stooped and kissed me. " Well," said 
he, " send for my uncle, at all events." 

It was arranged before long that old Mr. Buck- 
well should pay us a visit, without, however, 
infonuing hira as yet of the particular object, 
and his son-in-law and granddaughters were to 
accompany him. 
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As mj uncle said, if it had not been for Gray, 
he himself would have been eldest Bon, and in 
poBsession of the property ; but with regard to 
him this idea did not give me the disagreeable 
Impression which it did towards Mr. Tasebrook, 
his son-in-law. He was a man who did not 
adore the possessor^ but who did adore posses- 
sion, particularly the possession of Buckwell; 
and all the regard he feit for us, arose 
exclusively from being the fortunate owners. 
Now I was not the owner, but I was surrounded, 
made what I was, by these things; I had no 
Claim of my own, upon which he would found 
the smallest atom of regard ; I was his hostess 
when he came among us, and an object of con- 
sideration solely by that circumstance ; and the 
idea that he should ever change places with me, 
came in the shape of something much more 
repugnant than one's own death — it came in that 
of the death of the one friend I had in the 
World. It was only Gray 's glorious health, and 
the moral impossibility of any such occurrence, 
that gave me courage in the presence of Mr. 
Tasebrook. His daughters were children in 
manners, though the eldest was nearly as old as 
I ; but their ill education, and the stränge habits 
of their father, made them my inferiors; even 
the eldest looked on me as a woman, while I 
treated her like a child. The youngest, poor little 
Martha, was in reality a cbild ; she was but nine 
years old, and would never live to see mature 
age ; she was plainly born merely to die ; and 
the amusements and instructions which for others 
of her own age had an object beyond childhood, 
were for her only good to amuse the early morn- 
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ing of lifo, which would never see noonday. 
Sbe suffered from complaints wbich seemed pro- 
per to age instead of childhood, and which bad 
given her all the signs of decay in the earliest 
youtb. A sallow skin, swoUen stature, decayed 
teetb ; and her cares, poor child, were natarally 
about ber medicines and her graels, as those of 
others are for raw apples and stolen sugar. 
With all this, there was that sweetness of tem- 
per which so constantly accompanies the loss of 
health in childhood, and such ingenuity in the 
execution of the little works which sbe was 
taught for her amusement, as comes from the 
sedentary babits of sickness and infirmity. 

My uncle was passionately attached to this 
little girl; and he seemed to tbink all bis 
interests confined to ber single life. He coald 
not bear Mr. Tasebrook's philosophy on the 
subject, which was, indeed, annecessarily sublime, 
and bad plainly a view to saying sayings, and 
notbing eise. 

"Martha," said ber fatber, wben we were 
come to the first evening, and the little girl was 
sitting on my uncle's knee, twisting a ribbon 
into a cbain; "Martba, now you must go to 
bed, and take your draught first, and then your 
powder an bour after.' Come !" 

" But I must finish the yellow row, papa,'* 
said Martha ; " I shan't get the cbain done in 
time if I don't work." 

" No, poor child," said her fatber ; ** whatever 
you do, you must do quickly." 

'* Don't hurry her, James," said my uncle. 

" It is not I who hurry ber," said Mr. Tase- 
brook, loudly sighing; "it is the irresistible 
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band which snaps both tbe golden cord and tbe 
cobweb thread." 

Martha looked up and smiled, tbinking there 
was something about ivork, probably about ber 
own, going on. 

" Husb ! bu8b ! James," cried my uncle ; 
" don't talk of cords and cobwflbs, wben it's your 
own cbild." 

" Wben I sailed along tbe Mediterranean, and 

saw tbe ruins of Megara " said Mr. Tasebrook, 

beginning in Latin, and tben bastily breaking ofF, 
as tbougb be recoUected our ignorance, and trans- 
lating into Englisb. *' Bat tbis is idle talk ; we 
all know wbat must be, must. Go to bed, 
Martba. , Susan!" Tbe eldest girl, wbo bad 
been eating toast and butter, came forward at 
tbis appeal, and began, witb great signs of 
autbority, to put up little Martba's work, and to 
waddle about witb words of admonition. Tbe 
sick cbild kissed tbe old man; tbe fatber 
learnedly feit ber pulse, and looked at ber 
tongue, regardless of tea time; and tbe eldest 
sister led her off, witb tbose tones and words 
wbicb belong to an old nursery-maid ratber than 
to a young girl. 

I looked at tbem all silently; thougbt of 
Gray, and tben of Buckwell, and said, or ratber 
thougbt to myself, •* It never can possibly be !" 

Tbe business wbicb brought tbem to Buckwell 
was soon explained by Gray. He summoned 
Mrs. Sollars; in bis careless manner told my 
uncle and bis son-in-law, her prudent anticipa- 
tion, and rose bimself into high spirits as Mr. 
Tasebrook, especially, took it gravely and showed 
bimself shocked by tbe transaction. 
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" This i8 a business," said he, " from which, 
I trust, Sir Gray, you will believe that my under- 
standing and inclination revolt. My father-in- 
law must do as he pleases ; propinquity of blood 
is not authority of Station ; bat I would fain use 
the former, as a serene coercion to restrain this 
transaction." * 

" Do no such thing,*' said Gray, laughing; "I 
know it is no wish of yoars; bat what härm 
could it do me if it were ?" 

" The harra," said Mr. Tasebrook, " arises 
from the association of ideas saggested between 
the brauch of the tree to which I belong and 
the property which coalesces with the trank of 
the tree, which is yourself." 

" If you mean," said my uncle, " a connexion 
between me and the estate of Buckwell, I think 
it yery natural for Mrs. Sollars to reckon upon 
it. For a long time, you know, my brother had 
no heir but me ; and though, at last, it pleased 
Providence to send you, Gray, yet I was never 
far oif it, and people can't forget that it is you 
came after me, not I after you." 

" To be sure," said Gray ; " the stone had but 
to go a line higher, and my head to be a whit 
softer, and you were in my place in a moraent." 

" A mere accident," said Mr. Tasebrook. 

" Ah ! nephew," said Mr. Buckwell, " a dread- 
ful thing, indeed ; I went to the church the day 
after they said you were safe, to thank God for 
it. It was not Sunday, but I went, for my 
heart was near bursting, and it did me good." 

" Thank you, uncle," said Gray. 

" So young as you are," said Mr. Buckwell, 
looking at him, ^'and sohappy as you are to be^ 
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HO doubt; for my part, I wish we were all 
happy." 

" So do I," cried Gray, " so do I, and I hope 
you are." 

"Oh! nephew, how can you say so?" said 
Mr. Buckwell, in a tone of peevish reproach." 
" Am I not behind everybody, after everything ; 
does any good stop for me, but does not rather 
some more lucky person come in, just in my 
place?" 

•* Sir," Said Mr. Tasebrook, " it is unworthy 
the dignity of a reasoning animal to covet that 
accident which another entity Supports." 

" Covet accidents !" said I ; " that is just what 
my uncle does. If he can get the worst place 
and the least comfortable chair he is contented." 

** I covet nothing," said Mr. Buckwell. ** It 
would be wrong; and, besides, I should not 
have the comfort of seeing that there are very 
few so unlucky as I am, and that's a very great 
consolation." 

" If you please, sir," said Mrs. Sollars, who 
was Standing by all this time, much puzzled at 
what was going on, " I should be the most un- 
lucky woraan in the world if I were not to get 
your promise to make all safe with the young 
sir." 

*^ You mistake," said Mr. Buckwell ; " as I 
shall die first, mine can do you no good." 

** Let US sign, however," said Gray ; so saying 
he took up a pen, and prepared to write his 
name, but my uncle stopped him. 

" No, Gray, it is proper that I should sign 
first. I was akin to the estate before you were, 
and you've taken my place, so we will come in 
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our Order, the one that is to go out to his an* 
cestors first »hould stand nighest the head." 

" So be it,*' Said Gray, looking over my uncle*s 
Shoulder while he carefuUy indited his name; 
then, leaning himself over the table, he jotted 
down his own below, and handed the paper over 
to the satisfied Mrs. Sollars. 

This transaction half pleased half grieved my 
uncle. It bronght up into action all the un* 
quiet thonghts which his want of possession had 
ever created within him. At bne time he con- 
gratulated himself that the house of Buckwell 
was represented by a male heir, as it had been 
since the time of the Conqueror ; and then he 
grieved that he should be the unhappy branch of 
the house to which only females were allotted. 
Sometimes he was glad that the name of Buck- 
well was perpetuated in Gray, and sometimes 
sorry that it should be changed in his own des- 
cendants to Tasebrook. 

" It is so providential," said he, ^^ that my 
brother was the eldest of the family. Men may 
say what they will, but the going out of an old 
house is like the second death of all that were 
called by its name. While one of their own- 
selves is alive, their names are carved again when 
they wear out on the monuments, and their old 
avenues and old halls that they planted and took 
pride in, are held in respect ; but a new name 
has nothing to do but care for itself ; and the 
old one withers away tili the dust that was known 
by it is not held different from the common 
dust of the earth. But it was not for me to 
hold up my old name. Dear, dear girls, to 
think you should be bom girls ! but we must 
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Bubmit to all things/* said he, lifting up his eyes 
with deep humilitj. 

In fact, at this time the world did reallj go 
ill with bim. Poor little Martba, his great 
Bolace, bad a fresh attack of her complaint, and 
the medical men thought it wonid be fatal. I 
was very sorry for my uncle ; be looked on this 
calamity as a stroke which bad never bit any 
one but bim ; and regarded tbe dying cbild as if 
she had been one of tbe eartb's best promises. 

" She was my child's cbild ; an angel's angel ; 
the last being ray own cbild loved," said be. 
" You see, Katherine, bow everytbing that otbers 
enjoy falls away from me ; even tbe little girl, 
white I am gray-headed." 

He came several times in an bour to the room 
wbere I watched tbe suffering cbild, and thougb 
he had no skill in tbe management of her sick* 
nesSy yet his deep anxiety prompted the voice 
and manner that were raost acceptable to her. 
Mr. Tasebrook bad given her up at once; be 
knew she must die, and be was ready for an 
event which he had long expected. Yet there 
was sometbing raore lovely and toucbing in tbe 
Ungering hope, the nnaltered wisbes of my uncle, 
than in the fatber's reasonable determination. 
She, too, clung to her grandfather, as thougb an 
instinct taught her which of us all it was who 
would mourn for her ; and altbough tbe idea of 
dying seemed to me no more present to her than 
to the sick bird, or tbe sick sheep, she feit, witb- 
out seeing, tbe approach of deatb. The day 
came at last ; she became worse, ceased to eat, 
and snffered from the cold which was soon to be 
so great witbout being feit. We tried to relieve 
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her with bot water; putting bottles of it into 
the bed to revive the vital warmtb, and this so 
sootbed her that she feil into the last sleep she was 
ever to enjoy. We expected her to die sleeping 
or to awake to die, and my nncle stood by her 
on one side, I sat on the other, watching the 
grief of his countenance, and the pale, quiet face 
of the departing child. 

Presently she woke, and, for the first time 
since she had been so ill, tbere was a frightened 
expression in her eyes. She seemed to have 
some frightful image before her, and to look 
round on the things which were familiär, as 
though they did not yet dispel it. I spoke to her, 
and I eould perceive, when I stooped down to 
catch the words she nttered in reply, that even 
this unsinning creature had been suffering from 
phantoms such as may haunt a guilty bed. I 
though t the warmtb applied to her limbs had 
perhaps caused the disturbed dreams; and, as 
she was frightened still, proposed to her to hold 
her in my arms, hoping such a position would 
snggest the feelings of protection. She assented, 
and the last efforts of life were made in the 
movement to seek refuge from the ideas which 
had terrified her. She looked in my face after 
I had taken her up with a faint smile expressive 
of comfort, and then languidly drooped her eye- 
lids half way, and at the same time her head 
rolled a little on my Shoulder. 

I feit the blood rush into my face, and looked 
up at my uncle. He came, and clasping his 
hands, beut over her, but refrained from words. 
The nurse was not so quiet — she feil down on her 
knees, weeping aloud, and calling on the name 
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of her Charge, while ehe mixed her lamentations 
Avith holy names and words, which were ex- 
prcssions of her fear and sorrow, rather than 
prayers. But suddenlj she stopped and was 
perfectlj still ; for there rose up in the apart- 
ment a low and verj sweet söund (not a single 
sound bat several harmonizing together), like 
voices which sang in an unknown language. It 
was evidently in the room, and not distant from 
US, but where none could telL " It's the angels, 
and she's going with them," said the nurse, in 
the lowest and most awe-stricken tone as it 
ceased at last. " Is she gone ?" 

" No!" said I. " Hush!" for she still breathed 
heayily, and wherever the sound might come 
from, it was very striking in such a moment. 

" They're gone forward, they've told her to 
come," said the nurse, shaking all over ; " pray 
God we don't hear thera again !" But, after a 
pause, the same long notes stole out of the si- 
lence, and breathed over us again for a few 
seconds. The nurse hid her face, then said, 
" The father must hear them," and ran out of 
the room. 

My uncle stooped down, and whispered, 
" Martha, Martha, are you happy ?" then looked 
at me, and said, " Is not it awful ?" I feit that 
indeed it was awful. I saw Mr. Tasebrook en- 
ter, with a feeling of relief, but though he made 
an effort to take his child from my arms, it could 
not then be. He could only stand by in silence, 
and while the labouring breath came back at 
painful intervals, there rose a more distinct 
straln of the placid sounds, and filled the dismal 
pauses between the gasps of death. The nurse 
began again to pray aloud. My uncle joined 
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bis hands and rested them od the back of tbe 
chair where I sat bolding ber, wbispering one 
Word, " Sbe always was an angel.'* Mr. Tas- 
brook was Standing before, and be yielded bis 
arm to tbe nnrse, wbo turned and grasped it, nor 
contradicted ber as sbe muttered to bim ber awe 
and ber belief. But bis eye went restlessly round 
tbe room, as tbougb well resolved to fix at last 
upon tbe cause. Martba at tbat time struggled 
in mj arms. He knelt down beside me to Sup- 
port ber ; tbere was a deep toucb of concem 
on bis face, but wbile bis bands were tbus em* 
plojed be looked at me, and directed my eyes 
by tbe motion of bis bead towards tbe bed, of 
wbicb tbe upper covering bad been tbrown aside. 
But I did not attend to bim tben, for tbe last 
pang was passing over tbe innocent cbild, and 
for a few seconds all of us were gatbered toge- 
tber wbile life fluttered, panted, and tben sank 
into stillness. 

"It's all over — sbe's in Heaven,"said my uncle, 
staggering backward to a cbair; tbe nurse took 
tbe body in ber arms, laid it on tbe bed, and 
rocked backwards and forwards witb loud sobs. 

" You're a blessed father," said sbe-, looking 
up to Mr. Tasebrook, " to bear your own cbild 
sung away by tbe angels." 

"Tbat 's very true," said be, assenting in a tone 
of Yoice to satisfy tbe nurse and my uncle 
botb; tben, turning to me, be said under bis 
breatb, "Certainly; I acknowledge bow pro- 
perly tbe poor woman expresses berself ; but 
tbe noises, Miss Wellbuck, tbe barmonious 
sounds, came from tbe bottles of bot water, of 
wbicb the corks, you may see, are become 
loose." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In due course of time Gray oame of age^ 
and bis guardian arrived to render up bis trust. 
He bad accumulated the savings be wisbed, and 
tbe heir was put into possession of bis large in- 
come and of a considerable sum of ready 
money. Tbauks and praises ensued, and tbe 
oonnexion between Mr. Mainwaring and Buckwell 
ceased bonourablj. Bat tbere remained beneath 
tbese fair appearanoes mucb tbat was of anotber 
complexion. In tbe first place, tbe guardian 
did not spend mucb monej, but be bad left wbat 
required tbat a great deal should be spent— dila- 
pidated farm-bouses and undrained iields. Tben 
tbere were tbe debts, of wbich be knew notbing, 
but of wbicb be ougbt to bave known, incurred 
by Gray to Mr. Corn. Tbey were a subject 
wbicb Grey disliked, witb all tbe dislike of a mau 
wbo seems at ease and is not. And as it was 
one wbicb be longed to know tbe worst of, be 
appointed an interview witb Mr. Com tbe day 
after bis majority. 

Mr. Corn came to Gray's study privately, 
witliout ostentation, and brought bis bündle of 
papers in bis gig. ^^ I bave to congratulate you, 
Sir Gray, upon tbe expiration of your tedious 
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minority. Few gentlemen are called upon for 
so much patience as 700." 

" Or as you," said Gray. " It is a long time 
indeed since I first got into your debt." 

" Oh, don't mention it," said Mr. Com. " It 
has given me a great deal of pleasure to be of 
any use to you. When it lies in our power, Sir 
Gray, I always say — Let us accommodate our 
neighbours." 

" Always : provided it be paid for," said 
Gray. 

" Why, considering the inconvenience, that's 
all fair. And if tbe loss of interest, and, still 
more, of opportunities, during all those years 
were taken into account, together with the dif- 
ferent State of funds at this time and the yarious 
times when I've had the pleasure of supplying 
you, it would be surprising that my balance 
against you should be so low, rather than that 
you should consider it exorbitant." 

^* I did not mean that it was ; I don't even 
know what it w," answered Gray. 

" Oh, exactly," said Mr. Com ; " yes, I per- 
fectly understood you. I was quite certain that 
you were convinced of the friendliness and inte- 
grity of my demand." 

^' In the meantime let us see it," said Gray, 
holding out his band for the bündle which Mr. 
Com was lengthily untying. 

He still, however, went on with the process ; 
keeping the papers in his own possession as 
though he thought his manuscripts would be 
read to more advantage by himself than by any- 
body eise ; and as it may be supposed that the 
array of figures at the end of his account was 
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frightful, he was, perhaps, right in bringing it 
out with bis softened voice and bumble manner. 
Hurable as be was, however, be contrived to 
imply tbat it was time be sbould be paid, and 
he exulted when be beard of tbe money accu- 
mulated by tbe industry of Mr. Mainwaring. 

" Very pnident and intelligent, indeed," said 
he ; ** and I am sure, Sir Gray, since it will not 
be inconvenient to you, I may depend upon your 
kindness in furnishing me with as much as is 
agreeable to you of my account in such time as 
may enable me to avail myself of tbe advantage 
— tbe small advantage — at wbich I could now 
lay it out. As to tbe matter of my friend, Miss 
Katberine, bere," be continued, " tbat, I pre- 
sume, goes on as before." 

" Sir !'* cried Gray, " I bave already given you 
my directions respecting Miss Buckwell." 

" I beg pardon, sir," said Mr. Com ; " in fact, 
I was merely speaking of it upon an occasion 
like tbis when business is being settled. Pve 
done, sir. Good moming, Sir Gray. Very good 
morning, Miss Buckwell." 

Wbatever Mr. Mainwaring, therefore, had saved, 
was transferred to tbe account of tbe money- 
lender; but still a considerable sum remaincd 
to be paid, besides tbe security of tbe large 
Provision Gray had made for me. All tbis was 
secret, and tbe world wondered why Gray 
did none of tbe tbings natural for a man who 
comes into possession of a large estate ; wbile 
bis late guardian loudly expressed bis surprise 
and vexation that bis advice was not taken 
about tbe desirable purchase. But Gray was so 
impenetrable to bim on tbe subject, tbat Mr. 
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Mainwaring grew angry, and finally withdrew 
from all cominunication with us. 

Meantimey Gray was considerably perplexed, 
and I had no advice to give bim, except to reliii- 
quish the provision for me, wbich I entreated as 
earnestly as I knew bow, and be refused witb as 
near an approacb to anger as be ever expressed 
to me. 

At last he resolved to take one person into 
bis connselsy and tbat was Mr. Tasebrook, for 
be was knowo to be skilful in the goidance of 
all by-ways of business. 

" Don't you wonder," said Gray, " wbat is 
become of all the money Mr. Mainwaring nsed 
to boast of having saved ?" 

" No, I don't wonder about it," said Mr. Tase- 
brook. " I opine you have spent it." 

•* I opine so too," said Gray, laughing ; " and 
I'll teil you all about it. I believe it is the way 
to get more after all." 

" How," said Mr. Tasebrook, with an air of ge- 
nuine surprise and admiration, "have you so 
precociously discovered the self^multiplying 
powers of gold ?" 

"Oh, no," said Gray; "I have discovered 
nothing but the lending power of old Com." 

" I cognosce," said Mr. Tasebrook. Gray was 
pleased to see tbat not a muscle of disapproba- 
tion moved in Mr. Tasebrook's face— not a Symp- 
tom of astonishment. He took it perfectly as a 
matter of course; and Gray, therefore, pro- 
ceeded, much at bis ease, to declare the whole of 
bis transactions witb Mr. Corn. 

Mr. Tasebrook scratched the back of bis head 
with bis thumb, wbich threw bim into a most 
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indifferent attitnde^ when the story was con- 
eluded, and said, ** The cake was as good then as 
now ; only we want anotber baked, and how are 
we togetit?" 

** Wbjy it must be a Com cake, I rappoee/* 
Said Gray ; ^^ for it is tbe yery deril of an entailed 
estate^ that I can sbow nobodj bat bim caase 
wby tbey sbould lend me money." 

" Oh, Gray," said I, " think how much it 
coet yoa.'* 

" Very well observed of Miss Buckwell,** said 
Mr. Tasebrook ; ** and, after all, tbe wisdom of 
congregated bodies has proTided a fand for the 
necessities of individaals, which oaght to obviate 
application to the resoarces of particulars/' 

^^ Do fall to piain speaking/' said Gray. ** As 
my ancle says, yoa are in yoar five syllables at 
present." 

Mr. Tasebrook smiled. '^I will adjare bat 
three of the five in this instance," said he— 
'^ In*sur''ance r* 

" Oh, yes,'* said Gray ; ** bat I dou't ander- 
stand mach aboat it. A giyes B some money, 
does not he?— -«nd B, if he does not spend it, 
gives it back to A's children — iB not that it?"' 

'* Not at all— not at all," said Mr. Tasebrook. 
*^ I can find a B who will let yau^ G B, have as 
mach as yoa possibly can desire, and I will cor- 
respondingly animate a series of letters, A, B, C, 
and so on— -or A, C, D, and so on (for B is 
already engaged) — who will pay to B what G B 
owes him." 

** That is to say, what Gray Buckwell owes. 
I cau't desire better,'' said Gray. ^'The bar- 
gain's made. Only teil me how,*' 
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Mr. Tasebrook took some books from the 
table, and began placing them, to illustrate bis 
meaning. " See here," said he. " * Bradshaw's 
Gaide' Stands for B, your friend, who is to 
supply the money. You are adumbrated by the 
inkstand, standing expectant of the gold B is to 
lend you; and the * Review' here represents 
certain corapanies — A, C, D, let us call them — 
who, for the sake of certain annual considera- 
tions from the inkstand, engage to refund to B 
whatever he pours upon the said inkstand. The 
expense to you depends entirely on your anno 
domini and your hygeian State — in other words, 
your youth and health." 

^^ Both being so irreproachable, the expense 
would not be great ?" 

^^ Well, it would not be small ; but less than 
Com costs you." 

" Besides the bother of Com." 

" As you say." 

" And here there's no danger of being cheated. 
One knows the worst of it," said Gray. 

" Past doubt. It is the far-spreading iEgis, 
resting on the arm of a commercial Colossus." 

" Bravo ! Then I will insure." 

Mr. Tasebrook, therefore, set about arranging 
for the insurance, and, in the meantime, remained 
in the house with us, settling and putting in 
Order Gray's income and affairs. He was not a 
man to gain admiration by a nearer view of his 
character. It was all as hard as a brick. There 
was no soil for flowers to grow upon. "Cut 
down, cut down," said he, stretching out his 
band to the unbounded forest edge. " It's all 
very well to keep two trees for shade — one on 
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each side a house ; but these notions of old asso- 
ciations and natural shapes are not adapted to 
the light of the present day ; and interest ougbt, 
in the coarse and order of civilisationy to take 
the place of the fantastic imaginations of olden 
times." 

" Ay," cried Gray, with some Indignation, 
\^ cut down all that is not pence and halfpeuce, 
though the pence are not worth their price. 
Now, for my part, I would not take away even 
that trophy of a successful stag-hunt, wbich some 
dead ancestor stuck there wben he caine from 
hunting, no doubt, one day, not if anybody would 
set me a stick of gold in its place." 

*• I would for a silver Shilling," said Mr. Tase- 
brook; "for the Shilling would buy nie two 
pound9 of mutton, while the antlers are only 
spoiling the wall." 

^^ And where is the use of the two pounds of 
muttou, if all it does is to turn into thoughts 
how to get more rautton ?" said Gray. " Dry 
bread, so eaten that it changes into feelings, is a 
great deal better." 

^* And that you think is done by chawing it 
under the shadow of your ancestors' silvah 
trophies ?" 

** At least, they will stay there for me," said 
Gray, getting up, and changing the conversation 
for a new subject. 

Mr. Tasebrook did not support bis poverty 
with much diguity. He was constantly displaying 
its ignoble cares without any modesty. He told 
US, without hesitation, how to save wine wben 
one gave a party, and how to take best care of 
one's new hat in a shower of rain. ^^ Shake it, 
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but don't dry it," said he ; " and wipe it lightly 
with a silk handkerchief." The transgressions 
of bis servant also frequently formed the sab- 
ject of discourse, and he added an account of 
bis own abiütj in Walking so lightly in old Slip- 
pers that he very often detected peccadillos 
which would have escaped a londer approacb. 
These details were matters of much mirth to us, 
while Mr. Tasebrook, on the other band, looked 
on the expenses incurred for cbarity's sake, ot 
cnstom, or old obserrance, as a grown man does 
on the make-believe play of cbildren. Never* 
theless he made no objections ; he acted on bis 
great principle, that it was notbing to bim. 

When the arrangements with Mr. Com came 
to be fuUy discussed, Mr. Tasebrook became ac-^ 
qoainted with the provision made for me throngh 
bis means. He expressed unbonnded amaze« 
knent at my good fortune, and seemed to consi- 
der me as above the reaoh of sorrow, since I bad 
£i 0,000 secured to me ; but, at the same time, 
he disapproved the means taken to provide tbis 
sum, and proposed to transfer the security to 
the same mode of providing money which he 
bad already recommended. "The widow and 
orphan," said be, " are the peculiar care of the 
principle of Insurance. They trust their little 
all to it with that confidence which arises from 
involving the interest of the debtor in the pay- 
ment of the debt." 

** Better than honour, better than charity, 
better than faith," said Gray, " twenty times." 

" Decidedly," answered Mr. Tasebrook, very 
indiÖTerently. " If by any extraordinary chance 
you bad to depend on the honour and faith of 
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tbese congregated bodies, you vould learn the 
fallacy practically ; that is to say, so far as fine 
words do no bnsiness, for wherever they can 
work for the society, theo tbey are inviolable." 

It was therefore decided that Gray should 
insure bis life in my favour for the sum which he 
wished to secure to me, and discharge Mr. Com 
from the whole of bis agreement, To accom- 
plisb all tbis it was necessary to pay a visit to 
London, and including me, to whom the joumey 
was a deligbty Gray left Backwell ; and all the 
parties concerned were to meet at bis hotel on 
the foUowing day. 

Accordingly, about twelve o'clocky tbey assem- 
bled ; Mr. Buckwell, our uncle, who was to answer 
for the insurability of Gray's life, came iirst, for he 
had a nervous punctuality which always brought 
him before the time ; a quarter of an hour after 
the time, arrived Mr, Tasebrook and bis client^ 
Mr. Lockfield, who advanoed the money, and 
who had been represented by the letter B in 
Mr. Tasebrook's demonstration. Tbis latter per« 
son was an attorney, and was for the iirst time 
to-day made known to my brother. He looked 
and moved as if he would have entered the 
faouse with the striking of the clock, neitber be- 
fore nor after, had he been a free agent ; but he 
was attacbed to the motions of Mr. Tasebrook, 
who was much more careless of time and order, 
and who disregarded the arrangements of other 
people, provided he fulfiUed bis own. Then 
came the patronising inquiries of Mr. Tasebrook 
to bis fatber-in-law, and the careful and simple 
investigation of my nncle into the fatigue suf- 
fered by bis nephew, and the subsequent precau- 
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tions taken ; his polite and old-fashioned waj of 
extending the same questions, though he did not 
act the same interest in them, to Mr. Lockfield 
(the attorney), and Gray's frank greeting to ^11. 

They presently settled to the business in hand ; 
and explanations of what was to be done were 
given and received. There was no little diflS- 
culty in instructing Mr. Backwell in his part, 
however simple it would have appeared to most 
people. Bnt every word he uttered was a matter 
of nneasiness to him, lest it should be wrong in 
some way, and produce nntold consequences. 
" I am very anxious, nephew," said he, " to lose 
no time in looking at the questions you wish me 
to answer. Is it a usual thing, pray, to look at 
them ? I snppose they won't suspect me of con« 
certing my reply with you ?" 

" They will be ignorant of the fact for one 
thing," Said his son-in-law. 

" Not if they ask me," said my nncle. " If 
they ask me I shall certainly teil them ; indeed, 
if they don't ask me, I shall think myself bound 
to say that I was prepared by previous consi- 
deration to answer their questions, and that my 
nephew was present when I perused the paper." 

" Poh, poh, sir," cried Mr. Tasebrook, " don't 
superimpose difficulties. We will put it all 
straight for you." 

" That's not what I can consent to," said my 
uncle, hastily ; '^ you must not, indeed you must 
not, lead me to do any thing against myjudg- 
ment; and, though I should be exceedingly 
sorry to throw the least impediment in your 
way, Gray, yet, if I were asked, or if I thought 
it right to say I had talked over the aflFair with 
you, I must do it, indeed I must." 
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" But," Said Gray, " if they knew you had 
deliberated half a year they would only be the 
better pleased." 

"To be sure," said Mr. Tasebrook; "that 
foUows as a matter of course." 

" Oh, very well," said my uncle, " why could 
not you teil me that before? Then show me 
the papers." Mr. Lockfield handed him a num« 
ber of fortns of certiiicates. Most persons would 
have treated the qnestions contained in them as 
matters of course, and taken their general know- 
ledge and Impression as the Standard by which 
to frame their replies on this particular occasion ; 
but to my uncle it seemed quite another matter 
to answer the same question when it was printed 
and when it was spoken ; there was plainly a 
solemnity and Order about the former which 
made it unnatural in bis eyes to reply in a mere 
simple talkin^ way. " How can I teil," said he, 
reading aloud the first inqniry, ** whether you 
ever had gout or asthma? I never saw you 
have them. It is impossible for me to say you 
have." 

**No, they don't want you to do so, nor I 
either ; we shall be quite satisfied if you say I 
have not." 

" But, of course, everybody knows you have 
not, as well as I do. What's the meaning of 
asking such questions? They can't expect me 
to say I have been with you all your life long." 

"Don't you think you have been with me 
enough to be pretty sure I am not much troubled 
with gout," said Gray. 

" I can't say, my dear nephew, anything about 
it. I never saw nor heard of any of these com- 
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plaints in you nor any of the rest of the family^ 
and how can I give any Information ?" 

"That will do," said Mr. Lockfield, who«e 
eyes had been examining and inquiring ever 
since my uncle's dispotation began, and who 
now appeared perfectly satisfied. 

^^ Give Yoice to those conclusions ; give them 
the local habitation of the blood of the ink- 
bottle," said Mr. Tasebrook; "they are suffi- 
cient." 

^^ What do you mean, James ?" said my unclei 
impatiently. 

" He meansy write it down, sir," said I. 

" Oh, why could not you say soatonce, then? 
Not bat what your langnage is very fine and 
excellent ; I am snre you have qaite the gift of 
speaking well," added my uncle. " Well, what's 
the next question. Is he subject to insanity ? 
No; I must be wrong; dear me, my eyes 
are very bad." 

" No, you are quite right, sir," said I, looking 
over the paper; "that is the question." 

" Now, that is absurd," cried Mr. Buckwell, 
kying it down ; " I ean't think of replying in 
this way. They must, certainly, mean some- 
thing I don't understand ; something to catch 
me if I merely say the truth." 

"No, no," said the grave Mr. Lockfield, 
smiling, notwithstanding bis gravity, for half an 
instant ; *^ answer merely the truth." 

"But that is not worth while," said Mr. 
Buckwell ; " if they propose inquiries like that, 
they will expect some satisfaction in them ; and 
they ought to go to people who can make out a 
discourse better than I can. I really know 
nothing at all of these matters." 
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''Bat, don't jou see, sir, that is all thafs 
wanting," said Gray; "they ask whether you 
know or whether you do not know ; and, if you 
can't say yes, you can say no, which is an 
answer." 

'' So it is, certainly ; only it is so very obvioos 
that you never were mad. Everybody knows 
you never were mad." 

" Nor bad," said Gray, laughing ; " yet, you 
See, they inquire, roorally and physioally, whether 
I drink and whether I am sick." 

" Well, and you have been sick," cried my 
uncle manfuUy; "wheu that fellow threw a 
stone at you, Gray, you were very ill. It was, 
certainly, a circumstance that might have 
shorlened your life." 

'' But not a habit, my dear sir," interposed 
Mr. Lockfield, gently. 

'' No ; that was not a failing of roine," said 
Gray ; ** if they should propose the question, 
you could not say I had the habit of having 
stones thrown at me." 

" Nay, you are talking nonsense now, nephew," 
said Mr. Buckwell, ''and I am bound in this 
matter to weigh my words. I must treat this 
matter seriously." 

" As seriously as you please, sir," interrupted 
bis son-in-law ; " but not hypocritically. Set the 
paddle against the tide and cleave the waters, 
for men cannot wait in these stirring times for 
the circuitous tediousness of the sailing boat." 

Mr. Buckwell was quite quelled, and bis little 
irritability gave way before the great Indigna- 
tion of bis superior son-in-law — ^he had no more 
Opposition to ofTer ; but he retired into a corner, 
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and took the paper to con over and digest by 
himself. He was not willing that Mr. Tase- 
brook shoald even see what he was aboat, and 
when he came near palled the newspaper over 
it, and ]ooked as if he was reading the debates. 
However, Mr. Lockfield was perfectly satisfied. 
The more he saw of the scruples of bis referee, 
the more clearly he was convinced that bis own 
money was never placed on a better life. So 
far, then, all was arranged, bat it seemed further, 
that the terms of the insnrance-proposal reqnired 
a reference to be given to the tisual medical 
attendant. Now, there was a «lifiiculty in this, 
because when a man is never ill, it is hard to say 
who is bis doctor. ^^Nohody*^ would perhaps have 
been the best doctor to mention ; but Mr. Tase- 
brook did not like this. He was always taking 
physic himselfy and the regulation of bis health 
formed the aceompaniment to the perpetual 
regulation of bis affairs, so that if a man had 
not a talent for prescribing for himself, it fol- 
lowed that he must be in the habit of resorting 
to some other to do it for bim. 

" I see, by fictitiously representing myself to 
be the inner man of your consciousness," said 
he, ^^ the state of your ratiocination on the sub- 
ject ; but you are erroneous — ^you presume that 
by denying communication with the sons of 
Galen,' you shall best establish your normal 
State to be health ; but, believe me, that rather 
than never to * remember an apothecary,' it were 
better to be proved conversant with the whole 
College of physicians." 

" Let them prove that of me,'* said Gray, 
**and they may prove what they will — fits, 
insanity — and drinking into the bargain." 
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" And SO they could, and so they would, if 
their lawyers bad a mind/' said Mr. Tasebrook. 
" But we will trust tbem not to do tbat, because 
tbeir own interest does not demand it." 

" No, I don't »uspect them," said Gray, care- 
lessly. 

" Still, we are not come to the doctor," said 
Mr. Tasebrook. 

The only person, if a reference must be given 
at all, was evidently Dr. Monkton. If not a 
" regulär attendant," he was at least the raedi- 
cal man who knew most about my brother, from 
the intimacy of bis private acquaintance. Be- 
sides, on occasion of the blow from the poacher's 
stone, it was Dr. Monkton who had attended 
him, and as tbat was the only illness of which 
he could boast, the witness of it had the best 
right to the title of physician in ordinary. Gray, 
therefore, made an application to him the next 
day, and he promised to appear at the office 
to give bis favourable testimony. It was so 
arranged then, and when the hour came they 
all prepared to make their appearance before 
the board, a ceremony dispensed with if the 
insuring party desires it ; but Gray thought it 
least trouble, and most security to let all the 
parties interested judge for themselves whether 
he was a subject whom they would choose to 
insure. 

Dr. Monkton took me in bis carriage, pro- 
mising himself pleasure from my surprise and 
delight at the novelty of London ; and as we 
went he feil into the philosophising strain which 
was habitual to him : " You are too fond of life, 
Katherine," said he, " too sure of it. What- 
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ever we do important has a smack of death in 
it, like this present business, for instanee. We 
can't take aoy great step in life, bat what we 
have to provide against the one certain thing — 
death/' 

" I don't forget it," said I. " Why should 
you think so ?" 

** You do— you do. Should you be a bit the 
readier to-morrow to hear or see that the one 
event that happeneth to all had overtaken yon- 
der noble fellow, because you hear and see 
to-day that he is doing that thing, the very 
reasonableness of which is the chance of dying 
to-morrow — this minute ? Not you. The tears 
come in your eyes at the thonght; that's 
foolish." 

" Yes, foolish, because it is so very unlikely." 

'^ Not at all on that account, but because it 
is so very possible. What is possible is always 
near, and what is near ought not to have power 
over the spirit ; — we should look it in the face." 

" Ay, but not as if it were already familiär. 
If Gray were my uucle," said I, looking at them 
both as we passed them in the street, '^ it would 
be more reasonable to do as you say. Just 
look, Dr. Monkton, is he not safe as yet ?" He 
did so, and the sight of the two Struck him. 
My brother — ^young, frank, upright — ^his eye 
and air saluting the world, as it^ were, which 
surrounded him with sensations and promises 
of pleasure. My uncle, who held bis arm, 
withered, and yet with a hectic red that looked 
like trouble and apprehension, his eyes depressed, 
his shape thin, and little of joy or the capacity 
of joy remaining in his face or figure. He 
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seemed on the twilight aide of life, and Gray on 
tbe sunnj— -one climbing the hill with the sun, 
the other going down further into tbe shadow. 

Dr. Monkton smiled. '^Ay, aj/' said he, 
'^a fine oreature. I love bealth and beauty 
wben one sees it. A human being is intended 
to be both beautifol and happy ; but it is better 
Btill to be able to dispense with them, Katherine— 
that is nobler still." 

I answered nothing— where was the use of 
argning ? — and soon we arrived at the door of 
the Office, which he entered with Gray and the 
rest. It need not be said that Gray was will- 
ingly acceptedy and that no ditiiculty intervened 
to prevent the füll accomplisbment of the busi- 
ness, Gray would hear no thanks from me, 
and no remonstrances from Dr. Monkton^ on 
the greatness of the sum which he had been 
compelied to stipulate to pay annually to the 
ofBce. " I pay them largely," said he, " and 
they undertake largely for me — all fair ; and if 
I live as I promise to do if possible, they have 
made an excellent bargaiu for themselves." 

" Fair again, even if you die," said Mr. Tase- 
brook, ^^ because they calculate their affairs on 
the general run of life ; so they can say nothing 
against it, if Atropos close her shears on you 
to-morrow." 

** All right, then," said Gray ; "and now we 
set forward again to enjoy life." 

Dr. Monkton and ourselves came down from 
London together, and we agreed to stay for a 
day or two at his house on our read to Buck- 
well. This yisit appeared at the time to have 
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nothing to do with oar fortunes, although with 
those of Gray 's protSgS^ Jonathan Wolfe, it was 
very deeply concerned, and this was the manner 
in which he was interested in it. 

Dr. Monkton had some voluminous medical 
papers to arrange, which he was about to pab* 
lish, and which he had determined to employ 
Wolfe to copy — the latter was a good scribe, 
which was his first recommendation. Indeed, 
Dr. Monkton would have had no pity for a man 
with a Story, however pathetic, unless he pos- 
sessed at the same time the füll abilities which 
were to be paid for ; but when his growing pas- 
sion for money was satisfied, he was afterwards 
never sorry to find out that there was some 
romantic circumstance about those he employed. 
He therefore reflected with satisfaction upon 
the comparatively ladylike appearance and man- 
ners of Mrs. Wolfe, which indicated a story of 
former prosperity sacrificed to love of the ple- 
beian father of young Jonathan. The odd 
meeting we had had with the latter on the 
mountain, and the eccentric nature of his dis- 
tress, contributed to the interest with which 
Dr. Monkton regarded him. Gray had done a 
great deal for the education of the young man, 
and had set a negociation on foot to procure him 
some permanent Situation. In the meantime, 
Jonathan was too happy to secure any employ- 
ment which might add to the slender resources 
of his mother and himself, and relieve their 
dependance on Gray ; and the first thing he did 
when Dr. Monkton gave him some work, was 
to request the weekly allowance might be sus- 
pended which they had lately received. The 
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pay be earned was indeed hardly equal to it, for 
Dr. Monkton very exactly measured the remune- 
ration given by the Services received. But witb 
prudence it was sufficient, and tbe pride of 
independence was too generous a feeling to be 
tampered witb. His renunciation of the allow- 
ance was therefore accepted, and witb pleasure 
and industry did he parsue bis occupation witb 
Dr. Monkton. 

Wben we arrived at Dr. Monkton's bouse, 
everytbing seemed still in a prosperous State. 
Tbe copying bad gone on suceessfuUy, tbe em- 
ployer praised, and tbe employed received bis 
commeudations gratefully; but after tbe first 
Conference between Dr. Monkton and his bouse- 
keeper, it was evident that sometbing bad dimi- 
nished tbe fulness of bis complacency in Jonathan. 
He Said notbiug about it, bowover, tili, on the 
third evening of our stay, be re-entere4 tbe 
drawing-room after a mysterious absence to 
which be bad been invited by bis butler, and 
announced that Jonathan Wolfe bad approved 
bimself a knave. 

" Vm disappointed," said Dr. Monkton, " not 
deceived, for to be deceived one must trust, and 
that I never do. Yet, indeed, this young man 
seemed a favourable subject." 

"Seemed only? Has befallen to that?" I 
said. " I thought be bad proved fuUy equal to 
all you required of bim." 

" Yes," said Dr. Monkton, " be has not failed 
in tbe task assigned bim, but his character is 
bad— be steals wine from ray table to seil it." 

" Ob, I'U never believe that," cried Gray, in 
haste. " It's whoUy out of character." 

H 
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" Yet," answered Dr. Monkton, " if I see a 
dog lap beer, I don't disbelieve it because he 
has hitherto been a .water drinker." 

*• Nothing Short, however, of seeing," said 
Gray. 

" Then that satisfaction you may enjoy,'' said 
Dr. Monkton; and he went on to relate that 
the serrants, whose suspicions had been excited, 
had watched him narrowly, and detected a bag 
with which he was gliding away, fiUed with 
nearly as mnch food as he hiniself, or any other 
stout yonng man, could have eaten in a day. 
The culprit was stopped, and Dr. Monkton 
having been informed of the fact, had ordered 
him to be brought into the room where we were 
assembled, in order that his guilt or bis inno- 
cence might be demonstrated before us. Ac- 
cordingly he had hardly prepared us for the 
scene when the unfortnnate Jonathan appeared 
between two of the servants, and, bag and all, 
was stationed before us. The bag was opened, 
and there, indeed, the mutton, the bread, the 
cheese, the bettle containing wine were all 
drawn out, and Jonathan stood beside pale and 
silent. He ofTered no exeulpation at first, 
thongh Gray vehemently exhorted him to ac- 
count for these appearances. His employer 
told him that, for his part, he fuUy understood 
them. The contempt and indiiferenee of this 
remark, and of the tone in which it was made, 
urged the colour up into his face and the fire 
into his eyes, and by broken words, and against 
his will, as it were, he began at last to teil a 
Story for himself ; but the explanation was worse 
than the thing to be explained. It came out iu 
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BVLoh words as these : ** Five pounds — jovl gave 
me to pay bills — I seid my own dinners to re- 
place it." 

" In flhort/* Said Dr. Monkton, " you spent 
upon other objects that with which I trusted 
you to discharge debts, and next stole my goods 
to make ap the deficiency." 

Jonathan said not a word, he flung out bis 
arms to their füll width, like one, who being 
impotent to wreak bis rage, would rend bimself 
in pteces to vent it, and with a howl of the most 
piteous misery, he darted out of the room, cry- 
ing one word only — " False !" 

*^ I sball prosecute him," said Dr. Monkton, 
** so don't let bim escape." Accordingly they 
ran out to secure hira. 

Gray was as angry as Dr. Monkton. I said 
nothingy but I fully believed Jonathan's inno- 
cence. I did not dare say so ; but I got away 
as soon as I could, unobserved, and went straight 
to the room where for the present he was de- 
tained. He was sitting against a table; bis 
arms folded on it, and bis face hidden on bis 
arms. He would not move, nor answer me when 
I spoke. 

"Mr. Wolfe," said I, ** listen to me; you are 
in danger, and I want to speak to you. For 
your mother's sake do speak to me," I said, see- 
ing he continued unmoved; but still he was 
silent and motionless. " Consider how she will 
be expecting you," I said; but that topic, though 
it might increase bis sufferings, did not force 
bim to utterance. "But Mr. Wolfe," said I, 

"you ought to speak to me, because " and 

then I paused a moment, and, having tbought^ 

H 2 
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I went on, with haste and conyiction — " because, 
I believe you innocent." 

The poor young man on this lifted up his 
head and looked me füll in the face, coUecting, 
with all bis powers, my real meaning; and 
when he had satisfied himself, which he did in a 
few moments, that I spoke from my heart, and 
not for the sake of persuading bim to listen to 
me, he got up and began to thank me in a 
transport of gratitude as if I had been a spirit 
taking care of him. His joy was that he should 
be believed ; but it was my concern that others 
should be convinced as well as rayseif; and I 
began therefore to question him conceruing the 
aßair. He said he could not explain it. Dr. 
Monkton, before his journey to London, had 
given him five pounds to discharge an aecount 
in the village through which he was passing on 
his way home; he had walked there with the 
note in his band, and when he reached the house 
it was gone. He had spent the night in search- 
ing the path, but in yain ; and at last had fallen 
upon the following expedient to replace it, an 
expedient which had led to his present disgrace. 
He could not, he said, appropriate any part of 
his salary to the purpose because his mother 
wanted it all. The only disposable thing that 
remained to him was his daily food. He had 
abstained from eating any thing except as much 
bread as would just support nature, and had 
engaged in the hopeless expedient of disposing 
of the remainder among the cottagers, scrupu- 
lously observing, as he said, the exact quantity 
which he supposed his appetite would require to 
satisfy it. By similar abstinence he reckoned 
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that he had earned as it were one whole bottle 
of wine, having abstained from the customary 
portion allotted to bim ; and it was the attempt 
to possess himself of tbis treasure which had 
betrayed bim. 

Poor Wolfe ! it was such an odd plan that I 
could have smiled, had not bis Situation been too 
serious ; as it was I feit bow very bopeless the 
attempt mast be to persuade Dr. Monkton of 
wbat I myself believed ; and, witbout that, bis 
disgrace, if no furtber bad consequence, was 
inevitable. The five pounds, I told' bim, Gray 
would give bim ; but be feit, as I did, that the 
money could now do bim no good. Notbing 
but the very note would save him ; " the very 
note/' he repeated, for Dr. Monkton had read it 
over aloud before giving it to bim, and bad put 
down the number in bis poeket-book. " Anotber 
note might release him from prosecution, but 
only that one could restore bis character." 
While be was speaking, I observed that, in bis 
agitation, he had roUed into a dozen shapes a 
bit of paper which he bad taken up from the 
table, and presently, witbout being himself 
aware of it, be jerked it from him, and went on 
speaking as before. Wben that was gone be 
seized anotber, which he treated in the same 
manner, and the subject he was upon made me 
remark the gesture. 

*• That's the way you lost the note," said I, 
stopping bim in the middle of bis sentence, and 
making bim observe wbat be was doing. He 
stopped, quite unconscious of wbat he was about ; 
but wben I showed him wbat I meant, bis face 
grew pale, bis thin hands shook, and the idea 
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snddenly flashing on bis mind, he cried, ^'it was 
tnie ; he must hare flung tbe note into the river ; 
for he recoUected iiow, that while he was Walk- 
ing bj it, he had torn a leaf from a bash to roll 
it in place of something which he had jnst 
thrown away. The Scratch he got from the 
prickly leaf made him recoUect it, and that 
something mnst bare been the note." 

" Can't you recoUect the exact spot?" said I. 

"If I could/' he answered, reproachfuUy, 
" where would be the use? It was by the river, 
and eight days ago." 

I acknowledged the bopelessness, and yet 
could not but desire to know the very spot. He 
recalled it owing to some local circomstance. 

*• Yes, it mnst have been just where the stones 
of the brook that rons into the river made me 
stumble," he said, hitting bis clenched hands 
against his forehead. 

Well, it certainly was most hopeless, and yet 
such an infinite deal of happiness for this indi- 
vidual rested on the threadbare chance, that the 
faintest hope was enough to act upon. But it 
was dark by this time, and nothing could be 
done tili another day. I went back to the 
drawing-room, and found that Dr. Monkton had 
already given Orders to take the prisoner and 
the witnesses before a magistrate as early the 
next day as it could be expected that business 
should be done. He himself liad made a pre- 
vious arrangement for the morrow, but rather 
tban it should interfere with the pursnit of 
justice, he intended to set off still earlier than 
the rest, in order to fulfil his engagement, 
and afterwards to meet poor Jonathan and his 
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acctt8er8 at the house of the magistrate. Tbis 
seemed to me the only fortunate circamstance 
in the whole afiair^ a8 it gave some leisure and 
opportunity for mj search in the morning ; bat 
in the presence of Dr. Monkton I did not ven- 
ture to say what mj project was, for he pos- 
sessed in a high degree the art of putting one's 
confidence to silence. All the house retired to 
resty therefore, under these gloomy auspices; 
bat it was no sooner daylight the next day than 
I went to Gray's door^ and awakening him, told 
bim the whole story and invited bim to come with 
me to the river side. He was soon ready^ and we 
ran together down to tlie path which Jonathan 
bad pointed out. It is of no use to tarry over 
the particulars of our search, thougb hours went 
by, and we heard Dr. Monkton's carriage hurrying 
down the road, wbile we were engaged in it. 
We began at six, and it was very near nine, 
wben I discovered, and was afraid at first to 
speak for joy, the very note,crurapled, trampled, 
tightly stuck under a stone, curled up into a 
bard little roll. Yes, the very note which was 
to be so much happiness to a human being. I 
held it to Gray, still witbout speaking, and 
be saying notbing more sentimental than, by 
Jove I or by George ! caugbt hold of ray arm 
and away we both ran to the house, as if we bad 
been mad. We rushed into the prisoner's room^ 
and tbere I tried to speak and only cried ; and 
Gray explained the result, shaking Jouathan's 
band, and bidding bim be a man, for indeed joy 
overcame bim. "But the magistrate, Gray," 
cried I, " the Warrant ! Let us write word to 
Dr. Monkton.*' 
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'* Ay, do ; and send man and horse directly 
after him," said Gray, calling one of the servants 
to give Orders accordingly. " But, my child," 
cried he, laughing as he came back to the table, 
"how you write; your band shakes as if you 
were tipsy. Come, let rae try." 

" You don't do it much better, Gray," said I, 
after he had scribbled a line or two. ** What 
bad writing !" 

" They are the most noble characters in the 
World," sobbed Wolfe, looking over Gray's 
Shoulder, and taking from the ground the half 
sheet on which I had begun, and which I had 
tom when my brother took the pen from me. 
" They are the writing of my saviours, my bene- 
factors. They are sacred characters." So say- 
ing he put the tom sheet into bis breast, and 
Gray laughed, and folded up bis hasty letter. 

Dr. Monkton was recalled by it, and was 
ready at once to acknowledge bis error. There 
was a seeming reconciliation, but from that 
time, Jonathan's handwriting never was good, 
nor Dr. Monkton's demands reasonable, although 
before, the very same characters and the same 
requests had given satisfaction to both parties. 
In a week after, accordingly, they parted, and 
Gray, after a time, procnred the Situation in 
London for young Wolfe which he had hoped 
for. Gray was the more anxious to do this 
quickly as he himself was about to set out on 
an autumn expedition on the continent, and 
he wished to establish Jonathan securely be- 
fore he went. For my part, I could not help 
being glad of the few days' delay to the joumey, 
which the execution of this project entailed ; for 
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to part with Gray was a subject of nnmixed pain* 
to me, even although he was going wbere he 
would be better pleased and amased tban if he 
stayed at home. I knew that, bat I went on 
dreading the parting day, just as much as if I 
had not known it. It came only too soon, I 
thought. The preparations were completed, 
Wolfe provided for, and at last the dreaded 
moment arrived, when the carriage is heard 
sweeping round to the door, and when all the 
resolution and the bravery collected against the 
partingy give way before that hasty sight and 
sound. Dr. Monkton and Gray wondered at ine. 
Gray was gentle and mereiful, but he laughed 
at what I knew I ought to laugh at too. He 
kissed me, springing lightly into the carriage ; 
nodded again to Dr. Monkton, and, looking 
round when the carriage was about to tum into 
the avenue, took off bis hat and, half in sport 
half in love, made us both a long salute before 
the trees hid him. Dr. Monkton looked after 
him tili he could see him no longer, and then 
suddenly turned to me, and inquired why I was 
crying. 

" Nay," Said he, " if I had not turned upon 
you so quickly you would have hidden your 
tears, but you ought not to have shed any." 

" Why not ? why may not I cry when I am 
sorrv, as well as laugh when I am glad?" said I, 
released by the discovery of my tears from trying 
to repress them, and too much inclined to weep, 
not to do so plentifuUy when thus set at liberty. 

•*But what is to make you sorry?" asked 
Dr. Monkton ; " if there were any good cause, I 
would not deny your right to the natural expres- 

b6 
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sion of it — Jon pat that fairlj enongh, bot there 
is none." 

^* None in parting from my brother for two 
months, or tbreef 

*' No ; it is neitber natural nor advantageous 
for people to live always togetber. Everybody 
bas sometbing to do bj bimself, wbicb is better 
dooe wben be is wbolly independent tban in any 
otber way. Gray is going to travel— you are 
going to leam your own powers at bome — ^no- 
tbing tbe least oat of tbe coipmon way in tbe 
matter. Yoa ongbt to leaye crying to people 
who are never more going to see tbe person tbey 
part from. If tbey love tbem tbere is some- 
tbing in tbat." 

** Tbere is sometbing, I tbink, in parting at 
all," cried I; '^ tbongb I sball see bim in Decem- 
ber, tbat does not make bim less absent in Sep* 
tember, and October, and November." 

" No, no ; I don't say it does," answered Dr. 
Monkton, wbo sometimes, I tbink, regretted tbat 
be bad tangbt me to see tbe fallacies of received 
pbrases ; '^ bnt as tbe evil is granted and inevit- 
able, it remains for yoa to make tbe best of it. 
You mnst not lose your time in merely waiting 
and looking for bim, yoa mnst be active and 
usefal wbile be is away ; for sappose yoa tbink 
of notbing eise for ibe next two montbs, or 
tbree, as yoa say, except seeing bim again ; if 
be come back nncbanged yon will wisb you bad 
done better, and if be come back cbanged, yon 
will be obliged to leam a bard lesson all in one 
minnte." 

"Cbanged?" Said I. 

" Yes ; sappose be married. Shoald not you 
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be glad that his bappiness increased?" Dr. 
Monkton here tonched tbe string whicb, as I 
have Said, jarred most of all tbose in my beart. 
It was tbe most probable interrnption to my 
bappiness, and tbe feeling it excited was as near 
jealousy as possible. He sbowed bis knowledge 
of buman nature by expecting me to snffer from 
it, and bis voluntary self-delnsion by inquiring 
if I did not wisb it, since it wonld make Gray 
bappier tban be could be unmarried. 

My Ups 'said "Yes," to it, and my beart, 
" No." It was anotber fallacy wbicb Dr. Monk- 
ton bere proposed, bat be knew tbat I could not 
well give a negative in tbe form be proposed it, 
and be was not bonest enongb witb bimself to 
allow tbat silencing and satisfying are very dif* 
ferent tbings. Tbe dialogue, tberefore, dropped, 
and I went about tbe dull task of living witbout 
Gray witb a little more discomposure tban be- 
fore it began. Dr. Monkton's advice to make 
myself aseful I attended to, bowever ; and, in» 
deed, on tbat point I was more likely to err by 
excess tban deficiency of zeal. I feit so mucb 
occasion to conciliate tbe world's good opinion, 
tbat I did not venture to neglectany opportuuity 
of doing so. Notbing pleased me better tban 
wben any one came to say, " If yoii'U speak for 
me, tbey will mind Sir Gray's sister, and I sball 
do tben." And to justify confidence on tbat 
ground I would make any effort, and perform 
any request, witb little reference to tbe merits 
of tbe case. 

Time, bowever tedious, wears away, and wea- 
rily as it roUed to me, it brougbt in its course 
tbe period fixed at first for my brotber's return. 
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but still, throngh one cause or another, he de- 
layed his Coming, and I was forced to postpone 
my bopes. The things I had to teil him began 
to spoil, if I raay say so ; they were grown cid, 
and, tliough new ones arose, I feit the length of 
his absence by being obliged to renounce telling 
what was to have been so interesting. Erery- 
thing contribated to give me that longing to see 
an absent person which altogether frets one's 
heart, tili it is comforted, and warmed by grati- 
fication. A friend of Gray's, wnom he had 
accompanied, feil ill, and Gray would not leave 
him before he was able to move ; he wrote in 
impatience to return, but Christmas came near, 
and still he was not at home. *^ It will be no 
Christraas without Sir Gray," said the house- 
keeper, and so it seemed, indeed. The poor 
people had their beef and blankets ; the holly- 
berries were stuck in the Windows ; the servants 
had their merry makings as usual ; and the time 
of rejoicing was come for me also, but without 
the joy. I thought of that year when we passed 
cur Christmas so completely alone together ; and 
when this season had been to me perhaps the 
very highest point of the joy of ray life. I did 
not want the same scene to return, for I had 
leamed that it had been bad for Gray though 
so good for me ; but I thought of it over and 
over, and stood by the fire looking into the red 
embers, and reflecting how we two had been 
beside the same hearth, and how l had trusted 
no Christmas would ever come and not find us 
there. 

But it was all solitary now, and, in the impa- 
tience of being alone, I began to think if there 
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was anybodj who wonid be glad to see me, or to 
vihom I conid giye any pleasure and receive it 
from tbem. I could fix oo no one in particalar, 
and tben I began to long more passionately than 
ever for Gray ; and tben again, in order to do 
somethingy I set out to see Mrs. Wolfe, and try 
to find occasion to be asefnl at all events, if I 
conld not manage to be amused. My visit was 
not ill-tinied, for sbe had the day before had a 
letter from ber son, inyiting ber to join bim in 
London, wbere be began to find bimself esta- 
blisbed in sncb employment as autborised bim to 
remove bis motber, and to oifer ber tbe prospect 
of a permanent and tolerably comfortable bome. 
I was pleased, for all tbis good came from 
Gray; and I feit animated witb tbe pleasure 
wbich Mrs, Wolfe must experience, and whicb 
sbe would attribute to bim as its cause ; but sbe 
ratber cbecked my entbusiasm. 

*' I am sure it is my duty and pleasure," said 
Mrs. Wolfe, " to be thankful to Providence and 
Sir Gray too ; for it is not all of us are bom to 
good fortuue, like you, dear ma'am." 

" Do you tbink I am so very fortunate, Mrs. 
Wolfe?" 

" Nay, now, if I bad a rigbt, wbicb I'm sure 
I bave not, I could almost find courage to give 
advice to a lady like you, asking sucb a ques- 
tion. /am contented as it is, but if I bad your 
advantages, certainly I could not teil wbat to 
coraplain of." 

"No, no; wbo complains?" 

" Now, you seera to me to bave everytbing to 
make life desirable ; at least, I'm sure / sbould 
say so, if I were so favoured ; sucb a pretty pony 
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as that is to ride upon, aod such a nice little 
inaid as 70a faaye to wait on yoa ; and such a 
fine place to ride back to, and nothiojf to do 
but go out and come in again, and find the best 
dinner ready with no troable of yoars." 

"Yes; that's all true/' 

" Ah, dear lady, may you never live to re- 
member it is so/' 

*^ Bat I remember it now, and I acknowledge 
that all of US haye reason to be thankful for our 
Situation, some in one way, some in another." 

** Ay, that's what's always thrown in the teeth 
of US poor people. The great and the rieh say, 
and very easy it is for them, — Oh, you ought to 
be thankful, nobody considering in the least 
what sort of trials another's is." 

I did not think it necessary to argue the point 
with Mrs. Wolfe, much less to retort, and there- 
fore turned our conversation to such matters as 
would be necessary or agreeable for her joumey ; 
a new gown, a doak freshly lined against the 
cold weather, and some money in her purse. All 
this she received kindly, congratulating me upon 
the power and pleasure of doing good, and say- 
ing that if it had been allotted to her, she 
should indeed have been glad to be the giver. 
** But my trials," said she, " come upon me just 
in those very ways where they are hardest for 
me to bear them. If I've any merit, it is that 
of loving to comfort and help my fellow-crea- 
tures, and just, therefore, I'm obliged to be 
under Obligation to everybody and do good to 
none. Even where one should think I might 
look for comfort, eyen Jonathan gets above 
taking so much as good counsel from me." 
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*^ I alwajs thoaght/' said I (for I had obsenred 
and admired bis obedience and forbearance to- 
Mrards bis mother), ^^tbat be was particalarly 
attentive to jonr admonitions." 

^^ A7, bat do 70a know, Miss Backwell, tbat 
since he bas been iu London I fear tbere bave 
been changes in bim. I tbought tbem beginning 
before be went away/' 

** Nay ; 70U don't say so/' I cried, sarprised, 
and now, indeed, beginning to pity Mrs. Wolfe. 

^'YeSy I assare 70a/' answered the motber, 
looking verj serioas ; ** he is a clever boy and a 
leamedy and tbere*s the miscbief, Miss Back- 
well ; be bas not learning enoagb for bis con- 
ceits, and they are getting the apper band of 
bim. I am sorry to teil yoa be is growing over 
good, very fast indeed." 

** Tbat's better than growing bad, however/' 
Said I, ** and more ancommon too ; come, I don't 
think tbere is mach barm done yet." 

" Wby, I don't know, ma'am ; there's pretty 
mach the same mischief in one as the other; 
yoang men are yoang men, come wben it will, 
and in my yoang days, yoa mast know, tbat 
wbenever they got any book learning they turned 
all to doabting and disbelieving, witboat the 
least reason, directly; now they neyer get it 
witboat thinking tbey've a rigbt to go aboat 
believing and teaching. It will be very hard 
apon me if I am to be taaght by my own son at 
my time of life." 

^^So it will,"saidI,agreeingfor agreement sake; 
^^ at the same time, having a son, a companion, 
and one whose first wish wben he makes a little 
money is to share it with you, is certainly an 
advantage on yoar side over other people." 
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" Oh, I don*t deny my blessings," said Mrs. 
Wolfe, colouring a little, partly in anger; *• but 
['m afraid, Miss Buckwell, after all, I'm afraid 
bis haste to have me, on the first blush of bis 
fortunes, is only some scruple about the fifth 
commandmeot." 

" Well," Said I, laugbing involantarily, " it*8 a 
very good rule, is not it V 

**0h, ma'am, you are a very perfect, good 
charchwoman, a benefactress to me, Pm sure ; a 
lady highly favpured, but you don't know what 
a mother's natural feelings are." 

Now it was my tum to colour, and the burn- 
ing blush spread all over my face. Mrs. Wolfe 
had hardly meant what she said, and was confused 
at her own success. I thought she seemed half 
afraid of having done herseif an injury, and that 
I should bestow like one offended after the 
offence ; therefore my pride made me put more 
than the promised money into her hands. But, 
for her sake and mine too, I also, after this 
awkwardness between us, speedily ended the 
visit. 

When I came back I found Dr. Monkton had 
been at Buckwell. I was sorry to have missed 
him. I should have liked to talk a little with 
somebody this Christmas time. "Everything 
goes wrong," thought I ; " it is all unlucky and 
cross-grained ;" and I opened a note which he 
had left. Of all bis odd conceits it contained 
the oddest, for he had determined in bis own 
mind that it was good for me to go to a ball, 
and he came to teil me he would take me to one 
himself, which was to be held on the last night 
of the old year, at Norden. This ought to have 
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given me satisfaction, afiber the feeling of soll- 
tude and neglect I had jast before experienced ; 
bnt, somehow or otber, I was conscious that it 
was merelya philosophical experiment on bis part, 
designed ratber to sbow me the vanity of amuse« 
ment than to giye me the enjoyment of the 
yanity. I wanted to be pleased, not taught, and 
"was vexed to be aware that I was the object 
of instruction even in a ball-room. Yet bow per- 
verse to refnse amusement when I had just been 
longing for it, and when it was offered to me by 
an old friend ; wbo probably himself bardly 
knew that he intended it as a mere lesson. 
Besides, wbo could teil bat what by chance 
I . might be amused ? I loved society when 
Society was kind to me. But I knew the disad- 
vantages under which I appeared in the world, 
and feit to roy heart how they isolated me. If 
Gray was with me I was safe; bis presence 
insured consideration for me. People knew then 
wbo I was, they saw I was cared for, and I feit 
that I was so. Bat when he was absent, I was 
thrown on my own resources, and as soon as 
I had engaged to venture the experiment, I was 
nnhappy and fearful, and feit almost as if I had 
done wrong, from having done so foolishly. Oh, 
if Gray would come ! but, on the very moming 
of the ball, there arrived a letter from him 
to say that his return was absolutely fixed for 
four days after that time, neither sooner nor 
kter. So, longing much to remain at home, 
now he was so near coming, and misgiving much, 
and hoping a little, I went to Dr. Monkton's ; 
and be and I togetber drove to Norden. 

Among all the people in the room I did not 
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recognise at first any one I was acquainted with, 
but I was not ill occnpied for a little while 
in looking round me on a scene of gaiety and 
nierriment in which, for aught I knew, I still 
might be allowed to participate. I saw people 
shaking hands, curtseying, smiling, and pre- 
paring to enjoy all the excitement of tbe dancing 
whicb was abont to begin. Dr. Monkton was 
greeted by bis yarious friends with the good 
bumour and cordiality belonging to an old esta« 
blished neigbbour. The gracious Lady Aid- 
brooke, who was patroness for the night, sailed 
by in her crimson yelvet; and her beantiful 
daughter walked beside her, attended by her 
partner for the quadrille. The rest of the party 
foUowed, and all stopped to speak to Dr. Monk- 
ton. ^^This is a marvellous sight," said the 
great lady, shaking hands with him. '^I am 
very mach flattered by your appearance at my 
ball." 

"You see the merit of raaking an article 
rare," said Dr. Monkton ; " by what other 
means could I make myself an acceptable oifer- 
ing to you ?" 

"Oh, I don't know that," said Lady Ald- 
brooke, not having anything better to reply; 
and so much of the dialogue was done with. 
The rest of the party greeted and were greeted 
by him, and they formed the most distin- 
guished looking set in the room, and seemed 
in great good bumour with each other and 
the World. Miss Aldbrooke was not last to 
address Dr. Monkton. She was about my age ; 
was an only daughter, very much flattered, very 
good humoured and beautiful. "A beautiful 
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face is a silent advocate," says some one, and 
this young ladj was a proof of it, in the readi- 
ness of every one to believe her witty and agree- 
able. ^^ Haye you practised your en avant detixf" 
Said sbe to Dr. Monkton; ^^if so I am ready 
to keep my promise." 

" What promise, Henrietta?" said her mother. 

^^ Made when I was at Felongcourt/* said Dr. 
Monkton, '^ that if I excuted a faithful imitation 
of the saltatory manoBavre set me as a pattern 
by Miss Aldbrooke, I should be the daimant of 
her band at the next ball. But I am no Cin- 
derella ; I can't get on the glass slipper." 

^^ Oh, then, I am not to take all the honour of 
your appearance to myself," said the lady. " It 
was concerted, I see, between yoa and Hen- 
rietta." 

" A concerted piece," said the beauty, " by 
D.M., M.D., &c." I did not think this very 
funny, bat it was quite snf&ciently so, said in a 
ball-room, and by a beauty too, so I feit willing 
to laugh with the rest of the party who were aU 
looking at each other, and applauding the rnöt ; 
but having no right to catch anybody's eye, my 
ofFer of applause was rather questionably looked 
upon. Even Miss Aldbrooke just glanced a 
query at me, as much as to say, " What's the 
matter?" and turned to a shy young man of her 
circle, whom she got credit with herseif and 
others for attending to. They all passed on; 
only as they went, one of them, a gentleman, 
whispered to another, *^ Who's that piain girl with 
Dr. Monkton?" and the lady questioned said, 
" Only a natural danghter of old Sir George's." 
With this Sharp blow ringing on my ear, I was 
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not mach in a mood to profit by Dr. Monkton's 
philosophy on occasion of the gay and gallant 
party. 

"Now, you see, Katherine, how flimsy the 
talk is, which one gets in these places, and 
from these people. It is not worth hearing, 
much less nttering ; it's below thinking about/' 
Nevertheless he had joined in it with uncommon 
readiness. 

Now girls go to a ball-room to dance, not to 
philosophise, so that I fonnd Dr. Monkton's 
Society to be less desirable than nsaal. He 
also began to be rather weary of mine, for he 
feit the necessity, wbile he was with me, of keep- 
ing up this tone of stoicism ; and on the con- 
trary, the scene snggested the more natural 
pastime of a little scandal, or a little connty 
politics, or a little card-playing. 

When at last, therefore, looking to the new 
arrivals, I saw the Careys, and cried joyfally, 
" There's Mr. Carey," he was as glad as I. I 
perceived their look of sarprise when they saw 
me ; however, both came up to meet ns when 
we advanced, and Mrs. Carey being speedily en- 
gaged in a quadrille, he stayed talking a little 
to me, and my chaperon took the opportunity, 
and stepped away without saying a word, into 
the card-room. At first I was glad, becaose I 
liked Mr. Carey, and flattered myself he wonld 
talk the more and the longer, for finding that 
I was left alone ; but I soon feit my error. He 
did not like me well enongh', I shonld say there 
was nothing attractive enongh in rae to make 
him take pains to reconcile the ball-room to me, 
and me to the ball-room ; he liked better the 
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Bociety of those whose natural place it was, and 
therefore when he had done his duty as a neigh- 
bour, hj saying all the common things of a 
meeting to me, he began to look as if he would 
be glad I should provide for my own amuse- 
ment. His eyes ceased to meet mine, if he 
addressed or answered me ; his comprehension 
grew so obtuse, that he was obliged to ask 
twice what it was I had said. Any approach to 
fun he took literally, and explained my allusions 
most methodically ; and if any one eise talked 
to him, and I addressed him in the course of the 
conversation, he did not perceive that I was 
uttering a sound. More indignant perhaps than 
I had occasion to be, yet saying nothing, look- 
ing nothing, I turned away as soon as I recog- 
nised anybody, and set myself down by a fat 
old lady, whom I thonght the most tedioas 
person in existence. Mr. Carey went away 
immediately, and for the sake of not looking 
quite forlorn, I talked to the old lady at inter- 
vals, and even contrived to laugh, particularly if 
I thought it possible that he should be observing 
me, but probably my pains were unnecessary. 

At first I found it very difficult to support 
the appearance of interest and hilarity which 
I had determined upon, for my new corapanion 
was one of those persons who had been early 
broken in to dulness, and who liked it as well 
as anything eise. She had been accustonied for 
years to sit by the wall of the ball-room, in a 
peach-coloured gown, and an amethyst cross, 
and she aspired to no higher excitement than 
what this Situation of affairs afForded. She had 
a dancing daughter, who brought her here at 
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preseot, bat she was so contented with her own 
sedentary share of the amusement, tbat she 
would have come and säte had there been no 
daughter to dance. '^ The room is very fall, 
the room is yery hot^ the room is veiy well 
boarded, the room has not beeo built long, bas 
it?" Said I, and everything eise which coald be 
Said abont the room. She answered, '^ Yes, and 
very, and so it is," and whatever eise was asoally 
answered, and then was retuming to silence 
according to established castom; bat for the 
sake of looking happy, I was forced to deny her 
the comfort. " Dear me, who is that lady in 
pink ?" Said I, just as if I knew everybody eise 
in the room ; " I never saw her before/* 

*^ That is Mrs. Adam — she comes always with 
me," Said my old lady. ^* She lives fear miles 
from our house." 

" Oh, I had forgotten — so it is, indeed ; and 
do you come to every ball, Mrs. Brown ?" 

" Why, yes, mostly — Cecil likes dancing; so 
anless Mr. Brown keeps me away with bis gout, 
I am generally here." 

" Biit don't you play at cards — ^I see they have 
a room open ?" 

*^ No, not often ; I did it before Cecil came 
out ; but she likes me to keep a place for her, 
and to be near when she has done dancing, so I 
have not played lately." 

" That's very good of you," said I, thinking 
who would do as much for me. 

^^ Good ?" Said the old lady, a little surprised 
and a little pleased ; ^' dear me, Miss Buckwell, 
it's quite natural to think of one's young people, 
you know. They want a little care." 
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" So they do/* said I. Mrs. Brown, I sappose, 
was led by my yoice, thoagh I certainly did not 
intend it, to think of me, for she looked at me 
for a minute, as tbongh some idea independent of 
her daugbter's dancing, and Mr. Brown's gont, 
were crossing ber mind, and tben said, ^^ If yoa 
like to dance, Fll look for Tbomas; Tai sare be 
will be very happy." 

" Oh, no, don't," cried I, tbe picture of re- 
luctant Thomas canght and brought by bis fat 
mother, rising bideously before me. ^^ I am not 
very fond of dancing, tbank you. I had ratber 
sit bere. It's a long time since I baye seen 
you." 

*^ So it is," said Mrs. Brown, and she seemed 
to think that if I saw ber, and she saw me, it 
was enongb for tbe calls of oar mutual friend« 
ship, for she did not propose any furtber sub- 
ject. I was obliged to begin again. 

"Have you seen Mr. and Mrs. Sraitton 
lately ?" said I ; for at that moment I caught sight 
of Mrs. Carey performing her graceful part in a 
quadrille, and by an association which certainly 
she would never have thought could bave been 
suggested by ber, that ungain family rose before 
my mind. Tbe old lady said notbing bat " No !" 
tben I got ber to say " Yes " to some other pro- 
position. She looked as if she would bave been 
more amusing if she could, since I so insisted 
upon it, but could not find any matter of inte- 
rest in my discourse. At tbis moment a gentle- 
man of ber own age came and greeted her, with 
bis mouth füll of news. It was news they both 
liked excessively, thougb it related to nothing 
more than tbe merits of a groom who had been 
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stable-boj at Mrs. Brown's, and wbo, she had 
feit conyinced, was just the thing for Mr. Fin- 
don, and Mr. Findon bad found her propbecj 
verified to the letter. The old horse had never 
looked so well, and the letters were always 
brought from the village half an hour earlier 
than they nsed to be. It was nothing to any- 
body eise to be sure, but these two had found 
theirveryjoy in it; and I, who would fain have been 
laughing and talking like the rest of the young 
people« was forced to find all my evening's ar- 
rangement in their own appropriated subject. 
They diversified it now and then, when the 
bright Stars, Miss Aldbrooke and Mrs. Carey, 
floated past, by saying, " A sweet pretty crea- 
ture, and then so very good tempered ;" or 
" Well, there's one merit above all the rest in 
Mrs. Carey, I never did see her out of humour ;" 
and "Is not she a beauty, Miss Buckwell — always 
merry and goodnatured?" 

I assented, thinking to myself, " Try her with 
some contempt and a good deal of neglect, as you 
all do me, and then say what she is;" but I said 
nothing of this; only fretted inwardly and 
smiled outwardly tili Dr. Monkton thöught pro- 
per to re-appear. He came back frora bis whist- 
table and from bis excursions among bis con- 
temporaries and companions ; and without re- 
flecting on the difference of our employments 
and tastes, said, in a tone which implied that he 
and I should look on it with the same philan- 
thropy, '* I hope you enjoy this scene as much 
as I do ?" I said, " Yes," aloud, and to myself 
I said, ** You cruel, unkind old Doctor, what 
right have you to ask me, a young girl, such a 
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question?" Presently I told hira, I thought 
that for one evening I had had amusement 
enough, and as he could not with anj consis- 
tencj propose to remain, he found the carriage, 
and we went away. I säte before the glass in 
my bed-room and cried a little. " But Gray is 
Coming," I reflected. "Oh, Gray, I am clever 
and agreeable, and useful to you. Brother, 
friend, companion, don't let us ever be separate 
again; you are all I have in life, and having 
you, even I am going to be happy !'* 
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CHAPTER V. 

The old year had ended and the new year be- 
guD, ill. I was restless and uneasy ; I was like 
a child in the dark, wbo longs, even to passion, 
to throw its arms round some friendly neck and 
feel itself safe. All the time I acknowledged 
that I should be half ashamed, when he did come 
back, of my own irritability and restlessness ; 
but only as a thirsty man is of bis thirst after 
he has drank a fall appeasing draught. I 
counted the days that remained of bis absence, 
and set myself resolutely against receiving any 
more letters of delay to put off again my hap- 
piness. Nor did any come ; there was no more 
obstacle, no more hindrance ; the day remained 
fixed; there came only an assurance that he 
would be at home on the morrow at such an 
hour. All was right now ; Dr. Monkton got the 
same intelligence, and came over to Buckwell ; he 
slept well that night, I believe ; but / scarcely 
slept at all, and was up in the cold winter dawn, 
from mere inability to lie in bed. 

" Good heavens, child," said he, keeping hold 
of my wrist when I shook hands with hira, 
•* at what a rate your pulse is going; why 
don't you keep quiet, and be rational ?" 
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" So I will," Said I, " as soon as Gray is 
come, bat just now it is impossible." 

" What sort of philosophy is that?"said Dr. 
Monkton, half smiling at the same time. ^* You 
could not bear — no, you could not bear not to 
see him now ; by that I mean, that if so much 
pain were inflicted on you, it is true you could 
not avoid it, but you would endure it like a 
man on the rack, with shrieks and struggles 
instead of fortitude and Submission." 

*•! will submit to everything," said I, "as 
soon as I am gratified ; I will submit now, on 
condition of having nothing to submit to." 

" Well, you have not long to wait," said he, 
looking at his watch ; " he 's probably at Fir- 
grove now." 

" Yes, no doubt," said I, looking through the 
country as far as I could see ; " he 's there, in 
that direction ; very near, nearer now. Oh, I 
wonder how I could bear to think him hundreds 
of miles off so long ?" 

" Suppose you should get a letter to say he 
was in Germany still?" 

" A letter !" and, looking him füll in the face, 
the idea croösed me that, in fact, Dr. Monkton 
knew of some such catastrophe, and I stamped 
with impatienco, and cried, " Then I will sit 
down and die." 

Dr. Monkton laughed outright. 

" Stand up and live, then," said he, " for I am 
not aware of any cause which should keep you 
from so doing ;" and with that I was ashamed, 
and recovered my temper, which was too much 
bent upon one subject to bear being disturbed 
thus. The servants were in agitation like me, 

12 
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only of a different kind and degree ; they were 
not accustomed yet to their master's absence, 
and this being bis first retum, each one in bis 
department was anxious to please bim. Tbe 
park gates were open. The labourere drew to- 
getber to give a cbeer, reflecting, perbaps, tbat 
ale follows upon buzzaing ; tbe women bad made 
a great nosegay of chrysantbemums and other 
winter flowers from tbe green-bonse — tbeir pre- 
parations irritated my impatience so tbat I conld 
not sit still an instant ; and if any one came in 
and Said, " Do you tbink be will be bere soon, 
Miss Katherine?" or, as tbey did at last, **It'8 
past tbe hour, Miss Katberine ; I wonder wbat 
keeps bim !" I bad bardly self-command enougb 
not to cry for anger. 

Bat in ten minutes more my pulse went down 
on a sudden — I was in Paradise ; everybody was 
looking, biit / saw tbe carriage fitst, and said 
notbing. In a few seconds tbey all saw it too, 
and cried out tbere be was. It came down tbe 
hill rapidly and presently entered tbe avenue 
wbicb ran on higb ground above tbe ravine con- 
taining tbe lake, and I beard tbe voices of tbe 
men sbouting at a distance. I looked out witb 
all my powers of eyesigbt, and very soon I 
saw, at tbe angle of tbe road, Gray bimself, 
leaning out of tbe carriage and waving bis band. 
" I've Seen bim again ! It is all right now !" I 
said to myself, and tben I set off running witb 
all my migbt, across a little patli wbicb cut off 
tbe angle of tbe carriage road, quite wild to 
tbrow my arms round his neck, and feel bim 
clasp me to bis beart. I beard tbe carriage 
wbeels coming on rapidly, but I was at tbe end of 
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the cross-patfa* before them. I could bear to wait 
one moment, because tbe next would end all. 
The next passed ; there was a pause^ a sort of 
suppressed sound of voices ; then a violent noise; 
then there came^ and rushed by me like a spec- 
tre^ the horses without a driver, the carriage 
whirling past ; they were out of the path ; there 
was the pitch down to the lake before them. I 
saw Gray, whom I had not seen for four months, 
stretching forward, catching at the reins. It 
was all passed in a moment. All had come and 
gone — gone over the edge of the precipice ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In three weeks after that time everything had 
begun to move in its old order. The grave had 
closed, the earth was smoothed over it, and the 
outer World was unconscious of the event. The 
Windows were thrown open ; there was a bastle 
of setting things in order, as if some one had 
gone on a journey, and the disturbance made 
by the preparations were to be effaced. One 
room especially was exposed to the winds ; the 
curtains were stripped away, and the Windows 
opened early and closed late. I had not noticed 
the silence, but I observed the retum of sound ; 
before then I was abandoned and forsaken to 
despair, which it was indifferent to me that any 
one should sympathise with or not. I took it 
as a matter of coarse that all were feeling as I 
didy and had me in their heart to pity and 
respect. I did not care for their doing so. I 
did not direct a thought towards them until I 
began to be conscious that there were other 
sentiments abroad, and even then I did not 
attend at first, or at least only with a momen- 
tary outbreak of scom and pain. One day I 
heard voices in a low tone, while the work of 
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the Speakers was suspended^ and distingnished 
that they were talking of their young master ; 
and then I listened, believing I should hear the 
natural expressions of their aifection— I was 
sure they loved him one-and-twenty days ago. 

" I was dreaming of white linen only four 
nights before," said one. '^ It is a sign of some- 
thing awful going to happen, and you see what 
it was." 

" Ay, truly," said the other ; " and then to 
think of the white gloves tearing that they put 
on his hands. Mrs. Coxon said at the time, 
young people never die so naturally as old 
people." 

"She's used to see death," retorted the first 
Speaker. 

^^ Oh dear me ! well, to be sure, what frail 
creatures we all are !" 

^^Ay, indeed," said her companion; and both 
resumed for a little wbile the employment they 
were about. 

** Jane," said the first Speaker, after a little 
while, '' I can't think my bombazine is as fine 
as yours ; it was off another piece, you know, 
for when they Game to measure there was not 
enough by twenty yards, and Mr. Cartwright 
sent a man and horse back to Norden for 
more." 

^* Humph, I don't see much odds," said Jane. 
" It's very handsome mouming, all of it." 

*• Yes, it's very well. It's ten pounds in my 
way, one thing and another. Don't you think, 
Jane, there will be a month's wages at least 
over?" 

'^Oh, no doubt; it's always a month when 
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the master dies; poor fellow, he*d not have 
grudged it, neither, if he had known !" 

" Don't talk so loud, there's somebody will 
hear you." 

" Well, I Said no hann." 

** No ! but Mr. Tasebrook's very particular, 
they say, about everybody looking very respect- 
ful, and all that. . For my part, I don't mach 
care about engaging housemaid again here; 
things won't be so easy as they used." 

" Well, as for me, Td sooner stay than go ; 
bat nobody seems to be able to teil yet who's 
going to be master, or what's going to be done. 
To be sure, it will be Sir Richard in time, 
won'tit?*' 

*'Sir Richard! Who's that? Oh, old Mr. 
Buckwell, you mean ! Lord, Jane, how pat 
you have bis name ;'' and then there was a half- 
laugh, and Jane cried, ^^ For shame !" and sighed 
again. " I wish," said she, resuming the dia- 
logue, " I wish one could teil something. Miss 
Katherine ougbt to think of other people, poor 
thing ! She must go soon, I suppose, and I 
wish she would bring it to mind, and speak 
about US, for it is that hinders old Sir Richard 
from settling with us all, I fancy." 

So saying, they went on with their work, 
polishing the floor of the gallery. Miss Kathe- 
rine did not stir a muscle for all she had heard. 
It was something new, but I was nearly dead to 
pain, at least, so far as outer signs go. I under- 
stood, indeed suddenly, how wholly detached 
from everybody and everything I stood, and 
that it was not they who were to think for me, 
but that it was I who was alone in the world, 
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and everj one had something dearer to which 
thej would sacrifice me. Mj one friend was 
dusty and that was the idea the present dialogue 
86t forth in new colours. I resolved in a mo- 
ment to act ; nobody should wait for me ; and^ 
for the first time seeking the inraates of the 
house, I went boldly through the rooms which 
I had shrunk from entering, and had thought 
to go there as a great effort, nay, äs a meri- 
torious eifort, some future day, when I should 
have strengthy and when others should pity me 
for doing so. But I took the task boldly, nay, 
hard-heartedly now, and without knocking or 
asking admittance, tumed the handle of my 
uncle's door, and went straight into his presence. 

" My God, Katherine !" said he, rising hastily, 
and terrified almost at my appearance. 

" Yes, it is I, uncle ; are you busy — can't you 
speak to me — is anything the matter?'' 

" The matter ! Oh, my poor child, how you 
talk ! What brought you in this sudden way ? 
Sit down — ^wait a moment ;" and as he said so, 
I observed that he grew paler and paler, and 
his knees trembling, he sank on the chair behind 
him, and seemed as if he were about to faint. 
I ran to hira, and opened the window, and 
leaned his head on my Shoulder, holding his 
hands in mine, and waiting tili he should recover 
his self-command. "Oh, Katherine !" said he, 
" you came too suddenly ; I can't bear this yet. 
Oh, my poor child, think of our Gray !" 

I feil down before him, and hid my face on 
his knee, and sobbed aloud ; he bent his head 
over me, and wept bitterly. 

" Don't cry, Katherine," said he, trying to 

i5 
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draw away my hands from my face. ^^I did 
not mean to make you cry. You must forgive 
me, and so I teil James he mast too; bat I 
can't bear it so well as you young people." I 
got up and dried roy tears, and stood by listen« 
ing while he went on. " People have been very 
kiud to me, which made me feel yonr Coming so 
snddenly. More, they bave used me to a great 
deal of painstaking and consideration, and I 
have not said bis dear name once yet, tili I said 
it just now, Katherine. You startled me, and 
it came out of my beart at Qnce. I am so sorry 
it made you cry, Katberine." 

" Ob, no, no ! it was not tbat made me cry. 
We won't talk about it. I came to say some« 
thing to you before I go away, and when you 
bave beard me tbis once, it will be all over, you 
know." 

"Go away? And wbere sbould you go?" 
said be. " Wbat are you talking about ?" 

" I don't know wbere I shouli go, but bere 
I am not to stay." 

" Wby not ? wbo says so ? Have they said 
so to you ? ^ay, do sit down and listen to me, 
for you can't have so much to say to me as I 
bave to you. I bave been thinking of you so 
much, Katherine ; and I sbould have come to 
you many times,for I could not bear you to be 
there all alone and so miserable; but James 
said I bad better not. He said you would tbink 
I came to put myself in Gray's place ; and as 
God knows whether tbat was not far enough 
from my beart, I could not judge whether you 
might tbink so or not. Tbat was all my reason." 

"Ob, I believe you; it never once entered 
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my thoughts tili now. I did not reflect that 
anjbody could have tbought about it." 

^' Noy certainly ; an old man like me, and a 
young girl like you, may be excused if we can*t 
turn our heads to life and business so soon. It 
is very right, no doubt, for a man of education 
like James; but^ indeed, Katherine, it does 
break my heart ifvhen he makes me talk about 

itr 

"Ah, dear uncle," said I, weeping again; 
" dear uncle, that is a kind, natural word — the 
first, the last, perhaps." 

"Kind, do you call it?" said he. "Poor 
child, what does that mean ? you will find every- 
body kind — ^you will want nobody's help. James 
says you are very well provided for ; but I am 
glad you shake your head at that— it is not 
that, is it, which makes us happy? If we did 
but know when we are wishing, how to wish, 
and what to wish for ! No doubt, if somebody 
had told me I should ever be rieh, and by no 
fault of mine, I should have said it could not 
but be good, come how it would. Yet now, 
what is the use to me? Are not they all gone 
that would have enjoyed it, and would not I 
give all — ^yes, all — for one sparkle again of 
those joyful eyes of bis who is the lawful 
owner?" 

My uncle wrung bis hands, and the tears 
trickled down bis face while he spoke. It was 
the first time, perhaps, that he had been allowed 
to utter the natural and true feelings of bis 
afiectionate heart since the change of bis for- 
tunes, and he did so freely. Still I could not 
bear him to set before me images, which, while 
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they were cause of tears in him only, were to 
me such dreadful spectres, that when they were 
set out in words in this way, they had almost 
the effect which the reality had ; and I made a 
struggle, and said, after a little while : " So 
now, uncle, hear me. I want to ask you to do 
many things for me, and I have not much time, 
you know." 

But he stopped me. " Oh, my dear niece, 
how can I bear all that ? Dear Eatherine, won't 
you speak to James about business, he under- 
stands it so well? — and if you would spare me, 
it would be real kindness to an old man." 

" And who spares me ?" I thought ; but I did 
not reproach him. 

Mr. Tasebrook was summoned, therefore — 
hard and rule-ridden as ever. He meant to do 
everything rightly, but it was a stiff and un- 
natural proceeding. He came in, with bis white 
handkerchief spread wide over bis band, and 
lifted it to bis eyes at what he thought the 
proper moments ; bis voice was pitched to the 
tone which he considered proper to represent 
grief, and be beaved great ostentatious sighs at 
intervals. I could not endure this. I tumed 
away that I might not seem to remark his de- 
corous aflSiction, and afTected myself a common- 
place, unmoved tone, at which at first he was 
embarrassed, and presently I think he began to 
conceive I was more hard-hearted than be had 
expected ; and althougb he was half shocked at 
it, he took it well on the whole, because at 
least it spared bim trouble. He heard all I had 
to ask, and I asked everything that was neces- 
sary, just as if we had been talking over the 
merest form of business. 
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I especially recollected the two servants, whose 
dialogue had so wounded me, preferring these 
to iirst places in Mr. Tasebrook's consideration. 
I stated at large all the plans for everybody's 
improyement which my brother and I had 
fonned, and pretended to niyself, as much as to 
my aiiditors, tbat I considered them now whoUy 
independent of my co-operation, and tbat all I 
bad to do was bumbly to recommend tbem to 
tbe new possessors of autbority. 

But I found I did not know myself yet. Mr. 
Tasebrook — wbo, in my secret beart, I bad ex- 
pected would assent to all tbis as a matter of 
course, because / asked it — put on an important 
face, and besitated. I feit tbe blood rush into 
mine, and understood tbat wbile I bad supposed 
myself sbowing sucb proud bumility, I had, in 
fact, been bumiliating myself by making requests 
which I bad no right to prefer. 

I turned involuntarily to my uncle, to save me 
from tbis shame, and grant tbem. He had been 
sitting by, silent, and tears at times bad run 
over his cheeks, wbile I myself was talking of 
Gray. But I was as bard as a stone to my own 
sorrow, and tbat of everybody eise. 

" Everything shall be as you wish,'' said he, 
hastily, wben I looked towards bim ; and then 
he besitated, and cast his eyes upon his son-in- 
law, as if be were inquiring wbetber be might 
say so; *'tbat is," said be, "everything con- 
sistent with tbe interest of the poor little girl 
you know, Katherine." 

Mr. Tasebrook cleared bis voioe, and getting 
rid of responsibility himself, said, " Nay, decide 
whoUy for yourself, Sir Richard " But my 
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uncle got up saddenly, at hearing this title ad- 
dressed to him, bis pale face flushing like crim- 
son, and in a low voice he ejaculated, ** Fie, 
James, and my niece in the room, too !" 

This interview had disturbed all the feelings 
with which I had still regarded Buckwell. It 
had deprived it of the character of mj home, 
and had made me feel that I was a stranger in 
my native place. And yet it was the same scene, 
the same friendly aspect, the same mute domestic 
rooms and halls. The least sounds and sights 
that were familiär gave me the pain of thinking 
I should hear and see them no more. The 
crackling of the wood fire in the hall, which 
every now and then made itself heard through the 
open doors; the sound of the clock, qnietly tell- 
ing the seconds; the great marble wreaths on the 
chimneypiece ; the various objects of luxury 
and security, in which there was no thought of 
death and suffering ; and in the park was the 
herd feeding on the fodder which was being 
strewed for them ; the swans pluming them- 
selves by the water; the hundred customary 
things. A little while since, I säte here with no 
thought of change ; now I was on the eve of an 
everlasting Separation. I must prepare to go ; 
and whatever belonged to Buckwell was some- 
thing foreign to me ; all that was done about it, 
all that was Coming to it, referred to others. 
When suramer came it was they who would be 
enjoying the trees and flowers; and I meautime, 
far away, should be thinking of a place and 
people who did not think of me. " The spot we 
ne'er forget, though there we are forgot." I 
was not the lawful child of the family, and 
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people'seemed to forget that Ihad a whole heart 
here, and not one tie anywhere eise. A few old 
people sbed tears to think of parting witb poor 
Miss Katherine, but the most part were glad, 
like Mr. Tasebrook, tbat I bad plenty of money, 
and tbougbt it was bat quitting one dwelling- 
place for anotber. 

" And wbere are some to judge better, and 
to feel roore kindly," thoagbt I; ^^some one 
friend to feel for me what I have lost? Are tbere 
no tbougbts left, bat tboughts of wealth and 
business, none of tbose to whom I bave done 
kindness to do some little kindness to me?" 
Alas ! nobody came ; tbey feared to embarrass 
themselves perhaps witb the sight of grief wbich 
is indeed niieasy to witness, if the wish to heal 
it be not strenger than such embarrassment. 
Some wrote me word they would not intrude, 
but I must know how much they sympathised 
witb me; some that my own good feelings would 
be my best support ; some left their names, and 
if they could do anything for me, I shoald send 
for them. Alas ! why did they wait to be sent 
for ? I made all my preparations alone. The 
worst was when I came to see how a hundred 
objects were become superfluous to the house, 
which used to belong to its most intimate habits. 
All those which had got their place through the 
custom of a life spent there, and which were 
necessary to our old ways of passing time, or 
which were the marks of how it had been 
passed, were now fit only to be cast away by a 
new possessor. They were sacred only to me in 
the World, and I went to collect them, before I 
should go away, and they beoome mere lumber. 
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The room where we had säte together re- 
mained just as if we were going to be there 
again ; there was a fire on the hearth buraing 
cheerfuUy, and the two great chairs, with a table 
beside each, were set on either side. On mine 
there lay a book with the mark which I had put 
in, to show Gray a passage in it when he should 
retum. I recollected in an instant how I had 
expected he would smile at it, and how I would 
urge it against him in favour of some conceit of 
my own at which he used to laugh. I tore out 
the mark. But I went straight on, and opened 
the drawers of the tables, emptied the desks, 
shook the portfolios, and dared to see all the 
casual records of mirth or employm^nt, or care- 
less idleness which feil from them. There were 
letters, words of his living thoughts, speaking 
as if life and consciousness were present still ; 
there were the gay and bold expressions of life 
and its projects ; the careless allusion ; the 
whimsical plan; the daily adventure. Over these 
had fallen the gloomy silence of the grave, as if 
death had come to reprove with undue sternness 
the innocent gaiety of our hearts. He had 
quenched the free smile, he had exposed before 
the gaze of all the change he had wrought in 
the once pliant limb and joyful eye. Had there 
been the least härm in all this mirth ? and yet 
what Stern treatment of it ! We should never 
smile more ; no, death had done his will ; but 
we did not know that those years of joy were to 
be thus stemly quenched. 

The weather, meantime, was bright and splen- 
did. It was mid-winter, but the sun glistened 
over the country. A little snow lay on the 
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ground, but the sky was cloudless, and the 
day even warm, so that the large windowB 
had been thrown open, and a tide of ligbt and 
air flowed in through them. I did not shut it 
out, for my grief seemed to be despised by the 
reviving year ; there was no gloom answering to 
mine, no darkness except in that grave. But I 
could not go forth into the day and ^^ partake 
its rejoicing with heaven and earth." My heart 
was silently gathered into its own grief. I col- 
lected the poor things which had survived him, 
and which had no value in the world except 
being bis; and when I had laid them on the 
table, I put my arms round them, and for want 
of the face I had kissed so often, kissed these 
few relics, and thought how all that remained to 
me of kindness and gladness was dwindied even 
to a useless key and a faded ribbon. 

While I was thus oecupied, a servant came 
into tbe room with a message from old Rooke. 
He was ill and wanted to see me ; he had sent 
for me, and his daughter was below waiting to 
let me know. I answered, without turning round, 
that the servant might not see my tears, and 
with few words, for I could not command my- 
voice for more. I promised to go, but the glit- 
tering day, and the dislike to meeting with any 
one, induced me to delay a few hours, especi- 
ally as I did not understand Rooke's message to 
be very pressing. I waited, therefore, and 
finished some more of the preparations I had to 
make for my departure, and it was not tili dusk 
that I set out for Rooke's cottage. The clear 
day had departed ; the walks were frozen hard, 
and everything, though silent and motionless. 
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seemed intensely alive under the severe forming 
of the frost. It was not rest, but glooray snf- 
fering; at least so it seemed to me as I went for 
the last time perhaps through the walks of so 
many seasons and seenes. Tbere' was no beauty 
in them now, no sound of bird or voice ; they 
were all stretched oat around me as in the best 
Summer days, bnt hidden by the darkness excq>t 
a few yards before and behind just where I was 
moving. How was it that I was come to this 
very now ? and that it would not change to the 
former thoughts and things which seemed the 
fixed habits of life? Where was my brother; 
where were our childish days; where was our 
long walk, our loud laugh, our careless talk, our 
Sabbath evening ? 

I came in my way to a small pool of water, 
round which some trees had been felled to make 
more space for the green sward next summer, 
and I sat down on one of these by the water's 
edge, for my heart was too füll to go on. The 
water was frozen, and the dark trees hung mo- 
tionless over it, while no sound was heard except 
the quick dropping of a little spring which fed 
it at the upper end. At intervals, too, the vil- 
lage clock Struck the quarters of the hour, and 
they came with a melancholy sound, loud and 
distinct upon the air, as in a hard winter's frost. 
Behind me, at a distance, was the house wherein 
I fancied the blazing hearth, and contrasted it 
with the gloomy scene which this night I liked 
better than its solitary warmth. I had no heart 
for cherishing life, as one loves.to do in peace 
and ease. I would gladly have stayed here and 
died, and I thought while I looked at the frozen 
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surface at my feet, that if tbe will of another 
woald come and force me in, all would be 
peace ; and then I began to muse whj I was 
forbidden myself to enter tbe world of spiritB. 
Bat a very little tbing seemed to break tbe loose 
tbread of tbougbt ; a bird moved on one of tbe 
banging bougbs, and a sbower of wbite frost 
rustled for two or tbree scconds among tbe 
brancbes below; I looked at it and forgot to 
reason, and brooded again listlessly over tbe 
confused images witb wbicb my mind was filled. 

** Most miserable !" I said to myself; and tben 
tbougbt loosely brougbt in tbe otber words 
attaehed to tbose words, " If in tbis life only we 
bave bope in Cbrist, we are of all men most 
miserable." Yes, tbe wise apostle knows that 
we suffer bere — suffer, ob, God, how mucb !— 
all is for tbe worst here. I know tbat I suifer ; 
if in tbis life only I bave bope, l am miserable. 
But I am immortal, I bave to iise my sorrow — 
ob, would it were still tbe trial of bappiness I bad 
to use ! Gray ! bappiness ! Never, never can 
they come again. Then I will lay hold of sor- 
row, and make it my servant. Yes, I am im- 
mortal — I am redeemed — I am too noble a 
creature to despair. Now tben, TU get up and 
go on again. 

Tbougbt bad been turned into a better eban- 
nel — ^a good influence bad pointed it tbat way. 
I rose and went forward along tbe path tbat led 
from tbe water, and came in sight before long 
of Rooke's cottage. Wben I entered and went 
up to tbe old man, I was Struck witb tbe cbange 
that bad come over bim since I saw bim before. 
He was ill and broken-bearted. 
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" You are come at last, Miss Katherine,*' 
Said he ; " you should have come before. I sent 
for you." 

** Only to-day, Rooke," said I ; " and indeed 
Pve not been out of the house tili now." 

"Why notr said old Rooke. "They teil 
me you bear it better than I do." 

" Yet I have lost more," said I ; " all !" 

" Ay, it has Struck me my death-blow," said 
Rooke. "Poor fellow, dear fellow!" he con- 
tinued, wringing his old hands together ; " the 
old man will be true to you, let who will do 
you wrong." 

" What can you mean, Rooke?" said I; "yöw 
should have pity on me at least." 

" You don't want pity, Miss Katherine," said 
he. "Did not they teil me you were in his 
very room, looking over his very things, when I 
sent to you ? And when it was for his sake I 
sent to you !" continued he. ** There are such 
villains come to me here about him ; you ought 
to have heard about it before." And with that 
the old man began to teil me such improbable 
tales of questions put to him by strangers, about 
Gray, that I thought his mind was wandering. 

I looked at his daughter, who was standing 
near, to know whether it was not so, but she 
confirmed everything. " No, indeed, Miss 
Katherine, it is all true he says, and they did 
run on so, that my father, for as weak as he is, 
got up on his feet, and threatened them to the 
best of his power to tum them out of the 
house." 

"Ay, I did," said Rooke, trembling with 
Indignation ; " but they went off then, or I 
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should bave burst my heart at them. And at 
every base word they said, still it was, * You 
know it was so ; it was this way you know very 
well ;' and at tbe last, wben I told thein tbat 
such a gentleman was never such a man before — 
grand of name, grand of health and goodness, 
all alike, * Ay,' says they, 'bis sister's been 
tutoring you,' I was all of a fire to hear them 
dare name such a thing." 

" Never mind what they say of me," cried I, 
all shuddering with anger and wonder ; " only 
teil me who it is, and where to find them." 

" You may well be angry," said Rooke, look- 
ing at me ; ^' and you must do something imme- 
diately, for Sarah teils me it's the same every- 
where all over the village. There's not the 
blackguard in the place they don't go to ; and 
got gipsy Jones last night into the very pot- 
house, and there sat drinking with bim, and 
making bim teil tale upon tale, all which they 
set down on paper before bis eyes. You know 
if Jones would say anything — a man revengeful 
ever since he was tried by Sir Gray for tbat 
poaching business." 

" Are you sure, Eooke ?" said I, wholly un- 
able to comprehend what I heard. " What can 
be the motive ? They want to extort money, 
perbaps." 

*• That's very likely," said Rooke, " and there- 
fore nothing stops them — not the very grave. 
Your noble father and bis dear lady, tbat bave 
been holy dust so long, the villains would have 
disturbed them all, and shown them to be sick 
of body and mind too. Oh, Miss Katherine, 
Miss Katherine ! why was not I taken long 
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agp V* The old man feil into a passion of tears, 
wbich shook his frame so, that it seemed as if it 
woold have killed him ; and althoagh I conld not 
but believe be bad exaggerated sometbing whieb 
had occnrred, yet it was piain from tbe effect it 
bad on bim, tbat tbere was only too mncb 
fonndation for bis story. 

Tbere was no occasion to promise Rooke tbat 
I would exert myself. It was my own business, 
and I went back from bis cottage tbinking only 
how to discover and punish tbe aggressors. I 
learned notbing but wbat increased my wonder. 
It was very true I found tbat some persons 
were actually engaged in attempting to libel tbe 
cbaracter of my brotber, but by sucb stränge 
imputations, tbat it seemed evident tbat wbat 
tbey aimed at was not tbe trutb, but profit by 
a lie. Tbey appeared to be of tbe lowest 
species of libellers, seeking their information 
from sources wbere wbatever tbey tbemselves 
pleased to assert would be confirmed, in hopes of 
receiving balf-a-crown, and carefuUy avoiding 
all tbe facts wbicb could not but occasionally 
escape from even these people, wben tbey tended 
to overthrow their own stories. They went 
near no private friend, no gentleman ; they had 
prowled about tbe bouse, and being indignantly 
received by the servants, as in tbe case of Rooke, 
bad blustered a little, declaring all that was 
truly asserted to be perjury, and then gone in 
search of perjuries wbicb they declared to be 
truths. 

The natural conclusion was, that they were 
men living on the basest means which the world 
fnmished, and that wben they beard of the 
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extinction of a young and noble life, their firet 
idea was to make it profitable to themselves by 
inventing tales of slander, which they should 
either be paid for repressing, or make money 
by propagating. I could conceive nothing eise, 
and not knowing how to proceed, so as to show 
the contempt they inspired, and yet authorita- 
tively to stop them, I sent a message to Dr. 
Monkton, and asked him if he would come and 
speak to me. He had been several times at the 
house ; he had inquired after me, but as yet he 
had not seen me. I could understand this. His 
pride, his occupation, his comfort, were all gone 
with Gray. Here was an event without remedy, 
without warning, one he could never have anti- 
cipated, which cut short all his own projects, 
and disturbed all his habits. I could conceive 
that he would, from custom and from pride, 
resort to his old stoical maxims, but those would 
fail to touch the inner mortification, which every 
movement would make him feel. My sorrow 
would need comfort, and he would have no heart 
nor courage, though he should be forced by his 
principles to give consolation of a kind he could 
not feel. 

" I should have come to-day or to-morrow, 
Katherine, if you had not sent for me," said he, 
when he came in. "How d'ye do? Well, 
child, well," he continued, in a tone as if it 
were I who was to blame for the weakness which . 
was overcoming himself, " you must bear it all, 
you know;" and with these words he turned 
away his face, and I heard a few deep sobs tear 
his bosom. 

" Oh, my dear Dr. Monkton !" cried I, throw- 
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ing my arms round his neck, " weep for him — 
let me weep ; it does us good." 

"No, no; it does no good," said he, disen- 
gaging my arms, and struggling with his emo- 
tion ; " it is all past. What good can regret 
do ? it can't move the irremediable .past !" 

"Alas, alas!" I said, bitterly wringing my 
hands — but he stopped me. 

" No, don't do that ; you were calm enough 
when I came in. What have I done to you to 
make you nnhappy ? Was it that you sent to 
me for ? What did you want, Katherine ?" 

I tried to regain my self-command, and then 
began to relate to Dr. Monkton the calumnies 
I had heard ; but to my surprise Dr. Monkton 
listened peevishly, and would have me convince 
myself that the reports were not worth attend- 
ing to. " Idle tales," said he, " idle tales ! 
How can you trouble yourself about them, 
child? I see nothing in them, for my part, 
but a pack of nonsense which the women have 
brought to you." 

I told him from whom I heard them. 

''Pshaw!" said Dr. Monkton; "I did not 
exactly mean it was the women perhaps ; but 
generally they are things not to be credited, 
not to be attended to." 

" Nay, but they must be attended to," said I, 
laying my band boldly on his arm, *' if Gray's 
name is attacked by them." 

"Yes, yes, Katherine; you speak out, and 
well ; but don't you see that you must not listen 
to such things or you give them countenance ; 
in short, don't listen, child ; it will all go off in 
a day or two— of course it will." 
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He would not have me say more on the sab- 
ject. I could not understand liis apatby to it ; 
but I found thaty at all events, it was not he 
who woald assist me. He turned the conversa- 
tion to me. 

** And 80, Katherine, I hea^ you are going," 
Said he. " Where is it to be?'* But, before I 
could answer, he went on — *' I hope you will 
come to 8ee me, but just at present I am not 
going to be at home ; and unless one was always 
at home, I suppose it would not be convenient, 
indeed perhaps it would not be proper for a 
young girl like you to make your constant resi- 
dence at my house ; otherwise, I was thinking, 
perhaps, you had entertained the idea of some 
such thing." 

Dr. Monkton spoke very ungraciously, as 
though a sense of duty urged him to ofFer me \\\% 
home, but as though he had been picturing to 
himself how much I should be in bis way. I 
hastened to teil him no such idea had crossed 
my mind ; which was not, however, quite true, 
for since I had been obliged to think on the 
subject, it had oceurred to me once or twice 
that as the worst of expedients I might be sure 
of a home with Dr, Monkton. It seemed that 
he, meantime, had been considering whether, as 
the highest efTort of benerolence, he should offer 
one to me. 

" Well, I believe you are right," said he ; ** I 
shall be able to be of more use to you in other 
ways; though teil me, first, what it is you 
intend. To go to London, I suppose?" 

"Why London?" 

" Nay," said he, shruggin^ bis Shoulders, " I 
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canclude you won't like to remain near this 
place ; you could not bear to see it belonging to 
another, no doubt. You will get away from this 
place, of course?" 

"I don't know," said I, feeling the colour 
mount in my face, and yet venturing to speak 
out what I thought he would despise; ^'that 
may be very well for happier people than I, but 
I had rather stay somewhere where I could see 
the place, and be araong the people which be- 
longed to Gray, and where I have been very 
happy, than go where nothing will care for 
me." 

"Katherine," said Dr. Monkton, "you have 
spoken wisely, you are a sensible being ; quite 
right, poor dear child, except that you makö 
yourself cry by putting into words what you 
must have had in your thoughts without cryiiig. 
I entirely approve you." 

"Well, then," said I, trying with all my 
might to smile, " will you help me think of some 
place where I can go ?" 

Dr. Monkton was willing to give me all the 
assistance in bis power in this way. I believe 
the assurance that bis daily kindnesses would 
not be wanted made him prompt to oifer and 
enforce Services which should cost him but one 
effort. After some consideration, he proposed 
to me that I should endeavour to occupy part of 
an old house, about three miles from Buckwell, 
which was interesting to us from its picturesque 
appearance, and its history. It was too large 
for the farmer who rented it, and there was a 
portion nearly detached from the main building, 
which stood out in a garden, where Dr. Monk« 
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ton thought I might very well find a habitation. 
I was not anwilling to try, and when be insisted 
upon it that I sbonld aecompauy bim on the 
instant to look at it, I assented, for I was 
unused to oppose bim. 

We set out accordingly, and slowly made our 
way by many a well-known path towards tbe 
house wbicb I bad formerly visited under sucb 
different circumstances. It bad once been tbe 
residence of a younger son of the family, and, 
witb a certain quantity of land, bad been de- 
tacbed from tbe estate as bis portion. It was 
bailt for bim as long ago as the latter part of 
Edward VI.'s reign, so that what bad been bis 
new dwelling was now tbe old house — its shape 
antiquated, and its walls time-worn. He bad 
bad bis füll share of human troubles ; be bad con*- 
formed to the Roman Catbolio faith under Mary, 
for wbicb he was persecuted in the next reign, 
and the fines wbicb bad been iraposed upon bim 
bad reduced bis fortunes so much that the house 
he bad built for bis estate soon stood there too 
big for what estate was left. But be sufiered 
worse trouble than that — it became too big also 
for its inbabitants. He bad come there a happy 
man, witb wife and cbildren, and, not very long 
after, death bad carried away all bis dear ones. 
Sorrow and poverty both urged bim ; be sold 
the land that remained, and the house he bad 
built, back to tbe possessor of Buckwell ; and 
in the restlessness of unbappiness, he engaged in 
one of tbe many plots against Elizabeth. Tfais 
swept away the last wreck of bis fortunes, and 
baving nothing now, any more than when be was 
a boy at Buckwell, baving moreover left hehivd 
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äU the field of life which then lay hefore him, he 
returned to his old dwelling, and begging a room 
there, rested awhile and died. He was so un- 
happy that he wished his name to be forgotten, 
änd yet he had so longed to be happj, that he 
could not reconcile himself to be treated like 
mere dust of the earth. He entreated, there- 
fore, to be buried within the walls of the church, 
not in an unsheltered grave ; but he would not 
be placed in the chancel of his family, and chose 
to lie in the common aisle, where the feet of 
every one passed and repassed. This had been 
arranged long before he died; but in his last 
jUness, when death was plainly drawing nigh, he 
contrived to scrawl a few words on a paper, 
which he kept afterwards nnder his pillow, and 
of which these were found to be the contents — 
** I leave ten Shillings, which lie in the right 
band pigeon drawer, for a flat stone to lie over 
me. Engrave no name; I forbid it. Write 
this only — * And he asked for himself that he 
might die ; and he said, Lord God, it is enough.' '^ 
The consequence of this order to forget him, 
and of this singularity in his mode of burial, 
was, that he continued better known, and his 
place better defined than that of almost any 
of the OGCupante of the family burial place, 
Though not written on the stone, his name was 
recorded i« a leaf of the family bible; and 
whenever the chancel was to be shown to a 
stranger, one of the principal objects was the 
grave of " poor Mr. Sydney Buckwell." His 
house had long since ceased to bear any marks 
of him. What remained of it had degenerated 
to a mera fann, quiet and lonely. I was con- 
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tented that this should be my dwelling. I was 
willing to go anywhere so that it was not far 
off, and, at all events, in moving here I might 
cheat my fancy, and teil myself I was not leaving 
Buckwell for the last time, but might promise 
myself one other visit to take leave, even though 
that Visit should never come. 

Dr. Monkton interested himself in the details ; 
he became busy and occupied ; and, having no 
Courage to engage in them, I went away into 
the little desolate garden, which at all times 
was disorderly and wild, but now, in the winter 
season, was doubly dreary. 

While I stood there, silently and sadly, the 
sound of footsteps approaching did not at first 
attract my attention further than to make me 
turn away to avoid Observation. But I found 
they pursued me, and, on turning round, saw it 
was the farnier belonging to the place, and a 
stranger with him, whose silver chain, over a 
black silk waistcoat, and gold studs fastening 
his shirt, seemed to belong to some finer place 
and Society than that of our country neighbour- 
hood. He stepped jauntily along, beating his 
boot every moment with a Walking cane, and 
wore an air of unconcern, which was strongly 
contrasted by the perplexed and half-angry 
visage of the farmer. The latter, Coming up to 
me, stopped and said — 

" I'm glad you chance to be here, Miss Kathe- 
rine, for this gentleman, Mr. Brutman is his 
name, ma'am, is in want of knowledge which I 
can't give him nohow, forasmuch as I don't 
know the matter he wants ; that you can teil 
better than I," and he seemed thankful to be 
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getting rid of a responsibility which alarmed 
bim. 

"Nay," Said the gentleman, "it is not a 
matter that requires rauch consideration ; it is 
merely a little fact I happen to be acquainted 
witb, and of which I wish to hear this honest 
man's account, but if it is to be yoars, ma'am, it 
is all the same to me." 

" Bat yon should have mine and welcome," 
Said the farraer, *' only you ansay my say all 
the way as I say it, and what can I do more than 
teil as I know, whether it's law or no law?" 

" Nay," Said the other, " truth is all I want, 
but that is what I do not get frora you." 

" What is it, in short ?" said I, not much dis- 
posed to listen to this altercation. 

" Why, in short, ma'am, as you well observe," 
Said the gentleman, "you will remeraber I am 
told a scene which occurred not far from this 
spot — a scene belonging to the life of the late 
Sir Gray, poor young gentleman ! I am sure 
I'm concerned when I think of it all." 

"Well, sir." 

" Well, ma'am, you know it is of no use con- 
cealing those sort of things, and indeed they're 
not to be concealed, being too generally known." 

"That's what I say they are not,'* said the 
farmer; "being unknown to anybody tili this 
day." 

" This lady won't say the same ?" suggested 
our querist. " Do you remember, ma'am, any- 
thing of an occurrence where the hereditary 
malady of poor Sir Gray strongly showed itself 
— ^a wild act — hushed up at the time — attempt 
on the life of one Peter Jones ; fortunately the 
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man's donkey received the shot. Tve his evi- 
dence here, if you like to hear it." 

" What, it is you, sir, is it ?" I cried, with the 
most yehement passion I ever had yet endured. 
*^ It is you who dare to call in question the cha- 
racter of my brother? Leave the place, sir, 
leave the place!" I cried, choking with passion, 
and unable to get out words, when, but for being 
a woman, I would have proceeded at once to 
deeds. 

" Your brother !" cried the informer, starting 
back a few paces. " Oh, your brother?" 

•' To be sure," said the farmer; " I told you 
it was Miss Katherine." 

^' How could I teil who Miss Katherine was? 
but if that's the case, of course I shan't hear 
the truth here." 

*' How, sir, the truth?" cried L 

^^ Oh, no, ma'am, excuse me. I understand 
it perfectiy now. And this honest man is a 
tenant, perhaps — under inflüence— .oh, exactly— • 
I perceive it all." 

During this time he was retreating; the 
greatest scorn, the greatest passion, the greatest 
desire to confound him possessed me. I ran after 
him, but he retreated the more hastily, and 
while I even laid my band on him to hold him 
fast, he leaped on horseback, and was presently 
at a distance. 

I came back in search of Dr. Monkton, and 
related all that had passed ; still he was unac- 
countably impenetrable to it ; he became angry 
even, he authoritatively silenced me, and wanted 
on his part to interest me in details of the house 
and of my future plans, which had ceased to 
give me any concern. 
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" But it is not that I care for now, Dr. Monk- 
ton," I Said, returning to the subject; " it is not 
my own fortunes I care about. I dare say all 
that will do well enough." 

"Fine talking," said he, contemptuously ; 
" but itwill notdo for practice, Katherine — you 
must learn to care for fortnne, whatever you 
think about it. I only hbpe, poor child, you 
will have sotne to care about." 

I heard Dr. Monkton, but did not heed him ; 
I was occupied with only one subject, and since 
he would not try to satisfy me on that, I paid 
no more attention to him, and was concemed 
only in the thought how to acquire Information, 
and whom to interest to give it. The best per- 
ßon to whom to apply seemed to be Mr. Carey, 
and the next morning, very early, I set out 
alone in search of him, hoping to reach his 
house by the end of his usual breakfast hour. I 
depended on finding him alone, and asking 
merely whether he was at home, foUowed the 
servant into the sitting-room, my heart beating 
very hard, and the tears rushing to my eyes 
at the thought of seeing old friends under such 
altered circumstances. But I was not prepared 
for the scene I fouud. The room was füll of 
people, just risen I suppose from breakfast, and 
by Chance they were at the moment eagerly 
discussing some adyenture or some scheme, and 
laughing with hearty good will. Mrs. Carey, 
and I saw it at a glance, was addressing her 
conversation to one of the party, confidentially 
and smilingly, as she used to do to Gray. Mr. 
Carey, our own friend, was Standing in the 
midst, and as I came in, and he turned to see 
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foT whom tfae door was opened, he was laughing, 
and it wa« the first expression of bis face that 
caught nay eye, I and they all were confounded. 
If a spectre had conie in with pale face and 
mourning habit, there could not have been a 
more sudden silence, and I did not move nor 
speak at first. The pause lasted but a few 
eeconds, long though it seemed. Mrs. Carey 
rose, and beautiful as she was» adorned with the 
finest luxury of dress, blooming and delicate, it 
seemed as though the sight of adversity and 
humiliation frigbtened her, and while she was 
willing to advance to Katherine Buckwell, she 
was oppreseed and terrified by a sense of some- 
thing supernatural, which made her hang back. 

I recovered my voice, and said — " I did not 
mean to trouble you; I thought I could have 
spoken a word." 

" Trouble !" cried Mr Carey, Coming quickly 
forward ; ^* can you say that? Is there anything 
I can do ; speak on, my dear Katherine," and 
80 saying, he pressed my band warmly between 
both bis« But I would not believe in sympathy, 
after seeing the unprepared scene, and leaving 
my band passively in bis tili he let it go, an- 
swered coldly, that when he was not busy I 
should be glad to speak to bim. 

" How can I be busy, if you want me ?" said 
Mr, Carey, " Come with me, pray," and so say- 
ing, he opened the door which led to the library, 
where he generally säte, and took me hnstily 
from the assembled party. I would have begun 
on- my business at once, but he stopped me. 

" No, Katherine, don't treat me so," he said ; 
"you must not be angry, or think ill of me, 
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becaiiRe you found me in Company, and not 
thinking of Gray. It woald not be just to me, 
nor fair to yourself ; for it gives you some pain, 
as well as me a great deal." 

" No, I have learned to expect it. It is a 
whole month now." 

" Don't say that, with the meaning you give it, 
at least. A month is a very little wbile to forget 
bim in, but it is not a little wbile for a man, 
Katberine, to resume bis customary habits. It 
is as natural to do that in a month, as never to 
forget Gray wbile life lasts." 

I shook my head, but I did not speak, for I 
feit my voice would have failed me. 

*' It would not be natnml for you to take in- 
terest in anytbing eise— -but be just, Katberine. 
If you See me, when not expecting you, and 
without affectation, sharing in the excitement of 
the present moment, you can the better believe 
how without affectation, and with all the sin- 
cerity of a man's heart, I think of Gray, and 
feel what I have lost in bim." 

" Besides," I said, " why shouU I expect it ? 
it 18 / who have lost more than any can teil." 

**Yes, more than any can teil," said Mr. 
Carey, taking hold of my band. " One who was 
your pride, as well as your treasure; one who 
did such unostentatious good, who was such a 
frank companion, such a sure friend, such an 
honest and upright Citizen of this world." 

" Oh, yes, all that — you speak the very truth; 
you don't forget bim, though it might seem so!" 
I cried. ** You speak calmly, Mr. Carey ; you 
speak from deep conviction, and that is best for 
a man, as you say," and quite overthrown my- 
self, I hid my face, and shed torrents of tears. 
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And now I opened my heart, and told him all 
that I bad heard. Mr. Carey was not surprised; 
he was already aware of it all, and be only 
lamented that it sbould have reached my ears. 
He Said he could explain, bat how to prevent it 
he did not know. ** Alas ! Katherine, it is no 
speculatin^ ruffian, no vagabond who could be 
authoritatively silenced ; it is worse than that." 

*• What, then ? Do speak, and teil me all ; 
there can be nothing worse than I know ?" 

" Don't you remember your poor uncle's 
scruples and doubts about the questions of the 
insurance offices, which we so laughed at?" 

" Yes, yes, I remember it all." 

" And can you conceive it possible that the 
aflSrmative of those very questions is now main- 
tained by the offices ?" 

** No, that's quite impossible," said L **'They 
Said themselves that they were fully satisüed. You 
are wrongly informed, you have not found out 
the secret yet." 

^* Indeed it is so. Dr. Monkton knows all, as 
well as I do, but he wants to persuade himself 
that there is no danger in it, and will not hear 
nor speak upon it." 

*' And what danger is there? I don't under- 
stand you yet." 

" The danger is, that they should proceed to 
prove publicly what they are endeavouring to 
assert. They say, Katherine — ^you know in part 
what they say, for it was no doubt the agent of 
one of the offices, Brutman, who came to you at 
the old house— you yourself know what that 
man inquired from you and from others." 

^* What does a lie signify ? it is cruel, but it 
isalie!" 
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" Yes," Said Mr. Carey ; " and yet suppose 
he sbould find some one to swear it is truth ?" 

^^ I don't think so ill o£ people as to believe 
they would. Besides, wbose interest is it?" 

" Nay, it is the interest of the ofRces not to 
pay a large sum for wbich tbey bare not re- 
ceived much consideration ; on the otber band, 
to be snre, it is tbeir interest not to alarm tbeir 
otber creditors by bringing false accusations 
against one wbo bas trnsted them/' 

" Tben tbey will end by ascertaining and ac- 
knowledging tbe trutb ?" 

" If so, we are safe," said Mr. Carey ; " and, 
indeed, a dispute so very rarely arises with tbe 
Offices, tbat it is bardly credible tbat in so 
true a case as tbis, tbey can refuse to fulfil tbeir 
agreement." He added mucb more on tbe sub- 
ject, and bade me apply to Mr. Tasebrook, 
for advice bow to act, as be could not bat be 
acquainted with tbe proceedings of these persons. 

I was in too high a fever of irritation and 
anxiety to pause; and therefore, as soon as I 
quitted Mr. Carey, I went straight bome, and 
found, and explained to Mr. Tasebrook all tbat 
I knew. He listened with attention, and tben, 
slapping bis tbigh, exclaimed — 

*^ I declare it looks very awkward for tbe cre- 
ditors of the Offices — I'm beartily glad I'm not 
one of them. But t/ou are, to be sure, Miss 
Katberine. I beg your pardon." 

" Ob, I'm not afraid of tbe result," I said, 
coldly enougb. 

" Are not you ? well, in your place I sbould 
be. Do you know tbeir interest is so great in 
disbelieving tbe truth, and believing the untruth,* 
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that obliqnity of yision is not nnlikely to be 
generated by fiotion of self-coucern." 

^^ Facts/' Said I, ** are not so easily made and 
unmade. Besides, Mr. Carey says their interest 
is to discern the truth." 

" Yes, certainly, as a general rule ; but there 
may be cases in wbich the rule fails, and tben 
interest gravitates to the generation of falsity." 

" I can't think that," said I. " Exceptions^ 
you know, prove a rule, and if they have one 
by which they gain on the whole, it must apply 
to all cases." 

" An equilateral proposition," said Mr. Tase- 
brook. ** Yet consider the temptation. So mant/^ 
many thousands advanced, and not half a year's 
interest on them paid. They want, they pant, 
to believe those thousands their own; they would 
be out of their cold sweat if you and Lockfield 
would even be brought to say, We'U take half« 
Do you cognosce ?" 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Why, I mean — that though they would be 
unwilling to make their doubt a subject of public 
trial, they would be thankful to find them true 
enough to make it rather noble in them to pay, 
and quite prudent in you to accept, a quiet por- 
tion of their debt." 

" And that TU die sooner than do," cried I, 
starting up, and shuddering all over. " Confess 
those lies to be truth! what are you thinking 
of?" 

" Oh ! you take it quite wrongly. Call it a 
compromise, and you'll have a totally different 
yiew of the case." 

"Not I — the two words make but one idea; 
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and if it goes on that ground, I say quietly and 
truly, I would die before I listened to them." 

" You are not the only person concerned/' 
6aid Mr. Tasebrook. 

"Whoelse?" 

" There's Lockfield.'^ 

" ril pay him all I have," said L 

" Ay, ay ; as people say, TU give tbe world 
for something or other — bat have they got the 
World to give? Have you got so many 
thousands ?" 

"No." 

"Thereitis, then." 

" What is there, what do you know, what has 
he done ?" 

"I know exactly nothing at all/' said Mr. 
Tasebrook. 

" Then I beseech you find out for me. Write 
to him, he is your friend, and you must help me 
in this one last, first interest." 

" Oh, I'U do that, and more," said Mr. Tase- 
brook ; " much more for you. Don't you listen 
to what people say— don't let them hurry you 
away from the place. Take your own time, watch 
your own occasions. I shall never think you in 
the way, upon my solemn word." 

Take my time? why should I take my time? 
ay, true, I had to go. It was time, indeed, 
that I should be going, when I could be told to 
take my time. And I would go quickly — but 
where ? the thing which had become known to 
me, shook down the last ruin of the years gone 
by, for if it was true that I should with diffi- 
culty even find means to defend my lost brother's 
name and fame, the hope of a dwelling for my- 
self, such as I had thought of in the Newholm, 
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Was gone. Yet I yearned to tbe plan, and thought 
better and better of it as it becanie less cer- 
tain. I saw all the gloominess of prospect which 
it had hidden; all tbe wanderings, tbevain long- 
ing6 for familiär scenes and familiär faces which 
there would be in a distant place ; and I should 
have been glad now to be assured of that dwelling 
which a short time ago I had looked upon with 
indifFerence. 

Time, however, went by, stealing away the 
days, and too soon I reached the end of the last 
week that I must remain at Buckwell ; and tbe 
last Sunday camo round that I should ever see 
in this bouse. I beard tbe church bells begin- 
ning to ring ; I had beard tbem for years, but 
never like this — all was changing for me — but 
they were the same, and, alas ! for that sigbt or 
Bound which will remain in its old place, thougb 
we shall never hear it again. I säte down 
against the window, looking at the church; 
there was nobody stirring; the groups which 
had been winding up to it were all gone in; 
there was the silence of the Sabbath all around. 

Meekly, and uuder the influence of the day, 
at its holiest hour, I säte and biegan to read, 
thougb my eyes would wander off to the scene 
before me, which had been mine for so many 
years, and of which I was come almost to the 
last hour. I looked at it, and the thoughts of 
the past came with every tree and glade — 
thoughts, at this moment, subdued and cbas- 
tened ; and when, by long involuntary looking, 
the tears overflowed in my eyes, the influence of 
the day made me turn tbem back to the book in 
my band, and try to read again, and to forget 
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that I bad safiered myi^elf to be carried away 
80 far. 

Wbile I was thus employed, I beard, very 
unwillinglj, a step ascending the stair, and at 
last a knock» in botb of wbich I recognized Mr. 
Tasebrook. I went to open the door for bim, 
for I was quiet and submissive at tbis moment, 
and I did not want to be grieved and irritated, 
and made angry with myself for being so, just 
at tbis moment. It was kind of bim to concem 
bimself for me, so I said to myself ; and I in- 
vited bim to sit down. 

" You 're reading, I see, Miss Katberine," said 
be, taking up my book ; " ob, very good, very 
proper, I 'm sure. If I 'd tbougbt of it, I woald 
have gone to cburcb; for one ougbt to 
give an example of tbat sort of tbing. I am 
sure tbe people are mucb obliged to you for 
being so regulär, wbile you were a pattem to 
tbem." 

" But to-day I am no pattem, so I stay at 
bome — do you mean tbat ?" said I, trying to 
look very merry. " However, never mind tbat 
matter ; at all events, by remaining bere, I bave 
secured tbe opportunity of bearing what you 
bave to say— so, now, wbat is it?" 

" Wby," said Mr. Tasebrook, bringing out bis 
bandkerchief, " notbing good, I *m sorry to 
say/' 

" Ha ! notbing good ? Wbat, is tbis Brutman 
believed, tben ?" 

" Too mucb so, I 'm sorry to say. Lockfield 
is in very great difficulty." 

" Nay, be is wrong ; witb tbe truth on bis 
side, wbat does be fear ?" 
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" Truth is nothing at all," said Mr. Tasebrook. 
" Come, come, I must teil you at once ;" and, so 
saying, he unfolded a letter which he had that 
morning received, and which came from Mr. 
Lockfield himself. " By sorae means or other," 
Bald he, '* but by what I am unable to say, my 
unfortnnate friend has ascertained that bis and 
your antagonists have agreed among theraselves 
to unite in their Opposition to your claim. The 
antagonism of interested power coUapses upon 
misinterpreted ingenuousness ; that is, in other 
words " 

" I understand," cried I ; " never mind other 
words. What have they done ?" 

** What we should have thought a chimera 
dire and many-headed impossibility," said he, 
** five weeks ago. You know, and / know what 
was truth then. Weknow; we never thought of 
proving; but to prove that a false assertion 
now, which was undisputed truth so few weeks 
since, your puwerful adversaries have subscribed 
jB8,290 125. 2rf., being about 8 per cent. in pro- 
portion to their liabilities. Now, you two, Lock- 
field and you, what have you got to fight them 
with?" 

" The truth," said I. 

" Ay, the naked truth," said Mr. Tasebrook, 
läughing ; " for they have got the goddess's ha- 
bilirnents — excuse nie— your money, in their 
own hands." 

" And is that possible ?" cried I ; " is that 
permitted ? Can such oppression be carried 
on?" 

"It's not oppression," said Mr. Tasebrook; 
^^ they don't think it injustice. Of course, there 
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are things to be said, and facts that can be 
made to prove tbem on all sides of every ques- 
tion. Wbjy now, if I asked you to demonstrate 
to me that you were alive, you wonld be pazzled 
to do it." 

" No, I should not ; because men agree to call 
living actionSy life; bat you mean something 
more terrible than jthat — ^you mean that what 
the grave hides has no longer a testimony of its 
own, to set forth its own truth." 

" Therein,*' said Mr. Tasebrook, " Teraeity 
bound itself to exactitade. Definition hands 
forward the circnrastance." 

" Don't talk so," I said ; " what we want, yes, 
these Offices and all, I sincerely believe is to 
make the trnth known, and that 's all." 

" Lockfield 's like you," said Mr. Tasebrook ; 
** he fancies it might do good. Indeed, that 's 
sorae of my business with you. K you please, 
you shall give me a few facts, and such docu- 
ments as you have, which may help in drawing 
up the case. We '11 try if a case can be made 
out." 

" How can you use such a word as that? If 
a case can be made out !" 

**Well, all 1 mean is, that immensely rieh 
people are led by their interest to believe and 
prove one thing, and immensely poor ones, poor 
except in a great provision of naked truths, will 
have up-hill work to prove the other ; however, 
as I say, it 's no concem of mine." 

Mr. Tasebrook now, in a very methodical 
manner,, began taking my examination, and 
making memoranda. I bore it all bravely 
enougb, and the more so because I saw that; 
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although he now and then made a formal and 
basinesslike recnrrence to feeling, and regret, and 
fine epithets, hehadnotoneparticleofconRcious* 
ness aa to the pain he gave. I answered every 
question, recalled every date, and noted all past 
pleasurea and reraembrances as though they had 
been merely useful means of gaining a law-suit ; 
domestic habits, which were never meant for a 
stranger's eye, I exposed to his, to be stored up 
as instruments of legal defence. I brought out 
for bis inspection, the letters I had lain by from 
time to time, and now they were docketted and 
put up among the materials for a case. While 
I did all this, there seemed to come a numbness 
over me, so that even the cold-hearted Mr. Tase- 
brook shrank from expreasions which I used, 
and avoided details which I related. I went 
through the whole task as if my heart had been 
stone. The only thing I could not do, was to 
returu the expressions of grief with which Mr. 
Tasebrook closed the interview. I answered him 
tiothing, and even when he was gone, the numb- 
ness lasted still, and I went on under the same 
Impulse putting away the boxes, tying up the 
diminished bundles of letters, and closing the 
ransacked drawers. Then I took a book of 
prayer, and kneeled down mechanically, but 
when I did so, and had time, and was in a pre- 
sence where, so to speak, it was allowed me to 
feel, all that unnatural strain gave way at once. 
I suddenly recoUected how here I should never 
be more, and how the last hope had been de- 
stroyed since I had communed with myself be- 
fore, of lingering near the blessed scenes. I 
remembered how honour, love, and happiness 
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were suddenly withered aronnd me, and bow I 
was about to go alone into an nnkind world 
where iny firet task was to defend, witb bow 
weak au arm! tbe name whicb had been my 
glorj and protection. Had tbese walls ever 
Seen a Sabbatb evening like this ? Was tbis tbe 
last of all tbose Sabbatbs wbicb bad been so 
boly and bappy bere ? alas I it was almost run 
to tbe veiy end. Ob! let me bid it a better 
farewell tban tbis, for I sball see it no more in 
my native place ! Stricken to tbe beart, I rose 
np softly and swiftly. I took a bonnet and 
sbawl, and opening a side door, went along tbe 
park, like one forgotten, and in baste to arrive 
tbougb expected by none, towards tbe cbareb 
wbere tbe congregation bad entered for tbe se- 
cond Service, and wbere I could go in, witb bat 
little disturbance to otbers, tbrougb tbe cbancel 
belonging to my family. I went over tbe stones 
— every one of wbicb was a grave-stone — and 
came into tbe deserted seat. Tbere was Gray*8 
place and mine ; tbe two prayer-books we bad 
used since we were cbildren; tbere was tbe 
scene wbicb bad been tbus for years, and for 
years we bad been bere together. Now, all 
alone and monming for bim wbo was not bere, I 
feil bumbly on my knees in tbe boly place, and 
silent tears gusbed out, wbicb reverence did not 
seem to forbid, tbougb it bade tbem flow in 
deep silence and Submission. 

Tbe Service was going on, and I joined myself 
to it witb tbe feeling of one wbo comes for a 
great boon, and wbose tears are dried, and wbose 
emotion is beld in awe by tbe intense desire and 
need to obtain it. But every sentence brougbt 
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me nearer and nearer to the last time. / should 
hear them no more in the accustomed place/ 
though all others who liatened were at bome 
and woald come again. I would fain have held 
the time back, have heard those words again, 
have again repeated them ; but I conld detain 
all this no more than I could the shade on the 
dial. The Service drew to a close, and all 
kneeled down to receive the last blessing. I had 
so mach need of blessing, that every other fa- 
culty was absorbed in attention to it. I did so 
much stand in want of peace, that all my powers 
went to follow the minister's words invoking the 
peace of God, and to hope that he was praying 
eamestly to obtain it, I was going away alone, 
and I was fain to lose no syllable of a blessing 
before I went; the last received at home, the 
last from a familiär voice. It was given, and 
then all was over — the last sacred hour was 
gone, and the outer world came forward again. 
I could not bear much more, and I stood wait- 
ing tili all should have departed before I ven- 
tured out of my place. When I did so, there 
was nobody near me — the congregation was 
dispersed, and only few footsteps at a distance, 
leaving the building, reached my ear. I laid 
down my head on the carved woodwork of the 
seat, following the last strain of the organ, as it 
pealed over the church, and I bade everything I 
loved farewell. The scenes of a life rushed in 
and passed away with the notes, and the in- 
creasing gloom of the building was the very 
Image of the darkness of heart and prospect 
with which they closed. I thought I was quite 
alone; but presently a step drew near, and a 
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villager, one of the oldest tenants of the familj, 
eame up to me. 

" Miss Katherine," said he, " I was watching 
for you in the churchyard to say good bye. 
They teil me you are going before next Sunday/' 

" Yes, I am going. I was only waiting here 
for the end of the playing." 

The concluding notes were sonnding at this 
moment. The old man stood by silently tili 
they came to the last. " It is over now/' said he. 

^* Yes, it is over.'' And, as I answered him, 
heart and voice failed me, though they had kept 
up tili now. The old man began to speak once 
or twice; but he had not perhaps thought, 
though he now suddenly feit, how much compas- 
sion I needed. He did not know what words of 
comfort to use, and he gave up the attempt. He 
took hold of my band, and pressed it heartily 
without another word ; but, as he went away, I 
heard him murmur a few sounds, and I lifted up 
my head, and looked eagerly after him to catch 
them, for I think he said, ** God bless you !" 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Next day, at earlj morning, I saw my home no 
more: next evening I was in tbe crowds of 
London. I lay down and slept deeply, though 
in so Strange a place. I had not slept so deeply 
since I lost Gray. As soon as my senses were 
aroused, I started up, and, dressing, set off 
alone in search of Mr. Lockfield. ^' 111 see bim/' 
thougbt If ^^ and know it all at once, justice or 
injustice; and tben TU go and bicfe somewbere, 
away from tbe wilderness of tbe great town." 

Witb tbis feeling I crossed for tbe first, and I 
firmly believed for tbe last time, a coart of tbe 
Temple, wbere I was to find Mr. Lockfield. It 
was a great Square, flagged all over, and tbe 
doors of tbe bouses tbat opened from it were 
marked up tbe door-posts witb tbe names of 
tbose wbo occupled one floor after tbe otber 
witbin. I found tbe name I wanted in tbe 
common index, and, foUowing tbe direction 
given, ascended tbe dirty stairs, and at tbe top 
met witb tbe door wbicb sbut up Mr. Lockfield's 
apartments. Here, when I knocked, a loud cry 
to come in was my signal of admittance, obeying 
wbicb, I found myself witbin an alley formed by 
tbe backs of youug Clerks, wbose faces were 
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withhold — "the most bonourable, the most 
true " 

Mr. Lockiield looked out of the window, as 
though it were nothing to him, and I checked a 
sob, and swallowed the tears which were finding 
their way. " How are we tu justify this trath, 
then, Mr. Lockfield?" I said; for though he 
refused me any Hympathy, he had expressed an 
honourable feeling, and I spoke, therefore, as 
though he would partake my views. 

" How are we to get the money ? is a question 
that touches the case more nearly," said he. 

^* The money ! In comparison, that's nothing 
ataUr 

"It's onlyfrom six, to twenty thousand pounds, 
to me,*' said Mr. Lockfield, sitting quite still, 
but bis lip quivering with emotion. " It's no- 
tbing at all, but the earnings of a whole life. 

It it is nothing to me, who am the father of 

five children ; certainly, nothing, as you say." 

^^ Oh; but it's impossible it should be in 
danger, sir," I cried. 

" Indeed, ma^ani !" answered Mr. Lockfield, 
with the candid alr of a man receiving Informa- 
tion. " That is welcome intelligence." 

" Nay, it is not I who can give you intelli- 
gence; I know that very well. But surely I 
can judge as well as another, that when certain 
facts will secure our success, and those facts . 
exist, we must triumph in the course of an in- 
vestigation into them." 

"We are to have an investigation, then?" 
asked Mr. Lockfield. 

"Are we not? I thought by your manner 
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tbat they had positively determined to bring 
the matter to a trial." 

^* Ha ! I wish they had," 8aid Mr. Lockfield, 
mth a deep sigh. 

"Wishitr 

" Why, don't yau f " said he, looking at me 
with mach seeming simplicity. 

" No ; nor understand you in the least." 

"Why, it would sarely be better to be 
thought a fool than a rogue," said Mr. Lock- 
field. " To be svive^you are not concerned at 
present in both accusations, so you don't feel 
for me, of coiirse, in my present suffering ander 
the latter." 

**What latter?" 

" That of being a rogae. It is advanced by 
my opponents that before I can pat in my claim 
to be a fool, I must show that I am not a rogue. 
It is a very simple proceeding ; they are both 
very natural ways of going on— one is equity, 
and the other common law." 

" Which is equity?" said I, quite puzzled. 

" Thia part, ma'am : I demand the payment 
of the sum advanced by me on the faith of the 
ofiices. They say that I never advanced any 
sum at all ; they get an Order to examine my 
private documents relating to the affair, v^hich is 
represented by them to be a purely gambling 
transaction." 

" But that 's untrue," said I. " You know, 
and I knovtr, that you lent your money." 

" They say I did not." 

" Well, then it 's soon proved," said I, again 
reoovering oourage ; ** if you are to show all 
that relates to it, that will justify you directly." 

L 2 
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" Directly, yes/' said Mr. Lockfield ; " Chan- 
cery 18 always noted for being quick.". 

**What!" Said I, "can it delay beyond a 
inonth, or perhaps two raonths ?" 

" A year — two years, you mean, I suppose," 
Said he, with great contempt ; and this was all 
the information I could gain. 

In his turn he proceeded to inquire from me 
the resources with which I proposed to meet our 
antagonists ; for we were forced to make a com- 
mon cause, and though he alone was the osten- 
sible antagonist at present, I was to bear my 
share of the expenses. "I have £10,000 se- 
cured to rae by the Insurance," said I. 

" No, that you have not ; not a penny." 

" And, besides that, I have £3,000 which my 
father left me." 

" Is that your all?" said Mr. Lockfield, after 
a moment's hesitation. 

*'0h, it'senough." 

" Beg pardon," said Mr. Lockfield ; " quite 
enough, no doubt — ample — ^a large fortune." 

But I would notquarrel. I perceived the ridi- 
cule of doing so, and stopped in time. I got 
up and took my leave, begging only to know, 
what I conceived myself entitled to know, the 
proceedings which might take place, and upon 
which I insisted the more, to show I intended to 
pay for everything, and therefore might clairii 
the information as my due. But I left the 
house still worse off than I entered it. Months, 
years, perhiaps, of waiting before me, of waiting, 
too, in this dark town ; and how to live mean- 
time? I walked on, and every plan that rose in 
jny mind I rejected. I could not go to beg a 
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hörne from those who did not offer one; had 
they offered it, my spirit was too fretted to ac- 
cept it. At last it occurred to me, that with 
Wolfe's mother I might pay for what I wanted, 
and then I resolved to seek a temporary shelter 
with her. 

It was not without difficulty that a person so 
unaccustonied to London found the way tbrough 
the intricate streetQ and passages, to the obscure 
residence I was in qiiest of. Jonathan had 
chosen it as being near the place where he was 
daily occupied, in the office of the printer; and 
it was one of those tedious parts of a great 
city, where neither old tiraes had left their charac- 
ter, nor the new ones given any interest. The 
houses all belonged to a very low rank of So- 
ciety ; but not low enough to be picturesque. 
The Street had a melancholy and forsaken ap- 
pearance, though füll of houses and inhabit- 
ants ; füll indeed ; for every house contained 
several families, and the various bells beside the 
doors referred to the stories, each of which 
had its own tenant. 

The door was opened by a little maiden, 
who brought me to Mrs. Wolfe, and in great 
haste she got up to receive what was announced 
as " Company, ma'am." She was alone, and 
at first she did not recognize me, any more, 
perhaps, than I should have known her, had I 
Seen her anywhere so unexpectedly. 

" Mrs. Wolfe, it is I, Katherine Buckwell ; 
have you forgotten me so soon?" 

*'You, ma'am — oh, good heavens! what do 
come for ? . you frighten me ! I thought you 
had been in all your trouble at Buckwell." 
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" I have left it. I shall never go there again. 
Surely, you know all that bas happened." 

" Oh, dear, yes ; and it has been yery near too 
mach for me. It was told me so suddenly too. 
But I never thought other of you, than that you 
were in all your State, as becomes a lady I am 
sure, that has a right and reason to mouro louger 
even than this." 

" Ay, but don't talk of that. If it's as a 
lady only, and if it is in State that one may 
mourn, I must not do it, for I am no lady — I 
have no State. I am so forlorn, that if you 
don't give me a home I shali have none ; and so 
poor, that you must ask me but little for it, or 
I cannot pay you." 

" Nay, that 's joking with me, Miss Buckwell ; 
I have known before now when you have come 
to my house and made me laugh when I've been 
in one of my melancholy fits." 

" Ay, all this is very like joking," said I, hold- 
ing out my black gown to her ; " no, don't make 
me say over and over the same thing that is qnite 
too real, for indeed I cannot bear it ; so believe it, 
and say whether or not you will shelter me." 

" Shelter you ! well, to be sure, how things 
do change ! And I always used to be glad to 
think how a lady that was not quite bom to it, 
had such luck as you had, although one like me 
was so laid aside. And then, again, we heard 
you were so well off; and had taken such a 
handsome house, and were to live so comfort- 
able, as soon as ever you had got over your 
sorrow ; and it was not true after all ?" 

" No ; not a part of it. And if you thought 
it hard that I had better fortune than you, take 
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your revenge now, and grant me my petition, 
which IS for a shelter with you." 

" Oh, Miss Buckwell, don't talk in that.way. 
It goes to my heart to think I can be of 
any use to you ; I am sure I would not for the 
World ; Td rather, indeed I would, have to come 
again for bounty to you — and bountiful you 
were — ^yes, I'U never. forget it." 

" Well, then, wliat difficulty reraains ? I may 
lodge here ?" asked L 

" Yea, Tm sure for rae you may ; but VW send 
for Jonathan, I had rather he managed matters 
than I. Jonathan sometimes sees things just 
the very contrary to what I expect him to see 
them ; and I can't, of late, ever be sure whether 
he'll praise or blame me." 

" Is he so changed, then, since I knew him ? — 
it is not so very long ago neither." 

" Here he comes," said Mrs. Wolfe, hearing a 
foot on the stairs. "You must know, Miss Buck- 
well," she added, in a hurried way, " he has 
learned so many stränge things, which I never 
knew anything about, that I can't answer for 
what he'll do." 

As she spoke her son entered the room ; he 
was paler and thinner than when he used to be 
our guest at Buckwell, and bis eyes had a wide 
melancholy look which I used not to see in 
them. He was as unprepared as his mother to 
see me ; but she did not suffer. him to be a mo- 
ment in ignorance, and at once took him by 
surprise with the intelligence : " Jonathan, my 
dear, here 's poor Miss Buckwell, and she is 
poorer than we, and wants us to let her a room. 
Is not it a great surprise ?" 
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The colour moanted suddenlj in his pale face, 
as he heard these words ; he stopped, yet it was 
scaroely for a moment, and gentlj answering his 
mother, ^*No, the world has nothing to sur- 
prise," came up to me, and bade me welcome as 
though I bad been in the habit of appearing at 
his honse dailj. His face and figure had niore 
effect upon me. It was connected with the 
dearest hours of Buckwell. It was part of the 
very scene that was gone, and of which I had 
learned to bear the total loss, but not to have it 
set again before my eyes. I took his band, and 
tried not to weep ; but speak I could not, and 
at last tears burst forth. His mother, when she 
Isaw me give way, caught the same remembrance, 
and sobbed aloud ; but Wolfe himself would not 
sufFer so niuch as a single drop to stain his eyes 
— he waited patiently, like one who is above all 
the teraptations of passion; and yet once or 
twice his lip quivered, and seemed to say that 
everything within was not so quiet as he would 
fain have it appear, " Is there any creature on 
earth," said he, *^for whom it becomes us to 
throw our nature so much off its original ba- 
lance as this? Is there any subject but one 
that ought to have engrossed so much of our 
thoughts as to give its changes power over us 
when they happen ?" 

" You must excuse him, ma'am," said his mo- 
ther, half yhispering to me ; " it's corae over 
him lately always when people cry or laugh to 
say something of that sort. I am sure he only 
means it for words ; but it sounds very odd to 
those who don't know hira." 

" Oh, mother, you know whether my life is 
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words or things ; this lady will not long doubt 
between those two opinions." 

*' What do mean by this lady?" said bis mo- 
ther; *Mon't you know it's Miss Buckwell? 
Oh, Jonathan, think how kind Sir Gray was to 
you, and don't be disowning them, or you'll give 
yourself a heartache." 

" It may be so," said Wolfe ; " and yet I 
would fain do nothing to deserve it." 

"That's bis way," said bis inother; " he's 
always so dreadfuUy civil and humble ; and yet 
at the end be generally says he has \?een in a 
passion and must beg pardon. That does pro- 
voke me." 

" Then I'm wrong, my mother," said Wolfe. 
*' If I make you angry, there is some fold in my 
heart which I must dissect, and find what is 
amiss there ; for your son is born to bonpur and 
obey you, be your wishes what they may." 

" But Miss Buckwell did not come to hear 
these notions of yours, Jonathan," said his mo- 
ther ; " they will do by and by, when her busi- 
ness with us is settled. She wants a lodging 
with US, only think of that, Jonathan ; and she 
mistress of Buckwell such a little time ago !" 

" And whatever she asks, have you not given?" 
said Wolfe. 

" Why, no ; because at times you have curious 
notions about what I do, when you are not by ; 
and, besides that, Jonathan," and here she 
dropped her voice to a whisper, but I could dis- 
tinguish words enough to make rae understand 
that some other offer was pending for the roora 
they had to dispose of. 

" Hush ! mother," cried her son, more quickly 

L 6 
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than he had yet spoken ; but I heard it too, and 
broke in on their deliberation. 

" I only asked, Mrs. Wolfe ; you can but re- 
fuse. I am accustomed already to find myself 
unwelcome. Speak out, and I will bid yoü 
farewell." 

*' Let US speak, and bid you welcome," said 
Wolfe; "tbat is our pleasure — I ought to say 
our duty, for what is a duty may be relied on, 
though our pleasure is fickle." 

" Ay, but I Claim no duty ; no one owes me 
any. I will go somewhere where the two need 
not be so acctirately weighed/' 

** Yet would not your calmest reason rather 
accept " Wolfe began. 

*^ But I don't Claim calm reason ; I have 
enough to bear without the weight of calm 
reason ; so we'U part good friends, and good- 
bye to you both." 

" Nay," said Wolfe, putting himself between 
me and the door, " we may do nothing rashly. 
Suffer yourself to think on what I said, dear 
lady, and then grant me the highest boon I am 
capable of receiving, which is to accept the 
little I have to ofFer." 

" Ay, take it, do, my dear lady," said bis 
mother, " it is no great inconvenience to us after 
all, I do assure you." 

" It is the very contrary," said Wolfe, eagerly ; 
then, instantly dropping bis tone, he added, 
" I 'm veiy wrong ; I have been guilty of un- 
truth ; it is some inconvenience, but I teil you 
at the same time, madam, that to offer it to you 
is the greatest pleasure that...is, I mean, a great 
pleasure. That is my piain, measured meaning." 
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" Well, then, I take your offer more plea- 
surably than you make it, but certainly not 
more sincerely. Wolfe, yoa owe me a little sa- 
crifiee, and I am humble, bumble now as beart 
can be. I don't want anybody to be ray debtor. 
It is my tum. Let it be some loss — some trou- 
ble to you ; I will make it as little as I can. I 
accept your offer, and this, too, is my piain, 
measured meaning.'* 

I gave Wolfe my band with these words, and 
tbe bargain between us was quickly made^f 
There was a little room wbich I might call my 
own — it was a home at least ; and I was con- 
tented to be at rest anywhere, As for Mrs. 
Wolfe, when tbe tbing was settled, sbe seemed 
to exult in tbe prospect of one, who probably 
had not too high views of morality to be vexed 
at the misdemeanours of tbe maid, and tbe irregu« 
larities of the milkman. Sbe took the first oppor- 
tunity wbich the absence of her son afforded her, 
to enter into a history of her domestic incon- 
veniences, and when one has a real and very great 
grief at beart, one is not impatient of another's 
small troubles, bat rather inclined to be pitiful, 
and let them express tbemselves, for it does 
the Speaker good, and one knows by experience 
that grief wants good done to it. So, tili I 
found a fair excuse to get away, I let her talk, 
and answered her. Sbe was pleased to talk ; 
but when it was over, recollected that talking to 
a person in distress was the duty of those who 
would keep up that person's spirits ; and I heard 
her taking credit to herseif for tbe virtue of tbe 
action when sbe had done enjoying the pleasure 
of it ; " How well I have contrived," said sbe 
'^ to cheer up poor dear Miss Buckwell." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Here, then, I was fixed again ; stranded, as it 
were, in the middle of the tempest, for now, for 
the first time since the blow was Struck, I began 
to be at rest, and to know the " after-silence on 
the shore." Till now, from the time I began to 
fecover the power of action at all, I had been 
hurried and carried on by something to do, 
something great to suffer and learn, which had 
at least filled up the time ; bat now I began to 
wait, and day by day the pains of suspense aug- 
mented. ' 

The only change in the monotony of my life 
was to go occasionally to Mr. Lockfield, and 
inquire the progress of affairs. He always re- 
ceived me with great impatience, and seemed to 
regret the time he spent in giving me explana- 
tions; but I thought him so hard and seliish, 
that I had no scruples in being selfish towards 
him, and doggedly went to him, calculating with 
myself, as I feit sure he did, how mnch each 
Visit would cost me, and neglecting no inquiry 
which I feit inclined to make. He concealed 
his dislike to this intercourse so little, that one 
day when he was announced as paying me a 
voluntary visit, 1 feit convinced the event must 
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indicate some iraportant change, and looked 
anxiously in ^ bis face to read if possible what it 
was that had happened. But he studiously 
baffled me, affeoting an air of common place indif- 
ference, which made me expect the raore either 
of good or evily because I knew tbat it could not 
be merely to declare the State of the weather or 
the increased length öf the days, that he coald 
come. When we had at last got rid of Mrs. 
Wolfe, therefore, I began eagerly to question 
him, and did not conceal ray expectation that 
be had an important communication to make. 

"Certainly," said he, "unless I had been 
necessitated by a sufficient cause, I should not 
have intruded myself into your presence." 

"And what is it, then? — pray speak, I am 
ready to hear you." 

" And help me, I hope, if I raay presume so 
far. You have frequently spoken of your desire 
to advance money in Sir Gray's defence." 

" That's most true ; the first moment it is 
wanted." 

"I am not particular as to moments," said 
Mr. Lockfield. *' It will do a week, or even three 
weeks hence. Indeed, I chiefly venture from a 
wish to ascertain to what extent we may practi- 
cally rely upon you." 

" I have told you very often, sir, the extent 
of my resources. Dr. Monkton is, I believe, the 
legal guardian of ray fortune, but I will obtain 
it from him whenever it is necessary." 

" I think the necessity is not very doubtful, if 
indeed but you know what has happened?" 

" No." 

" You have forgotten, perhaps, the equity 
business in which I am being proved a rogue." 
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" Oh, no." 

^^ It should seem the advocates of tbis opinion 
don't trust solely to success by tbat means. 
Tbey resolve to be ready to try the other means, 
should that fail, and in the wantonness of money, 
they have engaged all the opinions which are 
worth having at the bar on tbeir side of the 
question." 

" How much of that is to stand, after you have 
taken off the technical mystery?" said I, angry 
at the manner in which he always tried to 
frighten me, and qnite snre this could not be a 
literal Statement. 

" Humph !" Said Mr. Lockfield, thinking of 
something savage to say, and unable for the 
moment to command any expression but that 
inarticulate one. 

" Because you know," I added, rather repent- 
ing my haste, " I have been told by yourself öf 
the lawyer with whom you have held consulta- 
tions, and who has given you favourable opinions 
of your case. At all events, I cannot be wrong 
in holding him excepted." 

" I won't dispute whether or not you are 
wrong, madam — you are certainly mistaken." 

" Humph !" said I, in my turn. 

" Because," he continued, ^' bis consultation 
was paid by one fee, and bis Services on the other 
side have been retained by another. I was not 
so forward as my antagonists in laying down 
two hundred guineas; and bis voice therefore 
(whatever becomes of bis opinion) is gone over 
to tbeir side." 

" If this is true, we are lost indeed !" 

" That is your decided opinion, is it ?" said 
Mr. Lockfield. 
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" How can I teil?" said I, vexed to the very 
heart. ** If common sense and justice were the 
gnides, they woold pay at once, and to the last 
Shilling." 

** I wish they wonld pay to the middle Shil- 
ling," Said Mr. Lockfield, dropping his Yoice, and 
marking his words so as to fix my attention opon 
them. " The middle or th&half woold be better 
than none at all." 

^^ But who talks of the half when the whole is 
your due?" 

" Nobody — I wish they did." 

" They never shall, though," said I, " while I 
can help it. They owe their debt to my brother 
Gray, and it is only by allowing that their horrid 
charges are trne, that yon can giye them back a 
farthing." 

" A farthing," said Mr. Lockfield, " is a very 
small part of £20,000." 

^^ Don't jest now, sir ; this is too serioas a 
matter. RecoUect, sir, that it is not you only 
who are concemed in this affair ; my interests 
have been thrown along with yours, and you 
cannot do anything to compromise them without 
answering to me. I will not hear a compromise 
mentioned." 

" At least, then, you will be pleased to hear 
the subject of expense mentioned," said Mr. 
Lockfield, with much agitation. 

" To be sure I will, and I've told you so a 
hundred times. Pll pay everything — I am ready 
to pay all I have in the world rather than you 
should give way to this persecution of my 
brother's bonour." 

^^ It won't do^ madam, to blind yourself or me 
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eitber with words," said Mr. Lockfield. " Let 
US bring tbat to figures. To carry and gain our 

suit, let 08 say cooUy it will cost £ ; and 

to lose it — whicb is what we must contemplate 

as possible — let us say cooUy again £ — 

a-piece. Now compare tbat witb your fortune, 
tna'aiDy and say bow are yoo to live afterwards?" 

" Oh, Gray, Gray," I cried, " yet I will never 
forsake you !" 

" But, ma'am, tbere are tbings wbicb can be 
done, and tbings wbicb C/an't be done. You may 
wisb to pay tbe national debt, but you can't." 

" Ob, nie ! can it be possible tbat Gray sbould 
need defence from me, and I not be able to give 
it ! Is it come to tbis ? and only a few montbs 
ago, be was to me like a providence. Sir, don't 
forsake me yet, for I would lay down my lifo if 
it could defend bis cause.*' 

Mr. Lockfield was a little moved at my ear- 
nestness, but be bad a point to gain, and be 
would not let pity deprive bim of victory. He 
seemed to me to bave received some hints and 
bopes of concession on tbe part of bis adyersaries 
wbicb tbe extreme embarrassment to wbicb tbey 
bad reduced bim, inclined bim to catcb at, but 
baying made common cause witb me, be could 
not accept tbem witbout my consent, and it was 
in tbe view of preparing me for tbis tbat he 
came now to me. I could not ayoid bis conclu- 
sion, for I was poorer even than he, yet to give 
up my brotber's bonour, and make a bargain 
witb it, was tbe tbing tbey asked, and wbicb be 
seemed to listen to. I became silent, tberefore, 
for tbere was no victory for me in words, and I 
would yield none, in fact. Convince me as be 
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might, I had resolved how to act, and wliile he 
pursued bis arguments to their undeniable con- 
clusion, my only thought was in what way to 
prevent him from foUowing thera into action ; 
and perhaps he thought he had persuaded me, 
when, upon his taking leave, I stood meditating 
what posjsible resources I could use to induce 
him to continue his resistance. And now my 
thoughts began to turn to my former friends, 
They had been with them many tiraes before ; 
but waywardly and unjustly, like the thoughts of 
one who wants soothing and conciliating, how- 
ever far from obtaining it he may be. At first 
I had cared but little for anybody, feeling as 
though all the powers of loving were gone with 
Gray. But so inconsistent is orie's heart, that I 
verily think the neglect into whieh I feil, was 
more likely to renew my old interest than kind- 
ness would have been. At first I thought I 
would die in obscurity if none sought me. I 
was eager to die, and prompt to be forgotten; 
but with time and the Operation of many causes 
I grew more just, and I acknowledged to myself 
that it was possible some might be willing to be 
kind to me, and really not know where to find 
me. Dr. Monkton, our oldest friend — he could * 
not, in fact, have thus suddenly lost all interest 
in me, although I had let my roving and melan- 
choly thoughts accuse him of it a hundred times. 
Perhaps I should have hesitated much longer 
before I sought him, had not this interview with 
Mr. Lockfield urged me on; as it was, I had 
dearer interests than my own to consult, and I 
determined at once to go to him. 

Accordingly early the next morning I repaired 
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to bis house, and was ready to take as a good 
omen or otherwise the answer I should receive — 
At homey or Not at home. The door was opened in 
a moment, and I saw the face of a seryant whom I 
did notknoWy and who received me, thereforejust 
in the way the appearance of a solitary pedestrian 
with the air of no pretensions suggested. He 
ushered nie into a room already occapied by 
patients of Dr. Monkton's waiting for a morn- 
ing's audiencOy all thinking of themselyes, but few 
showing it. One was studying the " Quarterly 
Review" for April, seven years back, and another 
" The Bird,'' a work of Dr. Monkton's school 
friend, Mr. St. Andrew. One man had resigned 
himself to writing, and had written three letters, 
and was beginning a fourth ; and a lady was 
talking in a half under-voice to her companion, 
about Lady Lewellen's particular wish that she 
should consult Dr. Monkton, since the com- 
plaints of the two ladies were similar down to 
the minutest Symptoms. The only person who 
was seduced into showing signs that he heard 
and heeded her, was a very bilious man, who 
could not prevail upon himself to sit qaiet, and 
who hearing her voice in the general sileuce, 
came at last and asked her some qaestion about 
the physician. 

** I've not been very long a patient, sir," said 
the lady, in answer to bis inquiry ; " and indeed 
I hardly could continue to be one of so unfeeling 
a practitioner, were it not that a friend of mine 
makes a point of it with me — he has no heart." 

" But he's called clever, is not he ?" said the 
bilious man. 

'* Prodigiously ! but my theory is, that there's 
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no real talent without heart. Now, as an in- 
stance, he actually overlooked my most impor- 
tant Symptoms for want of heart. Tve such an 
unfortunate sensibility to music, owing to par- 
ticular circumstances — unhappy circumstancep, 
alas ! — well, well — I said to bim, * on that chord 
hangs my complaint, sir,' and he answered me, 
Let it hang,' then, tili it's dead/ " 

" It was very harsh," said the bilious man ; 
" biit it is not that sort of thing I have to com- 
plain of. I thought him indeed particularly 
attentive to my Symptoms, only he is a little 
alarming. I ventured to inquire whether my 
liver was a little affected, and he said, * No, sir, 
there's no afFectation about it ; it is likely to lead 
you to natural death.' Of course I did not 
believe him, but it was a little alarming." 

** That was to get the more credit if he cured 
you,"- said the lady. "Tve always observed 
that in the most critical cases like mine, he pre- 
tends to see no danger at all. Two days ago, 
when I was so ill I could scarcely walk into his 
presence, and asked him the best remedy for 
such weakness, he said, * Oh, Lord — get the 
fidgets!'" 

"I declare to you,". said the bilious man, 
" that is hardly a more extraordinary remedy 
than he has given me, oi^ly mine was serious, 
whereas his recomraendation to you was bur- 
lesque." 

•* Burlesque, also, you uiay dopend on it," 
said the lady. " Of course he would treat me 
seriously, if he would treat any one so." 

"Oh, but mine is a written prescription," 
said the bilious man. " It is one of the rules of 
diet he gave for my private guidance." 
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"And pray, sir, if it is no secret " 

"Not at all, ma'am; it's merely ray daily 
dinner. I have observed it for ten days, and 
find rayseif, I really think, the worse for it. It 

is can you guess? — for the dinner of a 

rather bilious man, you know." 

" No, indeed, I can't guess." 

" Why, it is * rieh giblets.' Now is not that 
odd ?" 

"Odd!" cried the lady; " mad, I rather 
think." 

" Most extraordinary — quite absurd," said 
several other persons ; while one pronounced it 
highly original — wonderful man ! — and said it 
was exactly conformable to the System he 
should hiraself have expected from so original a 
thinker. 

Meantime, the patient produced the prescrip- 
tion, in order to confirm the Statement be had 
made, and every one eagerly pressed forward to 
look at it. It was written in Dr. Monkton's 
own infamous band, and the whole was a series 
of hieroglyphics which required study tounravel; 
but the words alluded to were rather less piain 
even than the others, and to the uninitiated did 
in fact present a resemblance to rieh giblets. 
When it came to my turn to look, however, I 
discovered the secret at onee. 

" I could almost think, sir," I said, venturing 
to hint what I was perfectly certain of, " I 
should almost think it means rice piain hoiled. 
The last letter of the first word, which looks 
like h, is e, rice; and then this letter which 
you think a capital G, is the word plain^ run 
together, and those you read i b 1 e t s are on 
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the contrary b o i l e d^ quite evidently. Don't 
you think so V ^ 

The Company listened with incredulity, all 
bat the poor patieiit, wliom alarm made sensi- 
tive, and who feit with horror a growing con- 
viction that I was right. 

" Good heavens ! iny liver !" murmured he ;— 
" and then what will the Doctor say ! — aud then, 
again, what I have spent in geese ! — and then, 
again, to raistake the Doctor's handwriting! 
Won't you look again, nia'am? perhaps you 
may think it is giblets after all." 

I looked, but could not think what he wished, 
and whilelwas looking, and the Company laugh- 
ing, there carae a servant to the door to summoii 
the poor bilious man himself into the presence 
of Dr. Monkton. The Perspiration stood on bis 
face with fear, and he wore the appearance of a 
child who has just learned that it is a crime to 
eat with bis knife, or who has broken his uncle's 
eye-glass. But ray attention was diverted from 
him by the aspect of the servant who summoned 
bim, and whom I perceived to be one of the 
domestica who had been raost frequently at 
Buckwell. Upon seeing me, he started, and he 
could not refrain from abandoning the gentle- 
man whose turn it was to the care of another 
servant, and returning respectfuUy to me, mur- 
mured — 

** We did not expect you, madam. Master 
will be so glad." Then, motioning me to follow 
him, he heartily apologised that I had been 
waiting, and gave me a room apart, saying his 
master would be with me directly. So far it 
was good. I was rather glad to think that Dr. 
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Monkton tben had shown some signs of interest 
about me, and I sat dowu to wait, feeling that 
I had something like a pleasure in prospect in 
seeing my old friend. The moment the door 
was closed, and the room still, I perceived that I 
was very near Dr. Monkton, for I heard his 
voice in high disdain on the other side of the 
folding doors, which separated the drawing-room 
I was in from the other. 

"What does piain spell, sir?" said he. 
" Did you never get so far in your spelHng-book ; 
or were not you put into words of five letters ; 
or, perhaps, they forgot to teaeh you meanings 
as well as sounds? But you may go and die for 
me, sir ; I can't eure you, if I would, and if I 
could I would not. I'll be high priest no more 
to the sacrifice of a goose." 

"But, sir, if you would only look at the 
words." 

" Well, sir, I do look at thera, and read them, 
and see them to be excellent words. Will you 
teil me this is not p 1 a i n piain, sir? Will you 
teil methat ?" 

*' Sir, not quite piain." 

"Is it giblets then, sir?." 

" No, sir; \tis piain, undoubtedly — only. ..." 

" It is piain, then ?" 

"Sir?" 

"Isitgiblet?" 

" No, sir, no ; it is piain." 

" To be sure it is, and you know it very well, 
and can't deny it ; and yet, in the very face of 
the thing, you have lived ten days on rieh 
giblets ! You may go, sir ; you may die !" 

" Nay, sir," said the patient, " that I will not 
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do. I'm come here to be cured, and killed I 
will not be, if there's power to make me live. 
Speak to me, sir," he added in a desperate tone, 

" There's life in the old life in you yet," 

Said Dr. Monkton, laughing ; and I could per- 
ceive he was moUified by bis own scolding, and 
the raan's aroused spirit. "And how was it, 
pray, that you were brought at last to the sense 
of your faulty reading ?" said Dr. Monkton. 

" It was by means of a lady. She is waiting 
below in your room, and " 

•* What business had she to know what my 
handwriting meant ?" 

" I don't exactly know." 

" You don't know anything, sir. Who was it ?" 

" Sir, it was a lady, and in black.'* 

"And could read my handwriting? Not a 
piain girl, was it ?" 

"Piain, decidedly." 

*** Ay, piain, and in black. Not a thin girl, 
was she, with a wide mouth ?" 

" I think so, sir." 

"'Tis she," said Dr. Monkton, and seeraed 
striding towards the door, but bis patient stopped 
him. 

"Don't make me a desperate man, Doctor. 
You don't know what it is to have a cordon of 
blue devils about you, gnawing your entrails. 
You shall conjure them away frora me, for I 
know you can. Here's your pen — ^here's your 
wand." 

" You're right," said Dr. Monkton, laughing 
again. 

Then there was a silence for a minute, except 
the rustling of paper and soratobing of a pen, 
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and then he seemed to give what he had written 
with a loud " There !" and his boots creaked 
again in act to make his exit, bat before he had 
taken three Steps he stopped, and sonorously 
clapping one band in the hollow of the other, 
plainly demanded his fee. There was a clatter 
of one piece of raoney upon the other as though 
he had quite unstrung the nerves of his bilious 
patient; and next he finally addressed himself 
to looking for the thin girl with the wide mouth. 
I went to the door and met him as he came out 
of his own room. 

*'Ah, Katherine," said he, " so you are here 
at last, my poor child. Well, I did not expect 
you this particular morning, though I've looked 
for you a long time." 

" How eould that be ? Why should you even 
have thought I was in London ?" I asked. 

" What, do you think I did not know that ? 
Is it in the nature of things that an object of 
interest should suddenly be laid aside, and no 
inquiry inade after it ?" 

" Did you make inquiry after me ? Why did 
not you come to see me then ?" 

•"Because I thought it best for you to take 
the course you yourself fixed upon ; I considered 
it an effort of nature, and that if you did not 
foUow it, you would suffer from being cheeked 
in it." 

" I did suffer when I thought all the whole 
World had forgotten me." 

" But was not it you who rather had forgotten 
them? You knew where to come to Toe; you 
could have found the Careys ; but it was highly 
improbable that we should know where you were. 
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I thought all the time^ you wonld be hatching 
some such conceit, and the best way to get over 
it would be to let it grow and come to maturity, 
and die ofF of itself." 

" Biit you did know where / was ? I was 
right, then, and you would not come to me." 

" The event has nothing to do with the previ- 
ous judgment. It was a clear and just view of 
the probability of circumstances which I wanted 
you to gain." 

" Oh, Dr. Monkton, I can*t think of those 
things npw ; they were playthings for a time of 
peace. I can think of nothing but Gray and 
JBuckwell now." 

" Nay, nay/* said Dr. Monkton, laying hold 
of my arm, as I turned away my head ; " it 
would have been better for you, indeed, if you 
could have formed your principles a little out of 
this Situation. * That was my intention." 

" I never thought of myself though ; it was 
not my character and my education I could 
think of ; it was real things which occupied me, 
and it would have been kind of you to have come 
and helped me." 

"Why, Katherine, Katherine!'* cried Dr. 
Monkton. " I hardly know you." 

" Well, I don't wonder at that, for I hardly 
know myself. But how should I not be changed 
when every thing is changed round me ? Oh, Dr. 
Monkton, don't you know what they say of 
Gray?" 

^' Yes ; things that, said three months ago, 
would have seemed like a madman's dream." 

^^ Oh, a mere dream. Was not he indeed the 

M 
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noblest, the kindest, the most light-hearted, the 
most honourable — was not he all this ?" 

** Ay, that he was," said Dr. Monkton, with 
more emotion than he wished to show ; " he was 
a fine creature, Katherine. I think I see him 
now, the last day he parted from us at the hall 
Steps ; he turned round to bid us farewell again, 
lifting np bis hat half in play, half in love — 
smiling — it was the finest of human shapes." 

Dr. Monkton had caught the enthusiasm of 
bis own picture, bat he had melted my heartpast 
resistance, and I laid down my head and wept. 

" Come, corae," said he, " this is not right ; 
this is less than it shonld be. Be strong, Kathe- 
rine — dry your tears." 

"Why? teil me why, then?" I said pasi- 
sionately. " I can do it presently, perhaps, bat 
you who are happy might bear a little while 
with me for crying, who am so miserable." 

" I am not happy— only I am stronger than 
you ; bat I have more reason still to grieve." 

" Are you not happy ? then I'm very sorry 
for you ; and if y(m wept, I would not bid you 
dry your tears, in order to please me." 

" Nonsense ! who says it is to please me ? I 
bid you be strong, because there is good reason 
for it. Consider how many there are in the 
World more unhappy than you." 

" More's the pity ; I'm sure I don't wish them 
to.be so— it does me no good; and if that is 
the best consolation, there is somebody in the 
World for whom there is no consolation at all — 
the most miserable person in the world has no 
consolation." 

"Pshaw! child," said Dr. Monkton, "you 
have been thinking too much ; you must take 
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advice if you would do well in the world ; and, 
whether you take it or not, one thing I teil you, 

«« «to be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering.* ** 

" Well, I am eure you are right, there," I an- 
swered him; " and, indeed, if you knew all, you 
would not say I had been weak yet." 

*• Good girl, if so it is. And what have you 
been doing?" 

" All I could, but that is little — I don*t mean 
with respect to myself, for it does not signify 
about me ; but Gray, Gray ! it is bim I think of. 
Oh, Dr, Monkton, they will succeed after all !'* 

•* Indeed, child, their power is tremendous, 
and they seem inclined to use it to the utmost. 
Yqu are both of you very poor — I don't knot^r 
what you are to do." 

"There's only one thing — fight tili all is 
gone, sooner than give way to their calumnies an 
inch." 

*' But what does Mr. Lockfield say?" 

^' Kay, don't you talk in that manner. He 
hints something about compromise, but I would 
not hearhiin, and that is partly my business with 
you. Somebody must help nie never to give in 
until we are quite crushed, so long as these lies 
are breathed against my Gray. You will help 
me — will you not?" 

" Why, nobody believes them — none who 
knew him, that is " 

" And shall anybody eise believe them ? No, 
they never shall. Mr. Lockfield says that want 
of money will bring us to silence ; now, there 
shall be money — somewhere and by some means I 

M 2 
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will find it; and if you refuse to give me my own, 
I am capable of forging your name to get it." 

" Nay, nay, my child, how desperately yoa 
talk. But where's the immediate necessity? 
Lockfield has behaved very well to you." 

"In what way? He perpetually intimates that 
I am in his debt, and that " 

" No, no ; you mistake him. On the contrary, 
you must know that while you thought we were 
all forgetting you, I have had dealings with him 
about your affairs, and offered in your name to 
discharge the amount which he might claim 
professionally for managing your little conceras 
so far, but he refused to take anything. He said 
that when other people came to be paid, you 
must of course bear your share in it, but that as 
far as his own labour went, he worked for him- 
self for nothing, and meant to do the same by 
you, as the cause was common." 

*' Did he indeed ; and how I have behaved to 
him! that is, I have behaved as was natural under 
the impression he chose to give me of his own 
conduct. It is not my fault." 

" But you are obliged to him ?" 

" Oh, yes, it is very generous. I must be 
obliged. It will give me more money to spend 
for my brother — I must be obliged. Yes, I will 
go and thank him to-morrow." 

" To be sure ; and as for the command of your 
own fortune, which you ask for, you must have 
it, I suppose, when it is necessary; but, in the 
meantime, let us see if nothing occurs to spare 
you yet." 

" Do you mean that they may do us justice? 
oh, yes, that may be." 
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" I am snre I don't know," said he. " It is 
all a Chance, I believe. I have heard one person 
say they will, and another that they won't. 
Bat what is meant by this desertion of the 
lawyer who was consulted for you, I am quite 
unable to say. Perhaps, after all, Mr. Lockfield 
only says it to frighten you. If so, we'll beat 
him, Katherine. You shall go and inquire from 
him yourself how the case really Stands, and 
then you can meet him armed with bis own wea- 
pons. What think you, my dear?" 

I was willing to do anything, and Dr. Monkton, 
now having conceived a project, was anxious to 
fulfil it. He bade me wait while he disraissed 
the crowd of bis patients; and after dealing 
health or sickness, I know not which, around, 
took me into bis brougham, which waited at 
the door, and bade them drive straight to the 
Temple. 

" Go on boldly, Katherine," said Dr. Monkton, 
when he had brought me to our journey's end. 
**Go under the oovered passage into the court be- 
yond, and ask for Mr, Son's door. TU call again 
for you, but if I don't corae in time, you can 
walk home alone. There's no difficulty in that, 
you know." 

I foUowed bis directions, and without any 
trouble found my way to the lawyer's den ; but 
I trembled at the threshold of bis door as it 
unclosed for me, and tried before entering to get 
at a glance some knowledge of the presence I 
was intruding upon. My name would be enough, 
I was sure, to make him know my errand, for 
the business had been laid before him in consul- 
tation; but in the roeantime what was he? 
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cross, nnkind — ^like Mr. Lockfield, and like most 
otber people to me? or placable, and to be wen 
over bysmoothwords? The room before me was 
of roore human appearance than that of Mr. 
Lockfield's. It had larger Windows, one of 
which opened to the ground, and beyond this, 
there was the silence and the duskj greenness 
of London trees, and a garden. Round the room 
were book-cases, piles of papers on the floor. I 
obserred an easy chair, and there was a small 
picture on the wall. At the table sat a man^ 
the one I was in search of, the one whose face I 
was half afraid to see, doubting that there might 
be a host of troubles in it for me ; but at a giance 
I saw that it was younger than I expected, and 
had an expression of gentleness upon very hand- 
some features, which encouraged me at first, bat 
directly after I thought to myself — 

" He is a man accustomed to be well received, 
and to give pleasure by his appearance — he will 
not haye patience with one who has nothing to 
recommend her — ^he would listen better if I 
looked better. Alas ! and it is not my fault." 
Bat all the same, I came forward a few Steps, 
and he, looking up from a heap. of papers, alihost 
Started when be saw a bonnet and shawl oppo- 
site to him. He rose hastily, and on each side 
there were half sentences about intruding, and 
being yery happy, and then there was a moment's 
pause, which I was afraid would grow to a 
silence- 1 should not know how to break, so I 
plunged into the matter at once. 

** Sir," I Said, " I am come myself to you, be- 
cause I think, perhaps, there has been some 

mistake. about a business in short, about Mr. 

Lockfield, sir." 
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^^ Lockfield/' said he, quite in the dark on 
tbe subject; ^^I don't remember such a case. 

Are you Mrs. Lock Miss Lockf. hem !" 

said he, Clearing bis voice in a waj to make bis 
guesses pass for an obstruction in bis throat, 
if none of them were good bits. 

" Ob, no," said I ; " but it's a matter that in- 
terests me very rauch, as you will suppose, for I 
am Katberine Buckwell." 

** No doubt, very rauch," answered he, quite 
unaware (as I could plainly perceive) that any 
such consequences foUowed. 

** I am his sister," said I. 

^^ Oh, yes ; you wish rae to undertake his de- 
fence ?" said Mr. Son. ** Yes, yes ; I see. I 
will speak to your attorney whenever you please. 
Yes, exactly." 

** No ; I think not," said I, greatly perplexed. 
^^ Perhaps I have made a mistake ; I thought it 
bad been, I am sure it was you, wbo were con- 
sulted." 

" Oh, yes, I recoUect it all perfeotly well. 
Your attorney and I can agree upon the subject 
witbout difficulty. His Chambers, I think, are 
in in " 

" I have no attorney," saidl ; " Mr. Lockfield 
is one himself — " 

" Oh, exactly, yes," answered he ; " Buckwell 
and Lockfield, I know them perfectly well. Mr. 
French," said he, elevating bis voice, and 
stretching his band to tbe bell to call his clerk, 
wbo was, I supposed, bis meraory for trifling 
matters ; but I stopped bim. 

^^ No, indeed, sir, that is not it. I thought 
you would recoUect how his fortune bad been 
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trasted to a certain Company of men. They are 
called the Vulture, the Specioas, Beed, and 
otbers ; they refuse to pay their debt/' 

" Oh, I understand you now, madam/' cried 
Mr. Son, " and I heg your pardon for my misap- 
prehensions. Qaite trae ! an insurance case ; a 
case in whicb I took a great deal of interest, as 
you will easily suppose, and one in which I 
trust even my poor abilities will be snfficient to 
establish Mr. Lockfield's cause." 

^^ I am so glad/' said I, rising (which be was 
delighted to see, and eagerly seconded), " Mr. 
Lockfield has mistaken, for he told me you were 
retained for the opposite party." 

"Did he, indeed," said Mr. Son. " Nay ; I 
certainly have given him my opinion on bis case, 
and been present at more than one consulta- 
tion." 

"Oh, I'm sure of that," said I, "for what 
you said on the subject was reported to me 
repeatedly. But notwitbstanding that, he fan- 
cied, indeed he positively said, that he had lost 
you as bis counsel." 

" Oh, I don't think so," said Mr. Son, now 
really ringing the bell. " I am retained," he 
continued, speaking to the straightforward look- 
ing Clerk who appeared, " in the case of Lockfield 
against the office — hey ?" 

" For it, sir," said the clerk. 

"Really? Well, I had not the least idea of 
that. Certainly, I was once on the other side." 

" No, sir — only «onsulted," said the clerk ; 
"you've a general retainer, sir, for the Spe- 
cious in all their cases. The other party laid 
their case for your opinion before you, sir — 
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favourablei sir — ^but the party did not give the 
fee necessary for taking you out of your own 
court." 

" Ha ! indeed ! I sincerely heg your pardon, 
madam, for my mistake; but you will easily 
understand that it is difBcult, amoDg a variety 
of engagements, to retain an exact recoUection 
of the nature of each. I am concerned, indeed, 
that my engagements prevent me from giving 
you any assistance, but, be assured, madam, 
that I wish you the success whicb the justice 
of your case deserves/' 

" But you can't oppose us, then ?" I asked, 
puzzled at what he was saying. 

" Merely in court," said he ; " believe me, that 
I was really Struck with the hardship of the 
case. Gan I have the pleasure of answering any 
more questions?" said he, laying bis band on 
his mountains of papers, as if he could no longer 
refrain from working at them. 

" Oh, no," said I, despondingly ; " no, cer- 
tainly, if you are against us," 

" Not at all," said Mr. Son ; " you do me in- 
justice ; I heartily wish you success." 

What nonsense, thought I, when he says he is 
going to oppose us. He must think me a weak 
woman indeed if I swallow that kind of flattery ; 
and this reflection glanced through my mind al- 
most while I began speaking in answer, ** I don't 
know how we are to succeed if wishes are all 
the help that is given us." 

" True," said Mr. Son ; " but every one has 
not been so unfortunate as I am, I hope." 

"Every one," said I; "they have left no- 
body." 

M 5 
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. " Nobody, nietaphorically speaking," said Mr. 
Son ; ^* bat, in fact, I and two more perbaps, are 
the exceptions to everybody, I iraagine/* 

" Indeed, sir, I do not understand the matter; 
less now than ever ; but what I was told was, 
that opon the first beginning of the affair our 
adversaries being so rieh sent fees to everybody, 
which Mr. Lockfield and I coald not afford to do, 
and 80 engaged their Services — ^that now you 
have deserted us, we have nobody of any kind 
of experience to get justice done us." 

** Pardon nie, don't say deserted ; you'll ob- 
serve that ray Services, such as they were, have 
been among the first secured by your antago« 
nist ; you will observe that — so deserted is not 
the Word — ^but let me understand you. If tbis 
is so, you really are hardly treated — and, for 
my part, I would have you take good advice on 
the subject." 

" Pray, do you give me some advice," said I, 
" for I know no one to whom to apply — that is, if 
you CAN conscientiously, without prejudicing 
you against your clients — ^I don't ask anything 
that is unfair." 

** Unfair? to whom ? Why, it is a hard case, 
certainly," said he ; " you have as good a right 
to the law as any one eise, and it is hard that 
an individual should be overpowered by the mere 
force of wealth." 

"Indeed it is," said I, " and to have such 
falsehoods established by it ; to think that they 
believe such untruths and persuade otbers of 
them, is too cruel." 

" Exactly ; besides, whether true or not, there 
is no reason why you should lose your money ; 
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thougli/' he added hastily, as if recoUecting 
himself, " it is the truth you regard, of course — 
very honourable feeling, very creditable to yau. 

But, as I was saying " He then, witb great 

charity and patience, put bis elbow on bis pa- 
pers, and began to explain matters to me. He 
Said, tbat it was for tbe interest of the Vul- 
ture and the other birds and beasts, as he called 
them, to secure all the legal assistance which 
could insure their cause; but, on the other 
band, it was against their interest to frighten 
the World by a display of tyranny in over- 
whelming a dient which should prevent others 
from engaging with them. The latter interest 
he therefore advised should be used against the 
former. " Now," said he, " let your attomey 
write to the directors, and make his complaint ; 
let bim presume tbat their welUknown libe- 
rality and bonourable practice will induce them 
to anticipate bim in his request, tbat they 
will release some of the counsel they have en- 
gaged, and you will see tbat I shaU still have 
the pleasure of defending you." 

" Had not he better say tbat you think our 
cause the fairest/' I asked, '^ and wish to defend 
it?" 

" Oh, not at all," said Mr. Son ; ** by no means- 
He will be aware tbat no names are to be used. 
There is no kind of occasion for it either, for I 
am certain, wboever it be tbat is released by the 
of&ce, be will have a pleasure in establishing 
your cause." 

" But not if he is prejudiced already on the 
other side," said I. 

"Oh, nobody is prejudiced," said Mr. Son, 
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smiling ; *^ besides, in a case of tbis kind it is 
eyidently a hard matter/' he continued, tarning 
over the leaves of a note*book as if looking for 
memoranda, and beginning bis sentence over and 
over again, tili he had found them, ** it is hard, 
indeed, and a bardship tbat can be widely feit, 
that a man when he thinks to bave provided for 
the beloved wbom he leaves bebind, sboald be 
but laying up for tbem rain in the shape of liti* 

gation A contract of tbis kind a con- 

tract of the natare we are discossing, Misd 
Backwell, is one, made, I may say, witb the dead, 
and partakes their sacred cbaracter. They bave 
died depending on it; and sball their last 
thought be violated when they bave for ever 

gone * through the iron gates of life ? * " He 

broke oiF, and, as if the notes had recalled a 
train of thought which had grown up when the 
subject Game fresbly before him, looked more 
excited and interested than I had yet seen him. 

" But how can I be sure tbat you will be our 
defender?" I said; "of course, they will not 
give up their best counsel if it depends on tbem, 
and you say we are not to mention any naraes." 

" Ob, no," said Mr. Son, bowing, as it seemed 
to me, at the compliment I thereupon recol- 
lected to bave paid him, and smiling at my sim- 
plicity ; " that is not the way of proceeding. 
Your attomey must apply, as 1 bave said ; then 
the names of all those lawyers wbo bave been 
retained by the oflSce will be placed togetber in 
a bag, and from tbis number an office-clerk 
will draw two, wbo will bave the satisfac- 
tion of undertaking your cause. Nothing can 
be fairer." 
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** But Still it does not foUow tbat your name 
will be one." 

*^ Oh, not exactly/' said Mr. Son, Clearing bis 
voice. " The clerk's band, bowever, bas a sorf 
of instinct ; but that is not to the purpose." 

" And the other name ?" said I. 

^^ Ohy the other will be the one they cau best 
spare, unless he has the pleasure, like me, of de- 
ciaring bis preference." 

" Well, tbat will not signify," said I, " as you 
understand and undertake the cause ; and now, 
sir, I will detain you no longer, except to ofTer 
my thanks." I rose, and began to say how 
much I was obliged for bis advice, but be so 
plainly longed to be rid of me, even at the loss 
of my compliments, that I cut my speech short, 
and simply bade bim good-bye. He was de- 
ligbted. 

" Farewell, madam," he said ; " good morn- 

ing. Let me open the door ; no trouble fine 

evening your carriage oh, you walk;" 

and, so saying, he rapidly retreated to bis room, 
and I resumed my way bome, not yet quite 
comprehending how any one beside a person's 
seif could decide what he was to believe. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

So Mr. Son became our defender, and, in the 
conrse of the consultations which took place 
between bim and the other lawyers, information 
was required, among other people, from old 
Booke. The old man was told by letter that 
some one would call npon him for answers to 
certain questions, bat, when he understood the 
matter, he, without waiting for the enyoy, set 
out at once, and came in person to London. 
His daughter lived here, and he took np bis 
abode for a time with her ; but his first care was 
to come to Wolfe's lodging and inquire for me. 

"God bless you, Miss Katherine," he said, 
when we were up stairs ; " so it is you indeed 
in this sad place. Well, I would not believe it, 
though yonder man as guided me said there was 
no other street as answered to the name ; but, 
indeed, I carae through many fitter for one that 
has lived at Buckwell." 

" Oh, Rooke, this is as fit as any other, for I 
could find no place like that you know." 

" No, no ; nor is there such great odds in a 
town, one part or the other. God help the poor 
creatures who live here always ! Even the sun 
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don't look on this side of the street, though I 
saw that most of them have got a bush in a brick 
pot outside tbeir window, to keep them in some 
mind of the garden where Adam was born." 

" Ay, and I also have one, you see, to look 
like something from my own Eden at home. Is 
it beautiful still, Rooke ?" 

" What, your garden ? Yes, they teil me so ; 
but I have not been at the Hall a long while. 
I thought to go as usual, but they have new 
laws, and I stopped going ; new laws suit young 
folks, and the younger people say Mr. Tasebrook 
is a useful, just man ; but the more they say, 
the more I think of the old times, though they 
listen to me less and less." 

" Do they ? What, are they forgetting us ?" 

"Nay, I don*t say that; but it is not the 
same as when I was the master's favourite, and 
I don't take any great delight in hearing of Mr. 
Tasebrook being here, and Mr. Tasebrook doing 
this and that. I think to myself, well, so did 
Sir Gray, and more, and would do a good tum 
to anybody I spoke for." 

" And now you come to do him a good turn, 
Rooke," I Said, " and bis poor sister too. 
Nobody thinks of us now but you." 

" What, are none of your grand friends good 
to you, Miss Katherine ; nor none that you were 
good to, neither ? These Wolfes, are they re- 
spectful as they ought to be ?" 

**0h, I don't know that they ow^A^ to be 
anything. Yes, yes, in their way they behave 
very well. Mrs. Wolfe is glad I am here ; and 
Jonathan, though he is cbanged, is not more so 
than one might expect." 
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** Ay, he always was odd, and I used to say, 
the wind had still to blow that was to bend 
him." 

'^That's trae enough; he is bent now, and 
lackily it is all to the good side, thoagh he over- 
topples a little ; bat indeed I have nothing to 
complain of — he does all he can for me." 

" Well, well," Said Rooke, ''it is hard that 
you shoold want any help of his ; bat let the 
beast be as true as the bird, and yoa will have 
safe gaardianship, though it be roagh!" So 
saying, the old man took my band in both his, 
for he knew as when we were children, and when 
we thought it a great privilege to be his com- 
panion. 

It was aboat a week after he was settled in 
London with his danghter, that one morning, 
Coming back from an early visit to him, Mrs. 
Wolfe told me that her son had expressed great 
disappointment, when he returned to breakfast, 
at finding me oat, and had left the hoase pur- 
porting to seek me at old Booke's lodging. So, 
having nothing to do, I walked leisnrely back to 
Rooke's, thinking to hear of, or meet him. I 
foand he had already been there, and was gone, 
and Rooke said he had expressed excessive 
regret at not meeting with me. 

" Did he leave no message, then ?" 

" Nene," said Rooke. " He said he mast 
sabmit, and that Providence pointed oat he was 
not to meet with yoa." 

" What had he to say, I wonder. Perhaps 
nothing better than good ad vice, and, if so, I am 
glad I missed him." 

"Yes, indeed," said Rooke, "it is not re- 
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spectful for the like of him ; but I think there 
was more in bis bead tban tbat, for be said it 
was a judgment on bis sins to miss you tbus." 

" Oh, poor Jonathan ! perbaps it was some- 
tbing / could bave donö for Am." 

" I don't tbink tbat neitber, for be said also 
tbat you bad a great privilege in suffering afflic- 
tion ; and, says he, * Would I were so favoured !' " 

" Pshaw !" said I. " Ob, it's only sorae 
croobet. Never mind, be had always queer 
tastes." 

So I tbought no more of bim, exoept, perbaps, 
a passing feeling of surprise tbat bis usual hour 
of returning bome at night passed without 
bringing him, altbougb be had this urgent com- 
munioation to make to me. It was growing late 
wben be came at last ; be bore the appearanee 
of extreme exhaustion, but, as was not unusual 
in such a case, the bodily pain aiKl weakness 
seemed to bave kindled the fumes, if not the 
flame, of the spirit, and to bave put bim under 
the control of those impulses which the bodily 
discipline bad excited. His Ups were pale, and 
bis eyes dilated and bright ; be walked with tbat 
measured step which a person assumes wbo is in 
a half State of intoxication, and yet anyone wbo 
knew bim raight bave ventured their all tbat if 
his brain reeled, it was from the intoxication of 
a strict and fanatic abstinence. 

"Jonathan," said bis raother, ** sit down and 
eat sometbing, cbild. I've kept your supper 
warm, and I'm sure you look as if you wanted it," 

" Tbat may be," said Wolfe, " but I bave a 
duty still to perforra." 

" Nobody has such troublesome duties as you, 
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Jonathan/' cried bis mother. " It is very well 
we don't all know as mach about them as yon 
do, or the world would come to a füll stop." 

** Oh, mother, if I only knew better... ...bat 

one thing I do know, that this day's duties to 
Heaven having been performed, I am now at 
liberty to attend to my neighbonr. Would it 
had been permitted me to have folfilled that 
social duty first !" 

** I heard you wanted something with me," I 
Said, " bat you did not wait for me.'' 

" No, madam, and painfully have I submitted 
this day to the trial. Hardly and imperfectly 
have I fulfiUed the vow which I made, and which 
claimed my attention before all other concerns. 
I had a message of iraportance to you, it is true, 
and surely I oiFered a costly sacrifice in dedi- 
cating a day to the holy Temple, which was 
demanded by your interests." 

" Costly, indeed r cried Mrs. Wolfe. " Poor 
dear Miss Buckwell has but little to sacrifice 
out of !" 

"Nay, mine was the burthen," said Wolfe; 
" on my part it was voluntary — to this lady is 
granted the favour to suffer involuntarily." 

" It's very much against my good will," I 
said, " that's certain. But what is it after all ?" 

" Alas !" said Wolfe, " but for the error you 
have just avowed, perhaps I might have been 
permitted this moment to have told you all." 

" Does it make so much difference, then ?" I 
asked. 

" I fear so," said Wolfe. " Have you heard 
nothing?" 

" No, nothing all day." 
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"Don*t you know what has happened re- 
specting Mr. Lockfield ?" 

"No." 

'^His character is clear; bis adversaries re- 
nounce their accusations without perrnitting 
him 80 rauch as to be brought before the judge." 

" Good news for once, I declare ! Why, Mr. 
Wolfe, where is the use of calling things by 
their wrong names? I wonder he did not send 
me word.*' 

" Oh, madam, the bad news is yet to corae : 
they have sent bim a proposition at the sarae 
time, which.I would have given my right band 
to have been permitted to raake known to you 
this morning, but it was not the will of heaven !" 

" Oh, Jonathan, what is it ?" cried bis mother. 
^* I'm glad, as it so happened, that I am by to 
hear it — I mean, I raay be of use to Miss Buck- 
well, if it is such very bad news." 

"No, it is fit for no ear but yours," said 
Wolfe, rising ; ** it should have been known to 
you hours ago, at least human wisdom would 
fain have it so ; now, perhaps, it is too late." 
So saying, he opened the door of a little room 
adjoining, and carefuUy closed it behind us ; he 
bad brought in one lighted tallow candle, which 
he set on the bare deal table ; then went on with 
a trembling voice — 

"You know how this long process has ex- 
hausted the resources of Mr. Lockfield; you 
know what power it has given to temptation over 
him." 

" The temptation to be bribed into acknow- 
ledging their accusations just? 6od forbid he 
should think of yielding to that /" 
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** Pray in earnest," said Wolfe, ^* for now you 
tremble on the verge of the truth. Read that," 
he added, giving me a letter. 

"What's this? a letter from the Vulture — 
that's the ofBce in whose name they all carry on 
their persecution. What has it to say ? * Sir — 
honour — ^your unirapeachable character as de- 
monstrated by the documents deposited in the 

Equity Court disposed to relinquish the suit 

doing justice to your unimpeachable/ — over 

again. Well, that's all very fine," I said, turning 
the page. " And what's next ? — * It has been 
signified to us, that your Intention is to carry 
your suit before a court of law ' — undoubtedly — 

* truth concealment on the part of your 

dient !' '' I cried, catching at the sense — " * Com- 
passion for you !' Oh, nie ! what do they dare 
say, dare assume ? — * Convinced yöw are not the 
deceiver.' " I just glanced on, for the words feil 
on ray eyes like fire-flakes. I forget them, but 
the meaning was, that he should avow hiraself to 
have been led into error by my dead brother, and 
that, Casting all blame on hira who was gone, 
should on that condition receive half of bis just 
Claim. This was the compromise offered. 

^' And he has dared to listen !" I said, speaking 
out strong and fierce with Indignation. 

" Ay, this morning." 

" Nay, Wolfe, you make me mad. If you say 
you knew of this, and I could have prevented it, 
and it has been done because you had some 
saintly conceit in your head, you are a villain, 
and no better than they !" Wolfe began some 
sentence, but I would not hear him. " Do you 
mean to say he has set his name to these lies ? 
Has this been done?" 
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" I hope not," said Wolfe ; ** but I cannot teil. 
Neither ought I, nor ought yoü, raadam, to care. 
I have composed my own mind to patience," 

" Selfish fool !" cried I. " But what does it 
matter, talking to you ? Let me waste no more 
time. Let me pass." 

" Where?" said Wolfe, detaining me. " It is 
more than ten o'clock. Whatever he intended 
to do to-day, is done. There can be no change 
now." 

And, alas ! be wbo had been so wrong hitherto 
was too right now. There was no possibility of 
seeing Mr. Lockfield that night; and again I 
had to wait. There is a word which implies 
the Chief part of the utmost torment human 
spirits can endure to those who have practically 
learned it, and that word is, Wait. There is an 
end to it, however — a moment when at last one 
looks back over the intolerable past; and as 
soon as that moment came, with the next morn- 
ing, I ran to Mr. Carey's house. I must see 
him. He should be at home. I could not 
breathe otherwise. Accordingly, when the door 
was opened, I asked for him, and pressed to 
enter at the same moment; but the servant 
stood in the way, and denied him. 

" He's never at home,'' said I. " TU wait." 

" But he's gone from town for a week," said 
the servant. 

I turned away as much heart-stricken as if it 
had been a meditated unkindness on bis part. 
He was the person to have set all right again, if 
any could. But now the blank where I expected 
speech turned all to desolate night. Wellnigh 
beaten, I went on towards the gloomier avenues 
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of the Temple, resolved, as a last resource, to 
apply to Mr. Son ; only I was absolutely cer- 
tain, from recent disappointment, that I should 
hear again, " Not within." That was the very 
cause why he was there, and in another minute 
I was in the presence of the lawyer. He looked 
very sorry to see me ; and as his attention was 
the one thing I at this moment desired, I tried 
to conciliate hira by the brevity of my State- 
ments. I gave hinoL the letter without comment, 
thinking it needless to point out what part of it 
it was that oSended me ; but my surprise was 
great when I found he fixed his attention, not on 
the base proposal, but on the terms it offered. 

" It's very hard," said he, " certainly, to lose 
one-half of a sum lawfuUy due to a man — to a 
lady, I should say, as I suppose both are in- 
volved in one loss ; and yet, when we consider 
*the law's delay/ ^patient merit,' perhaps the 
half is better than the hazard." 

" Oh," I cried, " I did not think of the thing 
they offer ; it is the base tenns." 

^*The terms!" said Mr. Son. "Ah, yes; I 
see. And yet " 

" So base and dishonourable !" said I, taking 
the letter out of his band, and folding it up. 

" Nay, nay ; don't think that," said he. " They 
have been considering themselves ; and, for- 
getting that any except strangers like them- 
selves were concerned, they did not reflect, per- 
haps, that a relation was in the question." 

'* And if there had been none," I cried, 
"they would have defamed the dead at their 
pleasure. But that's not the thing. I beg your 
pardon. I merely meant to ask you how to pro- 
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ceed, in order to prevent such proposals being 
aocepted." 

" What says Mr. Lockfield ?" asked my coun- 
sellor. 

" I don't know yet. Very likely he thinks 
well of the proposal." 

" Yes, indeed— yes, indeed ; in these raatters, 
when the streng man does play such fantastic 
tricks, it is judicioos to give way a little. The 
law, once set to werk by an accuser, is so power- 
ful," Said he, ** particularly in a case of this 
kind, where the defendant has to make out his 
defence against things he is Ignorant of." 

^^But is that a reason, do you think, for 
letting them passively fix their calumnies on an 
innocent name?" 

"A very bad reason, certainly," said Mr. 
Son, ^^but one that has held good since the 
days of the ^ good old rule, the piain and simple 
plan,' and so on. Now, if you consider their 
advantages in the command of wealth, and the 
power possessed by a body, none of whose raem- 
bers is personally answerable for what they do 
altogether, you may be disposed to agree that 
an amicable arrangement is desirable." 

"Amicable!" 

" I beg your pardon ; I really was referring 
to Mr. Lockfield's probable views. There is 
half his money, and no law expenses. Now, 
would it be prudent in you to force him to 
hazard that sum ? — in which case you must gua- 
rantee both it and law expenses, supposing us to 
fail." 

** Oh, heaven ! I cannot do it ; I have not the 
money," cried I. *• But he shall have all. Won't 
he venture something himself, do you think?" 
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Alas!" Said Mr. Son, kindly, "that's not 
what I mean. I would have you withdraw alto- 
gether from the hazard. Leave the law and 
lawyere to themselves, and abide patiently, for 
your own part, whatever issue they deter- 
mine on." 

" Leave ray brother's name to them ! I will 
fitarve to death first." 

^' Bat, after all, is there none bat you to de- 
fenditr 

** None in the world. They know it." 

** Nay, nay ; I don't say that," said Mr. Son. 

" Thank God, there is still me !" said I. ** I 

am not overcome yet Bat I'U not keep 

you, sir," I added ; for I saw he could do no- 
thing for me. *^ I hope I have not kept you too 
long. Good morning to you." 

And so I hastily parted from him, feeling as 
if all were forsaking me, and as if there were 
nothing left in the world but the care to get and 
keep money. If an indifferent person viewed it 
in this light, how must it appear to Mr. Lock- 
field ? He would not hesitate to sacrifice — nay, 
perhaps had already contemplated the sacrifice 
— of an honourable character on the temptation 
offered him to rescue himself from ruin. 

I ran to Mr. Lockfield's Chambers, and there 
he seemed to have expected me, and yet to be 
sorry I was come ; but without saying one thing 
or the other, he, as usual, waited for me to open 
the business, and 1 did not keep him long. 

"What do you think of this matter, sir?" 
said I, fiercely. 

"You don't like it, apparently," said Mr. 
Lockfield. 
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" Like it l What do you raean to do ? is the 
question." 

He answered me iu the coolest voice possible, 
and in the manner of one annoyed by my inter- 
ference, **that there was no hurry. Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, all were the same. 
Let US take time. There was no occasion to be 
in a hurry." 

I was as cold as he directly, and repHed, that 
I myself thought it was better there should be 
no delay, because there could be bat one sole 
reply. 

" There is but one proper reply," said he ; 
** I aofree with you in that." 

**Well, and what isit?" 

" I should particiilarly wish," said he—" I 
should particularly wish for some delay on this 
point." ' 

" For what purpose ?" I asked. ^* Not to 
make up your own mirid; for you agree with 
me that there is but one course to pursue; and 
if it is to ask legal opinions, TU teil you fairly, 
that I will not listen to yes, from them, though it 
were all the lawyers in England !" 

" Legal opinions !" cried my companion, con- 
temptuously, and as if the agitation he had been 
suppressing were glad to escape on any casual 
subject. " What have legal opinions to do with 
the matter? What is the use of Consulting any- 
one? — unless, indeed, it had been for your pri- 
vate satisfaction." 

" Mine ? No ! Ther^ is but one course to 
pursue, and that is, to send a positive refusal. 
Will you do this, sir?" 

" Now, if I might beg you to be in no hurry," 

N 
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Said Mr. Lockfield, relapsing into bis restrained, 
cold manner of speaking, with an air of defer- 
ence which looked like mockery. " It would be 
80 much better not to press on without ne- 
cessity." 

" Nay," Said I, " I make no mystery of my 
resolution. Speak out yours/' 

" You press me very home," said Mr. Lock- 
field ; " I am driven very home. I shonld cer 
tainly wish for a delay tili Wednesday." 

" No, to-day is as good as Wednesday, and 
better, being to-day. There ought not to be an 
hour's delay." 

" So I considered also," said Mr. Lockfield, 
" when I wrote and sent my letter." 

** Wrote ! Sent !" I cried, starting. 

"Madam!" 

" To whom did you write? What did you 
send ? What have you dared do ?" 

" What can I say, Miss Buckwell ? I had 
formed my resolution. It was the best, under 
the circumstances. I did certainly wish to spare 
you any pain, and to act in the manner which 
best consulted your interests. I thought you 
could trust me." 

" Oh, I could not trust you with a shadow, 
unless it were money. That fool Wolfe has pre- 
vented me from coming to you before. I wonld 
have cut off your band sooner than I would have 
let you write that word. You must unwrite it ; 
you must unsay it. I know I cannot repay you ; 
but I woüld kill you, so that I could make you 
unwrite that word !" 

" It's very Strange," said Mr. Lockfield, " that 
J always displease you. I imagined that I was 
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doing you a Service. Now, if you would but 
consent to wait these few days, and hear their 
answer, perhaps, after all, you might not think 
me so wrong." 

** What ! They will send me money — ^money 
bought by Gray's dishonour." 

" I hardly think they will send you money, as 
it is to me they owe it." 

"What is it, then? Promises, I suppose. 
Oh, what have you done ? Let me see what you 
bave done, that I may go to them, and disown 
it all." 

" Very well, ma'am ; since you insist upon it, 
I will. There is my letter, if you really wish to 
hear it. Here's the copy, at least. 'Gentle- 
men, I have the honour ' " he began reading. 

" Leave out * honour ;' there's none in this 
matter." 

"Very well, ma'am. *Gentlemen to ac- 

knowledge the receipt ' " 

** Well, well, go on. Come to the point." 

" Very well, ma'am. This is it, then. * You 
offer me half your debt if I assent to charges 
against my dient ; but charges which defame an 
honourable man are not to be admitted under 
the pressure of any temptation whatever. I 
therefore reject your proposal,' That 's all." 

" Mr. Lockfield," 1 cried, melted to weeping; 
and, getting up, I caught hold of his band, and 
Said, with the few words my voice could com- 
mand, " God bloss you ! Tm very much obliged 
to you !" 

He cast down bis eyes, and averted his head, 
that he might not be obliged to tak^ notice of 
the streng feeliqgs ^le bad expit^d, ^pd, drawing 

N 2 
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back bis band, said only, " Dear me, raa'am ; of 
coorse tbere was Dotbing eise to be said. Yoo 
remarked tbat already.'* 

" Nay, but do bear me tbank you," I said. 

" Why, ma'ain, did yoa take me for a villain ? 
I did not know it was so wooderful to find me an 
bonest man." 

" Well, at least, God bloss you, Mr. Lock- 
field !" 

And so I went away, asbamed at wbat I bad 
Said, wbile wbat be was doing bad been tbns 
bigb-minded and uprigbt; grateful, mortified, 
lower tban even before ; obliged, cast down ; 
most miserable. 

But tbe lowest point was not reacbed yet. Poor 
old Rooke, far away f rom bis natural element, tbe 
country, witb its occupations and its free air and 
exercise, began to dropp, and at last was seized 
witb illness, wbicb was but tbe outbreak of wbat 
bad been long preparing. Day by day be bad gone 
to rest earlier, and risen later, saying tbat now 
be was weary, and now be bad not slept, bat it 
would be rigbt to-morrow ; and at last be kept 
bis bed a wbole day, but it was only for this 
tirae, be said, and in Order to get well at once. 
But, alas! it was the last time. From tbat 
day fortb, he never " girded bimself and went 
wbere be would, but anotber carried binx," He 
was brought to bis great obair, tbere to lie 
against a pillow, fading away, as old age does, 
when some fatal stroke bas been Struck. Still 
be boped on, and wben the time came once and 
again at wbicb be bad said be should be about 
again, be put it patiently off a little furtber, 
and was still sure anotber montb would see all 
right. 
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In the meantiine, it was his great comfort 
and pleasure to talk of Buckwell, and sittinjaf 
on a low stool hy the fire opposite to him, I 
URed to go over and over with him the stories of 
Gray's strength, and Gray's goodness, in scenes 
we had left behind. When the twilight came, 
I ßtill sat there, an<i teara would begin to force 
their way when the check of his eye was not 
n]:>on n^e. Sometimes I could talk on, and he 
did not perceive it ; sometimes the time to 
ansvver came too soon, and then, whether 1 
spoke or was silent, the secret was betrayed, 
which I tried hard to keep. 

"Ah, Miss Kathorine," said old Rooke, stretch- 
ing out his hand, and trying to reach my arm, 
** don't be too proud to cry ; tears will be better 
wetting your eyes than smothering your he»art." 

" No, 'ho, Rooke ; TU be braver than that, 
too. Don't yoa know that we must bear all 
things, if we can ?" 

*' Ay, you grand people are over stubborn ; 
but the sanie tears, I think, are in all our 
eyes — it's the natural outbreak of the sorrows 
of US all. What says the Scripture ? He does 
not say, be proud and dry-eyed, but * Weep, ye 
afflicted, and mourn,' and the reason is, ' for the 
misery that is come upon you.' " 

" Well, Rooke, well ; go on, and talk of 
Buckwell. Ah ! shall we ever see it again, do 
you think?" 

" You shall, no doubt ; and why not I, too ? 
I took no leave of anything, for I said to my- 
self, it's but a day's journey, and any day we 
can be back again. It did not seem then like 
parting for ever." 
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"Oh, no, I hope not! Things are at the 
worst, now, Rooke; times are very hard with 
US. Alas, nobody knows how hard ! But there 
is one harra worst of all, Rooke ; whatever good 
comes, I shall never, never see Gray any more/* 

" Ah me, Miss Katherine," said the old man ; 
" now indeed you weep ; and where can I fetch 
you comfort? There's none here, I fear, but 
the Bible says — ' Thy brother shall rise again.' " 

In this way, in the solitary little clMtmber, 
alone in the great city, I and the old dependent 
of my fallen house commnned together. His 
wasting strength, his affection for all that I 
loved, his long Services, and the desolation of 
niy fate, gave him the feeling of friendship, and 
the Privileges of it, which he had not taken in 
our former Situation ; but now he was passing 
away to the land where all are equal, and in 
this one, though I still loved some, none seemed 
to love me well, except him, and I clung to the 
only being left me, more and raore affectionately, 
as I feit I must soon part from him too. 

At this time, Rooke was one moniing visited 
by an agent of the inimical companies, who 
inquired in a more temperate way than had 
hitherto been employed, into the particulars of 
his knowledge of his late young master, and 
compared the Information given with that to 
which he referred in a note-book in his band, 
which professed to contain Rooke's examination 
by Mr. Brutman. He made scarcely any Ob- 
servation, but when he was ready to go away he 
observed, " And this you'U swear to ?" Rooke 
answered," Yes,with an oath;" and the examiner, 
merely uttering a humph, withdrew. 
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When I informed Mr. Lockfield of this inter- 
view, he showed Symptoms of grcat satisfaction, 
and after indulging himself in " No doubting," 
and " For his parting," explained that it looked 
as if they preferred doing wiiat we at least 
knew to be justice, to the chance, if they 
brought the matter to public trial, of finding 
themselves false accusers. 

At last it came to Mr. Lockfield's knowledge, 
by some means, I do not know what, that at the 
next board day, as they call it, his Claims were 
to be canvassed anew, and it remained ouly to 
await the return of that day to know whether 
the streng man would think it best for himself 
to do injustice or justice, to blight or to leave 
in its unsullied lustre the dearest name in the 
World. 

A great man gone by, Sir Samuel Romilly,, 
bas Said in his Memoirs, that when he was a boy 
he had an inward belief that by dreading a 
calamity he should avert it, and by feeling 
secure of a blessing, he should lose it. He over- 
came the feeling when he became a man ; but I 
had it as a child, and retained it when I became 
a wonian ; and on this occasion the only reason 
why I hoped for good in the present case was, 
that I expected evil. In this foolish, contra- 
dictory state, I wore away the days and hours 
tili the day itself arrived, and until the first 
minutes came and passed at which the decision 
could be knowu. When those went by, I gave 
np tlie cause at once as lost — or rather, I said 
to myself that I did so, for the*thought would 
not go away — and although I fancied that I no 
longer expected any news, yet every sound and 
every step made me listen. 
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" At least/' thought I, when I could no longer 
deny that I was still in bopes of something, ^^ at 
least they will send me the lad news.*' And 
then I let myself listen again. In faet^ a 
quarter of an hour after, suddenly there came a 
knock at the door. I looked up for Mr. Lock- 
field, with a long lamentable cheerfalness, to 
say he was entirely ruined, but instead of bim it 
was Mr. Carey. I was disappointed, for I did 
not think bim likely to be the bearer of any 
intelligence. More likely be was in expectation 
of bearing some from me, and I wanted at the 
moment notbing but tö bear the bad news at once, 
and be quiet. However, next to bad news be 
was the most welcome comer, and I got up to 
meet bim. 

" Katberine/* said he, cheerily. Now, before 
he pronounced the next word, though there was 
but a second's interval, I bad thought all tbis 
to myself — " He has something to teil ; he looks 
pleased. If I expect good, it will be bad ; I 
will not expect ; I will only see he has got a 
brown coat — a very good brown coat ; yes, I see 
it is a brown coat," — and the next thing he said 
was, *' The office pays !" 

" Mr. Carey, Mr. Carey !" said I, clasping my 
hands together, for in that instant it seemed to 
me that justice was rendered, reparation made. 

" It is safe," said he ; " they will all do the 
same — they are all in one cause. I oongratu- 
late you, my dear Katherine." 

" Oh, thank you, You have feit for us, Mr. 
Carey — you are as glad for us as though it were 
for yourself." 

" Ah, Katherine, for m you say." 
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** Alas, my own brother !" cried I. " Alas, 
Gray, rny brother I Yet it is us^ we both are 
»et free, for it is bis name, bis fame, they at- 
tacked." 

" Without so much as reflecting they did so," 
Said Mr. Carey, 

Mr. Lockfield agreed with Mr. Carey, that it 
was impossible the offices could unite in resist- 
ance, and not unite in concession; they had 
made common cause to resist us, and could not 
separate when one of them acknowledged that 
it had been raistaken in doing so. Accordingly, 
one board-day after another, there came letters 
to Mr. Lockfield, saying this office and that 
had the pleasure to inform bim that such a sum 
and such a sum was ready to be paid to bis 
Order. The last sent in its surrender, and he 
was free of them for ever. 

" So shall you be," said Mr. Lockfield to me, 
** by Wednesday next." 

In confidence, then, did I go on forming plans 
for the future. I began to think of the old 
house and its green alleys. ,Mr. Carey in bis 
own prosperity meant to be still happier when 
he should congratulate me finally. Dr. Monk- 
ton Said, prosperity was, he thought, a fitter 
trial for me than adversity. Mr. Lockfield sent 
my Claim on the proper day to the three offices 
— and was refused. 
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CHAPTER X- 

" BüT, Mr. Lockfield, how can this be ? How 
18 it that 8ome have the power to do injustice, 
and not the others? Do yon think they are 
serions ?" 

" Oh, it'a no joking matter," said Mr. Lock- 
field. " They are not gentlemen given to face- 
tiousness." 

" Gentlemen, indeed ! as if there could be a 
gentleman among them ! They know the truth 
now, and yet, because of some quibble in their 
own agreement, they act against it." 

" Those among them whom I call gentlemen," 
Said Mr. Lockfield, " don't know the truth." 

"Whodoes, then?" 

" Nobody but Brutman." 

" Oh, that hateful man ! What, is it always 
John Brutman in the chair?" 

" No, no ; not at all. There's the chairman, 
a great man — right honourable, and what not ; 
and the deputy a baronet, I think — ^but look, 
here's the list of directors as they are called." 

" Why, they are gentlemen, after all !" said 
I, in great amaze. 

" To be eure ; what did you think they were? 
But I'd bet a guinea they know nothing at all 
of your affair, except that Brutman teils them 
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they ought not to pay you. It is true they sit 
weekly for the despatch of business, and so do 
you daily for the despatch of dinner, yet neither 
one nor the other need know the materials of 
which those things are composed." 

" Then," cried I, a brigbt thought Rtriking 
me, " why not go to them and teil thera the 
truthr 

*'What, youT 

•^ Yes, i;' 

^' And how would you get at them ?" 

" By knocking at their doors." 

" Pshaw ! that's just as if it were a business 
which you had to do with a private person like 
yourself. This is a Company affair, and always 
raanaged by lawyers." 

" Nevertheless, a Company is raade up of men, 
and each man has got ears and a conscience, 
though he be one of a Company. I really think— 
now don't you think, Mr. Lockfield — I might do 
good ? I would just teil them the truth." 

" And they would just call it the most ab- 
surd I beg pardon, ma'ara, but ladies have 

the droUest notions of business !" 

I could get nothing more from Mr. Lockfield — 
though he was less savage now than when be was 
himself in danger — and yet the project, thus 
suddenly elicited, remained by me, taking better 
and better colours every time I looked at it; and 
at last I rcsolved to go to Dr. Monkton, whose 
acquaintance was very large, and see if he could 
give me an introduction to any of them. The 
project once conceived, I hastened to put it in 
execution, and remembered, with great pleasure, 
that my old friend was at this time sutfering 
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from one of his freqnent attacks of lumbaga, 
which I was quite certain wonld secnre me in 
finding him at home. 111 though he was, I was 
sure he woald admit me ; and, without waiting 
for refusal or permission, I walked np to his 
sitting-room, and very gently opening the door, 
entered without asking if I might. "fiie sight of 
a fee would probably have thrown him into such 
a tit of anger, as bis servant evidently antici- 
pated from mj visit; but he had been long 
enough sick and alone, to make the anprofitable 
Visit of a friend welcome. 

"Ha, Katherine!" said he, tuming his eyes, 
for lumbago niade him afraid to move even his 
head, " it's you, is it? That's right, my dear — 
sit down, will you." 

I complied, and feit that I ougfat to give a 
great deal of interest and attention, before I 
asked any from a man in such a condition. He 
was sitting, the very picture of pain, in the 
middle of the room, at a certain distance from 
the fire, from the table, and from every sort of 
eraployment. He had a great blanket spread 
behind him, the bell-rope conveyed across the 
floor to his chair, a handkerchief arranged over 
his head, and one band clenched on the arm of 
the seat, as though prepared for the pangs and 
twinges that called on his fortitude. " I can't 
stir," Said he; "take a chair, and sit down. 
I'm glad to See you." 

" And I'm sorry to see you so ill — I'm very 
sorry." 

" Oh, don't waste your pity. What can you 
know about pain or sickness — ^you who never 
areill?" 
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•* That's true; I escape that trouble at least.'* 

" Then yoa escape what wise inen have consi- 
dered the only evil in life, though you speak of 
it as if it were not worth reckoning. Biit to 
know the value of their own advantages, people 
ought to lose thera, and get them new from 
time to time. Now if you had been sick all 
your life, and were well for the first time this 
year, you would think yourself very happy, not- 
withstanding your troubles." 

*' But some people," said I, " are well all their 
lives, and have no troubles either." 

" Then they want to know they are happy — i 
so they are no better off than you. But you 
are not unhappy ?" 

" No," said I, sighing. 

" Don't sigh," said he, " or eise don't say no, 
for one contradicts the other, and I hate words 
that don't mean. Words are the represeutatives 
of things, and it's trifling with a man to offer 
him a false thing, and show him the cheat at the 
same time." 

In laying down this axiom, he twisted hiraself 
in his chair, and set the anguish of his back into 
such vigorous activity, that he had need of all 
his philosophy to endure the evil. 

" You'U be better soon," said I, with great 
corapassion, seeing his agony, and not knowing 
any possible reraedy. 

" Ah," cried he, " I should hope so. I never 
was so bad as this before." 

" Well, / never was so bad either," I cried ; 
''yet that does not make either of us a bit 



easier." 



I can't answer you now, child," said Dr. 
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Monkton ; " but, in sbort, you are wrong — don't 
speak though. Take a book, and don't saj a 
Word to me, tili I'm better.'' 

In fact, bis anguisb was Tery great. I stood 
by in silence, not certainly pressing the point, 
and only embarrassed how best to show my con- 
cern for bis physical woe. He was not a man 
disposed to receive pity, and knowing that, I 
restrained all expletives and inquiries ; and yet 
I had a conviction that witb all bis contempt for 
sympatby, be would not bave been gratified if I 
had entered witb perfect interest into tbe merits 
of the book be had assigned me. I therefore, 
to obey bim, beld it in my band, and to gratify 
him, glanced compassionately towards bim, witb- 
drawing my eyes wben I perceived that he had 
Seen me do so. 

The paroxysm passed by at lengtb, and with 
a deep sigh he leaned back in bis chair and en- 
joyed the first moments of relief. I looked at 
bim somewbat doubtfuUy, whether to engage 
him in conversation or not, but he seemed to 
have been put in good fellowsbip by my conduct 
of the book, and emerged from bis solitary suf- 
ferings in a sociable mood. 

** What have you been doing since I saw you, 
Katherine ? Have you been witb Mr. Carey ?" 

*' Yes, and I heard some news. Sball I teil 
you V 

" Do, my dear." 

" Mr. Carey was at Lord 's last night, 

that's the man near Bück well, you know, and 
heard that bis second son is going to marry 
Miss Tone." 

" Is be, indeed !" said Dr. Monkton, who de- 
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lighted in such gossip. **She is very pretty, 
poor thing !" 

•* Why poor thing ? rieh thing, beautiful 
thing, happy thing, rather." 

^^ Ay, but when I consider that she must be 
crying and wringing her hands some day, as we 
all mu8t in our turn, I am sorry for her." 

" That's true ; but she is no worse off than 
the rest of us." 

" Of oourse I mean that, when I speak of 
her. New, that's so like a woman's answer. 
The very reason why Pm sorry for her is, that 
we all mtist do wrong, and mitst be unhappy 
when once we are boru and live." 

" Well, the next piece of news is, that I have 
got a project in my head, and I want you to 
help me." 

^^ Ah, ha ! a little self-interest under all this 
civility. But what is it ?" 

" Why, Dr. Monkton, as you said just now, 
words represent things, and don't you think that 
when a thing is quite certainly true, there must 
be some means of saying so ?" 

"Ishould think so." 

"And these people, these directors — can't 
they hear reason like common men, though they 
be directors?" 

"Whatifthey can?" 

" Why, suppose I went to them and told 
them all I really know. Some people say they 
would not undertake a trial if they knew the 
truth ; and that if they could once come into 
the knowledge of what we used to see and be 
oonscious of, they would certainly do him jus- 
tice." 
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"Mj dear, they have the same means of 
knowing as the other Offices." 

" Yes, but it seems the Constitution of those 
who have paid makes it rather more difficult for 
them to do injustice than for these, and that's 
the reason whj those paid, and these don't." 

Dr. Monkton pished impatientlj; then said, 
** Katherine, you grow epigrammatic. They none 
of them want to do injustice." 

" To be sure," said I. " Oh, of course ; but 
they do it, without wanting it." 

" And you fancy you could enlighten them ?" 

" As for that, it is quite certain I could, if 
they would listen and believe me." 

" So you would go to them, would you ?" 

" Yes, I would if I knew them. Now, you 
know everybody." 

" Not I," said Dr. Monkton, laughing ; " but 
suppose I did ?" 

" Then you would give me an introduction to 
them. Don't you think it would be a good plan ?" 
said I, meekly. 

" Oh, you must answer for yourself — ^let us 
hear who they are." 

I gave him the paper with the list of 
names. 

"There are names I know here," said he; 
" names everybody knows. They are men who 
would not do wrong to any one individually, but 
as parts of a Company ; they lose their personal 
responsibility. Now, I know this man, the chair- 
man, Mr. Phillipps, he is the pleasantest compa- 
nion you can meet; he is the best-mannered 
man, most used to society, and as benevolent as 
he looks. ril give you a word to him. I know 
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him well as an acquaintance, not as a patient, 
for he has a body and mind that want no mend- 
ing — a fine creature. Then the next's a banker, 
Mr. Godolphin, a harder man, but honourable. 
If you went out in the world, you'd meet him, 
as ladies say, * every where ;' but he's harder 
when he sits on his three-legged stool, than in 
an ann-chair at Lady Anything's, that I confess. 
You must not take your üne medals and coins 
to him — he'd ring thera on the counter to see if 
they were Sterling." 

" All right ; Fm not going as a heroine, only 
as a piain dealer." 

"The next is David Roberts, a merchant. He 
told me once he had more rice paper in a ware- 
house than would supply all England thirty 
years, according to its present consumption ; 
but he was merely a dinner neighbour one day. 
Next is Walter Brady, resident director ; any- 
body, I believe, may talk with him merely for 
the trouble of calling at the office. And Muse— 
crochetty — he's brigadier-general at Armaged- 
don ; he has his commission made out, and Vm 
Bure can't think of concerns of yours. Brut- 
man — everybody who talks with him, reraembers 
him for some hard word he says to them — brutal 
and powerful — a lawyer, too ; but I don't know 
nor care for him." 

*^ And now, child," said Dr. Monkton, aftep 
writing and giving me the notes, " I ratlier like 
your plan ; it's odd and new, and if it do no 
other good, it will be an exercise for your mind ; 
and I shall be glad to watch the result. 
Always watch your own mental improveraent, 
Katherine." 
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Such was the view which Dr. Monkton took 
of uiy project ; and such was the one which I 
was contented to appear to take; bat in my 
unworded thonghts the result was far different. 
People who listen to words only, little kuow 
what high, ainbitious hopes maj lurk under the 
huinblest phraseology ; how the Ups nvay say, 
" I shall do no härm," while the heart says, " I 
shall accomplish it all," especially while one is 
young, and Ignorant how necessary to produce 
great ends it generally is to proceed by ordinary 
means. 

As soon as I could possibly hope for admis- 
sion in the moming, I set off to the house of 
Mr. Phillipps, in whom, from the eharacter given 
of him by Dr. Monkton, I had chief confidence 
and hope; and between knocking for admit* 
tance, and the answer to my summons, how 
rauch anxiety and heart-beating there took 
place ; how I arranged my words, though they 
had been arranged a hundred times before, and 
pictured to rayseif my reception. My face 
flnshed and my bosom throbbed when the ser- 
vant came, but the last thing I expected was 
the commonplace answer, Mr. Phillipps is not 
at home. How should that be, when all my 
whole projects hung upon seeing hira ? It was 
so, however, nor to return tili seven o'cloek; 
and instead of the decisive answer, there was 
nothing for it but twenty-four hours of waiting 
and wishing. Dr. Monkton had given me a note 
to him, so leaving this and saying I would call 
again for the answer, I went away. 

" ril go to the banker next, then," thought I ; 
"can any thing take him out so early? no, 
surely ; these must be his busiuess hours, I can- 
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not fall of finding Am." And bastening on, as 
near to running as I dared, through the streets, 
I came in sight of bis house, and slackened my 
pace to get breatb, and decent due composure. 
At tbat moment tlie door opened, and a gentle- 
man descending tbe steps, walked briskly down 
tbe Street. It was he, I was certain. I darted 
on, before tbe* door was closed, and fixing my 
eyes on tbe quickly retreating figure, beld out 
my letter of introduction to tbe servant, and 
tbougbt of one tbing only, wbich was to urge 
bim to ran and deliver it before bis master 
ehould be out of sigbt. 

" Tbere ! be *8 taking tbe turn to tbe rigbt — 
you can see bim still. Will you give it bim ? 
I must see your master. Pray try to catch 
bim !" 

Tbe man, staring first at me and then at 
the note, balanced bimself out of the door to 
look at tbe figure whom I thus eagerly pointed 
out; and tben witbdrawing, answered sulkily, 
•* Master's in tbe bouse».? 

I was asbamed of myself, and not knowing 
wbere to find an excuse, asked only to see bim, 
and was admitted into an empty parlour, and 
the door shut upon me, tbe disconcerted servant 
withdrawing witb no promising aspeot for an 
early delivery of my message. I could not bear 
my own impatience; tbe beavy dining-table, 
witb its bright large claws, tbe scarlet curtain 
looped deliberately up, tbe chairs ranged round 
the wall — all tbese objects fixed tbemselves on 
my memory just as if tbey bad been tbe most 
marking things in the world. I waited long ; 
impatiently, tbougb impatience was powerless. 
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It was nothing to any one but me ; bat at last I 
heard a step, and it was over ; now the waiting 
was done, and I fastened mj eyes on the door, 
which at length was opening. Alas ! it was the 
servant again, and nothing but a note, and the 
note contained two lines, which were a refusal 
to see me — Mr. Godolphin could not speak pri- 
vately on public affairs. 

And now I was sure the rest would end ill, 
and I took my sorrowful way to the other person 
whom I had to address ; certain not to find him, 
and only entertaining soine vague hope that I 
might, because I feit so sure I should not. It 
was the office itself to which I directed my 
Steps, the man whom everybody, Dr. Monkton 
Said, might speak to, that I went in search of ; 
and a long way off it was, at least it secmed 
longer than either of those points to which I 
had gone with a good hope. The glass door of 
the Office stood ready to be opened. I had but 
to push it aside, and to present myself to the 
side room, whence the inhospitable ** Come in '* 
of a business-room answered my knock. 

" Can I speak to Mr. Brady ?" I asked, hum- 
bly. One clerk looked at another, and at last a 
man, who was somewhat higher placed than the 
rest, inquired whether mine was a visit of office 
business ; if so, he could answer it. 

" Yes," I Said, " office business ; but I must 
see Mr. Brady himself." 

** Oh, then no, he 's gone out." 

I believed him the more readily, because I 
was already discouragedj and only inquired the 
hour at which he was to retum. 

" ßeturn ? why three o'clock, or four, perhaps 
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-—I cannot teil. But let me kiiow your busi^ 
ness." 

" No," I Said, " it must be Mr. Brady ;" and 
I went out, hopeless now of doinpf any good to- 
day, and yet too patient to let it be my own 
fault ; so I resolved to try and waste the time tili 
three o'clock or four, and then go and be ref used 
admittance agaiti. Nobody observes one in the 
streets of London ; I had learned that ; and 
without Interruption I walked on, and stood 
now and then a few moments looking at the 
dark folds of the river gushing along, and then 
at the pressure and the labour, and the thousand 
Steps that wore the pavement. I was so discou- 
raged niyself, that I could not find beart to 
comprehend how they all should take intere^t in 
what they were doing. It seemed as though the 
tide of affairs necessarily roUed on, and dragged 
men forward, compelling thera to beactive; but 
willing as the world was to work, I thought it 
would surely lie down and die of weariness be- 
fore the day could close. The only sound with 
which I sympathised was the melancholy chim- 
ing of a clock, which toUed away a few more 
hours into the great abyss of time. 

I let füll four o'clock arrive before I returned, 
and then went to ask my fruitless question, *^ Is 
Mr. Brady come back ?" I knew it would be 
fruitless, and, accordingly, ** No !" was my an- 
gwer. The day was over then, the day from 
which I expected so much. I went slowly home 
through the growing twilight, and tbere was an 
end of another *^ grand mistake." 

" But I am going to try again," thought I, 
when the new courage of a new day came with 
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the morning. ** All this has been only nnluckj^ 
and I am born to be unluckj. I must trj to 
master my fortane, and force opportunities which 
won't come of themselves." And with this pur- 
pose I looked manfuUy out on tbe dank day, 
thinking to myself that I would not take its 
gloominess for a bad omen. And because I had 
rated nij fortunes so low, there came a stroke of 
something better, a something wbich I had not 
expected. 

At first going out, I always visited Booke in 
bis sick room. He liked me to do so, and to 
read a chapter in tbe Bible before the other 
cares of the day began. 

"If yott've time, Miss Katherine," said he, 
this morning, ** please to read me the place in 
the Bible which ends with *wipe away tears 
from all faces/ The first tears dried will be our 
master's, no doubt, and I often think tbe plea- 
sure it will be to see your troubles ended first ; 
and afterwards, no doubt, they will remember 
me." 

I did as Rooke asked me, sitting down by 
him, and leaning the book on the arm of bis 
chair, that he might hear me the better, so that 
I was tnmed from the door, and did not see 
anything except the old man. But before I bad 
finished reading, he lifted bis band to bis eyes 
to shade the light which crossed him from the 
Window, and looking towards the door for an in- 
stant, touched my arm to direct my attention 
there also, and said, " Who's that ?" I tumed 
and sawagentleman Standing in the doorway, who 
was looking at us, and probably was unwilling to 
Interrupt my reading of tbe Sacred Book. 
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When he saw himself observed, he came into 
the room with the same courtesy, neither raore 
nor less, that he and such as he would show in a 
palace. Old Booke made an eifert to rise, and 
I got up at once ; feeling sure that this was the 
man who, Dr. Monkton said, was as benevolent 
as his looks. 

" Don't rise," said he, to Rooke, laying his 
hand for a raoraent on the old man's arm to pre- 
vent him ; and to me he made a courteous ges- 
ture, seeming to doubt whether I was in the 
same position of life as Booke or not. Then, 
without allowing an awkward pause, he went on 
to me : " Your friend, Dr. Monkton, wrote a line 
yesterday, to desire I wonld hear you; I am 
oome to see you also, and you shall teil me what 
I can do for you. I sought you first in — — 
Street, but heard you were here," As he said 
this, he showed that he had his purse in his 
band, and that his only idea was, that such was 
the assistance we required. 

" It is you, then ?" I asked. " It is really 
Mr. Phillipps?" 

** I am Mr. Phillipps ; but that signiües less 
than that I am ready to render you what assist- 
ance is in my power, when I know how. Is 
the old man your father?" 

" Sir," said Booke, the colour mounting to 
his face, " why, 't is Miss Buckwell ;" but that 
name, which was better known than the line 
of the kings to Booke, failed to produce any 
effect. Mr. Phillipps heard it coolly, and 
merely saying, ^* Whoever it is, my assistance 
is ready, if necessary," waited for farther ex- 
planation. 
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^ "But she's Sir Gray's sister," said Rooke; 

" Sir Gray of Buckwell," he added, raising his 

^ Yoice, and impressing his words on his auditor. 

^^ Oh, I recoUect the name now in a matter 
of public business," answered Mr. Phillipps; 
but you mnst forgiye me, madam, if, among a 
multitude of objects of attention, it was not 
immediately present to my memory." 

" Maybe," said Booke ; " but weVe been 
thinking of nothing but that one matter ever 
since we came to this brick desert." 

*'Yet, surely," said Mr. Phillipps, still ad- 
dressing me, ^* it cannot be upon that subject 
that Dr. Monkton has advised you to speak with 
♦ me. If you are interested in it, I am sorry for 

you, but I can do nothing. You are blameless^ 
no doubt, but you sutfer from the faults of 
others." 

** Sir," cried Rooke, interposing eagerly, " I 
don't think it becomes you when you are talking 
gentleman-fashion to my poor young lady to use 
such uutrue sayings. You should not do that 
tili you come to talk legal at the least." 

Mr. Phillipps turned to look at him, with 
something like a smile ; but I caught at the last 
Word he himself had said, and answered him. 

*' That's the very tliing which I came to you 
to deny. It was not to ask anything for myself, 
but only justice to the friend whom you, I sup- 
pose, accuse of doing me a wrong. Why do 
you say that, sir/f What do you know of any 
wrong he ever did ?" 

•* Nay," said Mr. Phillipps, " why should I 
grieve you with details which have been officially 
laid before me ?" 
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" But you yourself, sir, what do you know ?" 
I asked. 

^' I am not) perhaps, called upon to ascertaiu 
these raatters by my own knowledge," he an- 
swered ; *• otherwise, indeed, I should very pro- 
perly be subjected to your questions." 

" Then I have you," I cried, almost joyfully. 
•* You have only got the report of another, and 
I will teil you things upon which to judge your- 
self — you have to decide. You won't refuse to 
hear?" 

"Ay, iny good lady," said Mr. Phillipps, 
" you will teil me, I am 8ure, what you believe ; 
but do not we all believe good of those whom 
we love ?" 

" That I am sure we do," said Rooke. *' I 
never yet thought the man or woman I loved 
did wrong, That's good." 

" And so it will be of your opinion concern- 
ing your master?" 

" Yes, surely, sir ; only he never did wrong." 

" No, you may not call it so ; but there raay 
be faults committed against the public, which 
do not appear in private." 

" Ay, but, sir," I cried, " you take that thing 
for granted, because somebody has told you so. 
Now, I can do no more than use words to 
teil you the contrary, and how can I make 
them true enough ? For instance, sir, you say 
he did but pretend to health, and knew him- 
seif meantime to be sick. Sir, I was his sis- 
ter, and, fearing many things, I ifiver feared 
he would die. We used to turn death into 
scorn, because we were not afraid of it. I 
thought he might go away, and of that I never 

o 
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spoke; bot I conid laugb, and call him sick 
or feeble, or draw the figures of a monament, 
because nothing told me death was near." 

" You speak strongly of jour own persuasions," 
Said Mr. Phillipps, listening to me ; '^ but there 
may be other reasons why we are unable to grant 
the justice of bis Claims." 

^^ May be, sir? Do you think then that I 
have not heard them ? Indeed I have ; nobody 
has spared me. I know that you would proye 
things I can't put into words — and yet, during 
all the time you say those things went on, I was 
bis companion, bis sister, and I thought I was 
the safest and most honoured sister in the world ; 
proud of him, thougb there was nothing eise on 
earth of which I had any reason to be proud." 

" Nay, go softly," said Mr. Phillipps, taking 
note, as it were, of all I said, and of nothing I 
feit. ^^ I shall not so easily understand you 
when you do not confine yourself to the accu- 
sations we actually bring." 

" Well, then," said I, as cold as a statue, 
" you know, I suppose, everything which your 
paper of terms requires a man to deny, do not 
you ? All those you are going to prove to be 
true of him ? Now, sir, at least judge if they be 
true, and do not let anyone do wrong in your 
name." 

" Everything will in due time be laid before 
us; nothing is done without our perfect 
knowledge." said Mr. Phillipps, as coldly as I 
spoke. r 

** Oh, I have not a doubt of that," I said, 
hastily, thinking to myself. Oh, what a falsehood 
you are involuntarily telling ! But I preferred 
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coDciliating bim to showing that I knew be was 
in tbe wrong. 

" And after all," said Mr. Pbillipps, going back 
upon the track (so to speak), "what is your 
interest in the afFair? You speak solely of your 
sisterly afFection, but is tbere not also some 
pecuniary interest?" 

" Not some,"* I said ; " all — everytbing I bave 
in tbe world, except, perbaps, wbat raay be 
spent in law to dispute it." 

** Nay," answeredMr. Pbillipps, "you go before 
your questioner. You raake out your interest 
in convincing me very strong indeed." 

" Do I make you think tbat I bave a view to 
my own fortune ? Ob, I never tbougbt of it in 
tbat light. It was niy brotber wbo always was 
my fortune- I seem to rest on bim still for it, 
and, unless you destroy bis good name — that is, 
unless you undo all those years tbat I remember, 
make tbat not to be whiob onee was^ then my 
fortune is safe along witb bim." 

Mr. Pbillipps, while I spoke, fixed bis calm 
gray eyes steadily on me, as if be were separating 
the degree of evidence which my assertions con- 
tained from my own zeal in making them ; and 
then witb kind, but very rigid minuteness, went 
on to ask me various particular questions, all of 
which showed bim to be nearly in total ignoranee 
of wbat bis name was authorising. I answered 
bim simply and earnestly, and at last took bold- 
ness to ask bim wbetber, if I spoke truth, he 
was not bound to withdraw bis aceusations. 

" Certainly," said Mr. Pbillipps, very gravely. 

" Then you will ?" I eried, starting up. " It 
is won; you do bim justice." 

2 
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"Certainly, we wish for nothing eise," said 
he; and it was evident to me, even without 
more verbal concession on his part, that he had 
learned much which he never knew before. He 
bade me to commit to paper what I had told 
him, that it might be fairly reported to the 
Society, and deliberately thanked me for my 
information, as if it did him some service. I 
foUowed him down stairs, thanking him in my 
tum, and füll of that kindly gratitude which the 
oppressed feels when the streng man confesses 
that he has been crashing his victim for want of 
thinking aboat it. 

Elated with the gleam of success which had 
shone out on me, I feit bold now to do what I 
did yesterday with so easily discoaraged a spirit. 
I resolved to make my way even against Oppo- 
sition into the presence of Mr. Grodolphin and 
the other directors, and, writing a note to teil 
Mr. Godolphin who it was that had already 
granted me an interview, I took it in my band, 
and set out once again to his door. Again I 
was admitted, and again requested to wait, bat 
not for long this time. In a few minutes the 
servant retumed, with a message that I should 
foUow him to his master's study, and I quickly 
found myself in the presence of the banker. 

He moved about hastily, giving me a chair ; 
bowed his head forward with a muttered yes, in 
answer to my unnecessary explanation that I was 
come, and then säte down himself, fixing his 
eyes on a letter which he held in his band, as 
much as to say, " Talk away, it is quite in- 
different to me." Yet I had less difficulty on 
that account, perhaps, in beginning. 
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"Pm glad, ßir, that you have consented to 
hear what I have got to say. I was in hopes 
you would at least do so." 

"Oh, yes; Brutman — that's our lawyer — 
Said there was no objection, but I did not choose 
to be first. However, it will do you no good. 
I can teil you nothing." 

" No, I want you to hear, not teil. I have 
no doubt you are perfectly acquainted with the 
ciase so far as it has been before your office." 

" Oh, no, I am not. It never interested roe 
very particularly. I only know, generally, that 
the actuary stated what seeraed to make it 
satisfactory to resist your claim." 

" But won*t you judge for yourself whether or 
not he is mistaken ? Only hear roe, and judge 
for yourself." 

" You had better not," said Mr. Godolphin, 
"you are showing your band." 

" Oh, you may see it all, and welcome," I 
cried, involuntarily spreading my band ; " that 
is all I wish in the world. If you could know 
all I know, I should wish for nothing better." 

Mr. Godolphin answered only by putting out 
bis head again, with the same sort of indifferent 
bow ; and I began to give him the hardest and 
coldest Statement of facts which I could command. 

" Humph ! " Said Mr. Godolphin ; " why did 
not the actuary know all that, if it is true ?" 

" But whether he knows it or not, can it be 
otherwise than true ?" 

" Why then you can't have any objection to 
let it stand inquiry in* open court," said Mr. 
Godolphin. " JVe shall have to pay expenses, 
you know, if you succeed." 
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'* Yes, sir ; but in court your advocates haye 
to prove you ri^ht, whetber you are so or DOt ; 
wbereas, now I am aware you would readily 
acknowledge it if you are wrong; besides, I 
bave hardly the means of bringing my cause 
against you, and far more still, I can't bear to 
think that anyone should try to defame my 
brotber, and pretend e?en to believe those things 
ofhim/* 

Mr. Godolphin laugbed. ** I bope," said be, 
** you will bave a more artificial defender in open 
court than you are for yourself. But, however, 
don't be frigbtened ; you are doing yourself no 
barm with me, for, as you say, it is against cur 
own interests to act upon a false view of things. 
I'm rather glad, in fact, to bave leamed what 
you ha?e now mentioned, for tbe lawyers must not 
bave it too mucb tbeir own way — it don't do." 

*^0h, no; I was sure it was only necessary 
to get you to bear me. I put my confidence in 
you. Even against your own private interest, 
I am quite sure you will act justly." 

But Mr. Godolpbin was not flattered yet. 
" It ain't against my private interest," said be, 
carelessly. ** Not one of us sbould scarcely feel 
tbe tbing, one way or tbe otber — except tbe 
attorneys, and tbey said it was a proper case to 
go upon ; but, if it is not, it is not, and tbere 
will be an end." 

" Wben will tbere be an end?" I asked, timidly. 

" Ob, we'U go into it next board day. If dl 
tbis is as you say, why of course we pay." So 
saying, be rose, and I, following bis motion, did 
tbe same. ** If it is true," I tbougbt again — 
** Is it true tbe sun is ligbt ?" 
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I went down the Steps with a bope that I had 
been right, Dr. Monkton wrong; he had mis- 
judged these people. Mr. Lockfield was wrong — 
he had applied his pettifogging maxims too 
literally to gentlemen ; true, they did compose 
a public body, bnt still they meant to remember 
in acting, that they were individually gentlemen. 

I went home hoping. I säte down and wrote 
from my heart all that I had said» and that Mr. 
Phillipps had desired me to put on paper. It 
was an excitement; and without thinking of 
anything eise, I wrote on and on, my heart back 
at Backwell, and I seeraingto myself tobe doing 
again one of the sisterly Services which then I 
did every day. It was something which had 
been stränge of late, but which had been once 
familiär, to be of use, and busy ; and the feeling 
carried me on tili I had finished, and the effort 
was over. But then it came upon me again that 
my hope was no better than a spectre would 
have been in former days. I looked round at 
the lonely little charaber, and its extreme mean- 
ness and solitude, and set them side by side with 
the light, and the affection, and the luxury of 
the room that had just been present to my mind's 
eye; there was nothing here, and nothing 
t)eyond; nothing in all the world, of which I 
was a part, that loved or cared for me. I wanted 
to know why i stayed here ; why I must stay 
wishing to be happy ; careful not to suffer injury ; 
providing my food and raiment; taking up a 
place in the world which I must fain make easy 
and guard with difiiculty ; why, I must do all 
this, since nobody but me cared that all this 
should be. The night was late, and the moon 
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8bone in through the window ; my high window 
looked far over the streets and places of the vast 
town. The bright planet above seemed the 
shore of another land, seen over the great ocean, 
on one side of which I stood. I could see it with 
my eyes, bat no more ; it might hold a new home, 
it might be the place of my friend, bat I could 
only reach it with eyesight and thought, while 
my body was held fast on the hither side of the 
ilood. It fiUed all heaven with light. Our busy 
to-day, our anxious to-raorrow, are all nothing 
there. I wish we were at rest ! Alas ! what 
multitudes, who are not as yet, must come out 
of their unconsciousness, and pass over the waves 
of this troublesome world. They have never 
hopedy nor wept, nor feit, nor loved, nor grieved 
yet. Other infinite multitudes have done all 
this, and are at rest. They have traversed the 
scene, like waters Coming into the place where 
the light shines, and are gone forward again into 
the darkness ; and of that multitude would any 
one, even the happiest, come back and n umher 
over again all the hours they passed here ? No ; 
there they lie, and do but implore peace. 

I, too, got up next day, again to wish and 
strive — to add another brick or two to the 
house of life, which, perhaps, would crumble, 
after all, in the building. It was the board day, 
as it was called ; and when the time came that 
they must be deliberating over my letter, I 
could employ myself in nothing except in pic- 
turiug the effect it was then producing. When 
it must be over, I waited every moment for a 
message. I calculated how long the messenger 
would be in Coming from the one point to the 
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other — what accidents might keep him. Per- 
baps Mr. Phillipps himself might bring the fa- 
Tourable decision. Tbe time passed; the day 
began to darken. Oh, the pain of waiting, of 
breaking one's heart with expectation ! the rest- 
lessness for that sound of the messenger's knock 
at the door! Even if the best thing should 
come, after that much of sufFering, it would 
come spoiled of its proper pleasure. Yexation 
and anxietj are a hard and high price to pay for 
any thing. All tbe day passed, and no message, 
no answer. " Alas ! I have hoped too rauch," I 
thought. "It has all gone wrong, no doubt/' 
And again I went to bed, and slept just as long 
as fatigue and exhaustion took to recruit them- 
selves, and then to wake suddenly, and find my 
heart beating high, and no chance of falling into 
kindly forgetfulness again. 

But when I was giving up hoping, and the 
morning was passing away, there came some- 
thing at least to employ me ; for Dr. Monkton 
entered to pay me a visit. There was a cheeri- 
ness about him at which I was cross and angry ; 
for I was sure he was going to say that I had 
roade a useful exercise of my mind, and should 
be pleased, although I had failed in attaining my 
object. Accordingly, he began — 

" Well, Katherine, you have used a singular 
proeeeding, but it is one upon the idea of which 
I congratulate you." 

" Why ?" Said I. " I see no great effect, ex- 
cept a long letter, written and read in vain." 

" But it is not in vain, if. " said he, stop- 

ping, and smiling at me maliciously. 

" If it is of use to nobody but me, I am sure 

05 
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it is vain. I only wasted my temper and my 
time — and my pens, too," I said, snatching up 
the stump of one, and Splitting it to the yery end 
on my nail, all the while looking as good« 
humoured as I could, in order to a?oid giving 
Dr. Moukton the pleasare of scolding me. 

" Why did you spend any teraper npon it ? 
To spend was to waste it, that is certain. I 
thought it had been written temperately, wisely, 
as Mr. Phillipps Said it was." 

" Mr. Phillipps !" cried I, letting fall the pea. 
" Did he say anything about it V* 

" Gently, gently, my girl. If you let your 
temper break out, first in disappointments, then 
in hope, in this way, you will lose all command 
over it. And what advantage, or what disap- 
pointment, is there, Katherine, that can compen- 
sate that loss ?" 

**0h, none, certainly. You see, I am as 
patient as possible. I am quite calm. So, what 
did Mr. Phillipps say ?" 

" Then why does your heart beat in that 
way ?" Said Dr. Monkton, looking me füll in the 
face. 

" Oh, Dr. Monkton, don't wait tili I am good 
for anything before you treat me mercifuUy. I 
am very weak and foolish, and everything I 
ought not ; but I don't pretend to be anything 
eise. Only speak out." 

"Well, well; he said, then, that it was a 
very striking letter, and one which gave him a 
new view of the case." 

** Nay. Such good news ! Why were you so 
long telling it ?" 

" And he insisted upon an investigation ; and 
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they gave a commission to that spider, who^ I 
told you, lives in the web." 

"Then the spider will hear me^ won't he? 
He will hear the truth. I will go to him before 
he forgets all about it again. Won't he see me, 
doyou think?" 

" Yes, very likely," said Dr. Monkton ; " and 
if he should believe you too, why the thing is 
done." 

" Oh, good Dr. Monkton, dear Dr. Monkton ! 
that is a good word — a word something like the 
old words at home. Let me set out, then, before 
the spider goes from bis web ; I shall be too late 
otherwise." 

And, accordingly, I took my way to the office 
again ; and when I entered, and asked for Mr. 
Brady, I was let in this tinie, and conducted to 
the very presence which had been inaccessible 
before. It was an ordinary rooro, and I found 
there an ordinary man, smiling and civil, with 
nothing to identify him with the grievous tra- 
gedy which all relating to bis proceedings were 
to me. He heard me with cbeerful courtesy, 
and requested permission to lead me to bis own 
sitting-room, in order that we might enter, he 
Said, more leisurely upon the business which 
brought me. 

I foUowed him up-stairs, where, quitting the 
high rails, desks, and bare walls of oflSce, we got 
into the region of thick carpets; walls hung with 
excellent pictures, in gorgeous frames ; a table 
of ebony and ivory, brought, he told me, from 
an old royal palace; and, as it were, a man*s 
whole spendings centred in a space of twenty 
feet by eighteen. On the splendid old table 
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8tood two decanters of wine, and glagses, and a 
chair with a footstool was drawn near it. Mr. 
Brady asked me hastily if I woald take some 
refreshment ; bis niece, he said, had just been 
refresbing herseif; and wben I declined on my 
own accoant, he hastily pat by the decanters in 
a capboard out of the way, and took a seat 
opposite to me. p 

" Sir," Said I, " you know wbat my business 
is. I trust you are favourably disposed to- 
wards me." 

'^ I cannot speak, ma'am/' said he, '^ indeed 
I can't speak in the manner I should wisb. I 
am bound to my body, ma'am, and its interests 
are paramount even to those of a lady of your 
merit." 

" ßut you can bear me. Other members of 
the Society have heard me ; and, f rom the cha- 
racter generally reported of you, sir, I do not 
expect less courtesy than from them." 

" Nay, believe me, ma'am," said Mr. Brady, 
" I have no reserve beyond the necessary caution 
due to my body." 

^^ And I am sure that caution cannot interfere 
with the Claims of justice, which is all I ask." 

" There is no doubt," said Mr. Brady, " that, 
as a general position, every one claims justice as 
being on their own side. Mind, madam, I say 
nothing with a particular allusion; I have no 
reference whatever to immediate circumstances ; 
but I merely advance a position which is found 
to hold true in the ordinary despatch of busi- 
ness." 

" And I am willing to apply it, too," said I. 
"For my own part, I faithfuUy believe that 
wbat I consider my right, is justice." 
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^* Well, Toa'am, even reducing the position to 
a particular application in this way, I believe we 
shall not go too far. No, ma'am, I can't think 
myself bound to conoeal— I can't consider my- 
self guilty of indiscretion — if I mention that my 
body has resolved to do justice." 

" What, sir, resolved already ?" said I, think- 
ing of the long, anxious past. 

"Already?" said Mr. Brady. "Yes, that's 
well put ; it was all in one sitting." 

"And what have they resolved?" said I, 
hastily ; for now, indeed, I thought he was going 
to say, " We are ashamed, and we will do right 
to your brother." 

" Why," said Mr. Brady, rising solemnly, 
" they resolved to make inquiries." 

" Nay ; is it possible?" I answered hira, after 
a moment's pause ; " so early in the business as 
that? Well, one's interests are indeed safe in 
your hands !" 

" It is the character of my body," said Mr. 
Brady, with dignity. 

" So I believe, sir. But you must forgive me 
for being astonished at conduct which, tili I had 
some experience in your honourable ways of 
doing business, I did not expect." 

" Nay, ma'am, you gratify me." 

" I mean it, sir," said I, comforting my heart 
a little by thinking to myself of the 

** ' Sense of intolerable wrong, 

And whom I hate, those only strong.* ** 

"But I will ask," I continued, aloud, "of 
whom you will now inquire? Here am I to 
answet questions. Why not begin with me?" 
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Mr. Brady sbook bis head. ^* You have al- 
ready replied to more than I can ask^ in jour 
written Statements/' said he. '^ It is impossible 
to go furtber, as Mr. Brutman obserred, npon 
tbe pemsal.'" 

*^ Tbat is to say, if you belieye them. And 
how can you help believing?" 

*^ Tbat, ma'am, is for onr inquirer to investi- 
gate." 

** Let me see bim. May I not see bim?" 

" Truly, if you like tbe trouble. I must be 
allowed to let out, tbat Mr. Brutman asked wby 
you bad not applied to bim." 

**Did be, indeed?" I cried, unable not to 
betray tbe pleasure tbis prospect gave me ; for 
if tbe lawyer wanted really to know tbe trntb, 
and would listen to me, tben all indeed was 
safe. " Did be say so? Ob, I'U go directly !" 
And, obtaining from Mr. Brady tbe lawyer's 
direction, I parted from bim witb tbe civillest 
pbrases, and proceeded to Mr. Brutman's abode. 
I was admitted at once. Mr. Brutman was bere 
habitually on business; and if I would go to bis 
room, a porter said, I sbould see bim in my 
tum. I mounted, tberefore, tbree pair of stairs, 
and came to a small round cbamber at tbe top, 
into wbicb I was usbered. Two clerks were 
gabbling over a law paper at tbe table. I passed 
behind tbem, and sat down. A step foUowed 
me almost as soon as I was tbere. A man 
entered — Brutman bimself. Tbe clerks stopped 
gabbling, and went out. He sat down opposite 
to me ; and tbere T was at tbe beginning of tbe 
final interview. 

" I understood," said I, after waiting ß, mo- 
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ment for bim to speak first, if he would-— ^* I 
nnderstood that you wished to see me." 

" / wish to see you ?" eaid the lawyer. " No, 
I don't want to see you." 

" Vm very sorry for it, sir," I said, after a 
moment's pause. ^'I was in hopes you bad 
sometbing to ask me which would have removed 
impressions " 

** I have Dothing to ask you/' said he. 

** Won't you bear me, then, at least?" 

" Why, what have you inore to say than you 
said in that long letter of yours ?" 

** Only believe that, and I have done." 

** It's nothing at all to the purpose." 

"Ashow?" 

** It ain't evidence, you know." 

" Indeed I don't know." 

" Well, then, I do ; and wben you have found 
out wbat a court of law is, your lady-like notions 
will be corrected, perbaps." 

*^ Ay, but it is not a court of law we are come 
to yet," I said, while I feit the colour burn in 
my face. ** There are some of your society wbo 
do not judge in this manner." 

" Very good, very good," said Mr. Brutman. 
'^ But now, to speak rationally, I should say that 
if — which is a thing I don't know — but if I were 
to undertake to persuade the society, instead of 
believing you, to pay you a little money ?" 

" Instead of believing me ? Wbat, on con- 
dition, perbaps, that I should assent to their 
assertions." 

** Why, wbat does it signify ?" 

" Was it that, sir, you had to ask me ?" 

^^ No ; I said I did not want to ask you any- 
thing ; but it just strikes me," 
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" Would to heaven," I tbought, "/could strike 
you ! I would if I were a man. But, sir,** 
I Said aloudy " I grant that you may, perhaps — 
nay, I can*t doubt that you have — received the 
impressions which you wish me to ratify ; but, 
only suppose for a momeut tbat you may have 
been mistakeu, would not you be the first to 
dissuade me from allowing them ?" 

" Oh, dear me ! that part of the business is 
past— our minds are made up.** 

"Not quite, are they, Bir? Mr. PhilHpps, I 
believe, says he has received some new im- 
pressions." 

" If he has received awy, I*m sure they are 
new," Said my auditor. 

" And Mr. Godolphin promised to examine," 
I Said. 

"So he did me the favour to teil me," he 
answered ; " and requested I would enter upon 
the inquiry, and let him know the result." 

"Alas! i8itso?"Icried. 

"How?" Said he. "How is it? They are 
very honourable gentlemen, and they are all in 
pursuit of the truth, you know." 

"You mock me, sir, though I don't know 
why. If they really discovered the truth, that 
is all that would be necessary to make them 
favourable." 

" Oh, ay, so you say — so you suppose, per- 
haps." 

"Sir, you must not speak so. I know my 
brother." 

" You don't," Said Mr. Brutman. 

There was an end. I was not streng enough 
to kill him. The expression of contempt and 
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abhorrence would but have given him triuraph ; 
and, turning my face, that he migbt see neither 
bäte, nor sorrow, nor indignation, I spoke no 
Word, and made no sign, but walked silently out 
of the room. 

So it was all over. No hope whatever left; 
all these days of efFort,.and of a little hope, 
thrown away. It was very evident that he 
governed bis society at discretion, and that the 
conclusion he had resolved upon adopting would 
be finally theirs, in spite of all reason and 
truth. 

It was so, indeed. They consulted, and ex- 
amined, as they supposed, another board day, 
and then sent word that, upon mature delibera- 
tion, the favourable impressions produced by my 
letter had been removed, and they were satisfied 
of the justice of carrying the case to trial. 
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CHAPTER XL 

It'dow, therefore, became necessary to prove 
those facts which had formed the common every- 
day experience of life; and the difficulty of 
establisbing them by proof, showed itself in its 
füll force to my more experienced advisere. 
They exulted much in the advocates who had 
been delivered over to me as my ' Champions, 
and who were prepared to take up my cause 
against that from which they had been released. 
Mr. Son was the most ostensible ; and, from the 
consultations held with him, was indeed the 
principal person od my side. Bat bis coadjutor, 
who, as Mr. Lockfield had said, had been drawn 
out of the bag as the one who could best be 
spared, was a lawyer of higher degree, and, from 
bis Standing and Situation, assumed a more osten- 
sible place in bis profession. He could know 
but little about the case, I thought, as he was 
thus easily transferred from one side to the 
other; but, at all events, he was now upon 
mine, and I was told to be very glad of it. 

Things were in this State when, one day, Mr. 
Lockfield came into my room with an air of 
cheerful consternation, such as hardly any face 
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bot his had the skill to assame, and saloted me 
with the how-d'ye-do which beloDg to desperate 
circumstances, looked on with despairing cbeer- 
fulness. Readilj expecting some evil intelli- 
gence, yet scarcely knowing now what tbere was 
to dready I asked bim at once bis tidings. 

^^ Speak away, Mr. Lockfield. I am between 
the worst and the worst now ; ane is behind, and 
the other before, and I reckon this a calm in 
which nothing very bad can happen." 

*^ You are tbe best judge, ma'am/' said Lock- 
field ; ^^ bat, in my opinion, I could not yentore 
to assert that you've heard it, perhaps?" 

^^Heard what? I bave heard nothing — I 
could not hear less." 

^^ I'm sorry, ma'am, to see yoa in such high 
spirits this moming. I would not willingly be 
the cause of destroying them." 

" Oh, God ! your only jest-maker !" I an- 
swered« with Hamlet ; ^' but don't be angry with 
me, Mr. Lockfield ; I am sure I am grave enough 
to hear anytbing bad you can haye to teil me." 

^^ I hope it won't pass your expectation, madam. 
You know your two connsel, ma'am, Mr. Son 
and Sir John Interest ?" 

" Well, have they broken their necks ?" 

"Did you hear they had, ma'am?" 

" I hear it? No, nor believe it." 

^' I did not mean you should, ma'am." 

" Well, then, the next best thing they have, is 
their promise to me — they can't have broken 
that, because you sealed them with the guineas 
of faith. So, whatisit?" 

" TheyhdLYe not," said Mr. Lockfield, solemnly. 

" They is the plural pronoun," said I ; " per- 
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haps it is tbe singular that is wanted — he has — 
and which?" 

" Madam/' said Mr. Lookfield, " if you are 
not serious, / am. Sir John Interest, it seems, 
has found it inconsistent with his dignity to 
sapport jour cause; he does notfeel that hehag 
been properly considered, and he has offered his 
Services to the other party." 

*^ How is that possible, when he has taken np 
the cause against them ?" 

^* Oh, he retams his retainer ; there is no 
difficulty on his part." 

" But his honour was engaged," I said. 

*' There's the unfortunate point. He feit that 
it did not do for him, with his name and Station, 
to be given into the bargain with Mr. Son. It 
did affect his honour ; and his high feeling on 
that point is so correct (I can't but give him 
credit so far) that he resolved, as it seems, to try 
whether they could not be tempted by his repu- 
tation to give him an astonishing sum for bis 
Services, one that should show he was worthy of 
being taken over to either party that could afford 
to eroploy him/* 

"What's that you are saying? Was it his 
honour made him do that ?" 

" Yes, and it is set at such a high price, that 
I don't think it possible you can make it more to 
his honour to serve you." 

" What, I might buy him back?" 

** You could try ; but, you know, their wealth 
is so enormous." 

" And if I could buy him back, would I con- 
descend, do you think ?" 

^^Good heavens! ma'am, what can ail you 
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now? Surely Tve said nothing to make you 
angry this tirae." 

" Vm not angry ; but to chaffer thus for a 
Champion, when it is a piain, honourable Btory I 
have to teil, might make one so." 

"Oh, I understand you, ma'am," said Mr. 
Locktield, really for once having been perplexed 
by my want of apprehension. *' But you should 
cousider that a piain story is not what is to be 
told ; on the contrary, eaoh one has a view of 
bis own, which he is bound to prove, let the 
truth be what it will, and the party that secures 
the man who will teil it best, has most chance 
of proving that he himself is in the right." 

" And does nobody care, in what he says, 
whether he teils truth or falsehood ?" 

" Nay, ma'am, finessing is one of the rules of 
the game ; and, therefore, everybody expecting 
it from bis adversary, practises it himself; it*s 
as good for the ends of justice, and better than 
if all told truth." 

" I don't understand the game, then," said I. 
"If I see him TU try another consideration ; 
ril tax him with what he has done in bis cha- 
racter of a gentleman." 

"Pardon me, madam; attacked on that 
ground he would probably say, the transfer of 
bis Services had been made without bis know- 
ledge — that it was his clerk's doing. There's 
no use in quarrelling with him." 

With diminished forces, therefore, my cause 
drew near to decision, and at length had reached 
the very eve of the day of trial — a day which 
to me, indeed, was everything, but, in the great 
tide of London, was nothing but'three words in 
the newspaper — Buckwell versus Brutman. 
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It was the day of a grand drawing-room, 
and tbe streets were fiUed with crowds in all 
their gayest and most important costume. The 
8un was high and glistening, and tbe whole 
object of the crowds and tbe carriages was to 
arrive at a certain point by a given time. 
There was such a multitude wending one way, 
the streets were all govemed so entirely for 
their convenience ; there was such an outlay of 
money in the whole apparatus; such costly 
jewels, horses, army-establisbment — the swords, 
the helmets, the warriors, all in use for the conrt 
day — they played at it all so solemnly and ex- 
pensively, that one feit that those who composed 
it could not bat apprehend they alone in the 
World were of importance. I bad my thoughts 
as füll of myself as they bad, bat humbly; and 
I feit, without exactly saying, that those who 
could afford to phy at lifo, were much more en- 
titled to sympathy than those who were working 
at it. 

Nobody could teil, even if they observed me, 
that I bad any greater interest than to come and 
look at their jewels and featbers. '* Ab ! there 
is one would be able to teil," I thought, " if she 
saw me ; and there is Mr. Cary, too " — for at 
that raoraent I saw both bim and bis beautiful 
wife talking and laugbing with a gentleman in 
tbe same carriage which tbe stopping of tbe 
line bad brought to a pause just before me. I 
went bebind the croWd and watched them. The 
sparkling diamonds were wrought like foam on 
the billows of her dark bair ; the delicate ma- 
terials of her dress, tbe soft, exquisite complexion, 
the admiration involuntarily expressed in the 
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mode of talking with her of her companions, 
caught my Imagination, and I asked rayseif, how 
she must feel to be born that pampered creature, 
and not poor Katherine Buckwell. She wins all, 
and / lose all; she enjoys every day, and I 
used to enjoy parts of days, and now I sufFer all 
day ; I work, I wish, and, if I gaiu my wish, 
then I shall feel how hoUow it leaves my fate 
still; but she is beloved, amused, cared for — 
There, she is gone now ; they were thinking of 
anybody but me; — and at this moment there 
was a redoubled clamour in the street — some 
great man or other drove quickly down the line 
kept for him; the crowd uttered a confused 
murmur of attention not amounting to a shout, 
but almost more exciting. Then the piercing 
and triumphant music of the military band 
broke out; the musical instruments Struck 
against the sun's light, and the gorgeous dresses 
of the performers shone and glittered. All was 
splendour and sympathy — the sympathy of a 
host of brilHant people, who all feit themselves 
to be necessary parts of a magnificent scene; 
and I, raeantime, succeeded in making my way 
through them, and at last turned into the 
silence and shade of the Temple Court. 

Here, at the foot of the dirty stairs which I 
had so often mounted, were assembled a few 
dusky figures, waiting their turn to see Mr. 
Lockfield. The court was chiefly in shade, the 
sun throwing the shadow of one side almost to 
the end of the pavement, and his bright beams 
resting only on the Space between that and the 
wall. It was cold and silent. It was another 
World from that without ; but the actors in that 
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glittering, standing, complimenting scene were 
here snddeiily cast behind, as though it was they 
who here, were without sense and meaning. 

Mr. Lockfield had exerted all bis skill in 
tracing tbe probable story of our adversaries. 
He had discovered that James Brook, tbe poacher, 
was in town. He had made out that tbe fellows 
who had been admitted on our last Christmas 
Eve had been brought up. A servant, dismissed 
when my Gray adopted tbe plan of seclusion 
which was tbe paradise of my past life, had 
boasted in alebouses of bis importance to a cause 
where bis voice was to win a million of raöney. 
Mr. Lockfield had beard that Brutman had dis- 
covered persons who were to assert that when 
we were passing our mornings in lonely walks, 
and our evenings by tbat blessed fireside — we 
two alone in tbe world, and projects and plea- 
sures so unlike these woful days occupying us— 
concealment was adopted to gloss over bodily 
ailments and babits which would have profaned 
our boly bouse. Tbe exact instances which he 
bad invented it was impossible to conjecture ; 
but tbe object was to meet tbe whole story, and 
tbe person best qualified to testify in a court of 
law respecting tbe latter period was Wolfe. They 
could not receive my evidence, as I was the 
party interested; but, after me, it was Wolfe 
who had enjoyed the best opportunities of know- 
ing what was done at every bour ; and, accord- 
ingly, in all instances in which he had been 
beard, bis testimony had been convincing on tbe 
subject. 

When I reached Mr. Lockfield's room, there- 
fore, I was not surprised to see Wolfe in füll 
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disooarse with the persons assembled there ; bat 
there was somethiDg on every face whioh per- 
plexed me, and which at once dedared a diffi« 
culty. Mr. Lockfield was seated at a table, 
with bis " it's-all-oyer-then" expression füll on 
bis face and attitade. He was mending a pen 
with great nicety and exactness, as though he 
would make the best of the little things that re- 
mained tö be cared for in life. Dr. Monkton 
was talking fast and lond to Wolfe, like a man 
accustomed to carry his point, and not under- 
standing the probability of failing which he saw 
before him. Wolfe was exceedingly pale, and 
trembled visibly; but bis eyes were kindled 
with an expression of resolution such as one 
sees in a man excited to bear, by the very pain 
inflicted upon him. He turned when I caroe into 
the room, and, seeing me, hid his face a moment 
in his bands. 

"Katherine," said Dr. Monkton, "you are 
come in time to take a lesson in the meaning of 
words. This fine gentleman here has talked 
about sacrificing bis life for his benefactors, has 
not he r 

" And I would," said Wolfe ; " only show me 
how." 

" Show you how to cut a piece out of the 
moon, and fry it for her supper," said Dr. Monk- 
ton. *' I oan say that, too. / will do that for 
you, Katherine, if you will show me how ; but 
Walking across the street is another thing." 

"Refuse me anything, Mr. Wolfe," I said, 
^^ but don't do barm to my brother, if that is 
what is meant." 
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" Who could do hira härm, except the basest 
of liars ?" said Wolfe, with great emotion. 

^^ The man who refuses to speak the truth is 
no better," said Dr. Monkton, 

** I will speak it in the presence of all the 
World. I would say it on the rack," said Wolfe. 

" I am sure you would," I said ; " you know 
the truth, and you can teil it." 

" Oh, dear," said Mr. Lookfield, " when ladies 
and gentlemen choose to speak in fine words ! 
It would be a good thing if everybody knew 
just the common forms of business — ^but it does 
not signify." 

"This is no form," said Wolfe; "I have 
thought on the matter." 

" Oh, you have thought, have you ?" said Dr. 
Monkton, bursting into a laugh of the greatest 
contempt. " Then, certainly, there can be no 
more said. The world went on well enough in 
its ignorance, tili Jonathan Wolfe began to 
think. But since that time it is come to light, 
that you lose your soul when you confirm your 
Word by an oath." 

" Nay, Mr. Wolfe," said I, " what does this 
mean ? What shadow of doubt can you have on 
this business ? You may swear to these things 
as to the truth of God." 

" There, Wolfe, you see how it is," said Dr. 
Monkton ; " the poor girl knows nothing of cri» 
ticism or metaphysics, and her piain sense at 
once Jumps tothe right conclusion ; she can see 
no objection to swearing, except swearing 
falsely. * Ye shall not swear by my name falsely,' 
says the old law ; and the new law adds, that we 
may not swear falsely either by the heaven, or 
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hj the earth, or by thy head. Is that so or 
not?" 

" It is not so," Said Wolfe ; " I am obliged to 
read tbose piain words, wbich are yet plainer 
tban sense, and whicb may not be glossed. I 
may not put my soul in peril, for it is not mine 
to hazard." 

" I teil you," Said Dr. Monkton, very angrily, 
** tbat if you roake this child lose her little pit« 
tance, you go more tbe way to be damned tban 
through ten thousand oaths !" 

" It is so extraordinary," said Mr. Lockiield, 
** that what constitutes the essence of a court of 
law should be confounded with the practices of 
the church ; for a man of common understand- 
ing, it really IS " 

^* And, sir/' said a clerk, softly, seizing a mo- 
ment when Dr. Monkton had flung away a few 
indignant steps, and Mr. Lockfield had bis head 
tumed quite over bis Shoulder, looking through 
the window, " yqu'll scarcely know you've taken 
an oath ; it*s done so slightingly, nobody thinks 
anything at all of it." 

Wolfe looked at me, as much as to say, ** Is 
that an argument to overthrow or confirm my 
resolution?" But I would not yield bim the 
victory, nor so much as acknowledge that I saw 
what he meant. I feit how essential to my Gray 
it was to have this man's testimony. I caught 
hold of bis band, and spared neither myself nor 
him, in reminding bim of tbe days wbich he 
could redeem from such cruel charges, I 
brought back to him all bis own trouble, all bis 
own relief, all the kind words and ways that had 
raised him from ignorance and sorrow, to for« 

P 2 
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tnne and knowledge. I pressed hard on his 
gratitude; I spared no prayer; it was all prajer 
and importunity on my part, not argnment, for 
80 that I prevailedy I did not care for being in 
the right. I tbought I shoold succeed, Dr. 
Monkton thought so too ; he came and stood by 
silently, only bis eyes Idndled witb a kind en- 
tbusiasm whicb was scarcely ever tbere. His 
sympatby animated me, and Wolfe was bumbled 
so IoWy and toucbed so deeply, tbat sobs barst 
from bis bosom, and all his frame expressed his 
emotion; yet a word was more powerful than 
all. 

" I cannot peril my soul," he repeated. " I 
read, * Swear not at all.* " 

So tbere it was all to begin again. Dr. Monk- 
ton had proved by a hundred criticisms that the 
passage bore the sense of ^orswear not thyself ; 
that the context eyen favoured the taking of an 
oath when necessary for confirmation, and that 
the lesson intended was missed by overlooking 
the context. Wolfe was silenced in argument ; 
bat when it came to his opinion, it was as firm 
the other way as ever. His thoughts had so ar- 
ranged theraselves that they could not be tnmed 
into another Channel. These two men were un- 
able to catch each other*s view; the mind of 
neither could receive the Impression of the 
other, and Wolfe was as firm as a martyr 
againstj argument, persoasion, and prayer. 

" The worst of all is, poor dear Katherine," 
Said Dr. Monkton, ^' that the fellow has told the 
agent who was with Rooke and you his determi- 
nation to take no oath. Brutman heard this, 
and, therefore, when he himself questioned this 
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Jonathan, he heard his storj as if it had been 
ditch water. He knows, as well as we, that 
there is no witness except Wolfe, to the events 
of those days, and this fool is shutting himself 
out from the witness-box by his refusal. Bnit- 
man may fill it with whomsoever he pleases, and 
Gray is at the mercy of every rufBan that can 
be bribed." 

" And to-morrow is the day of trial !" said 
Mr. Lockfield. *^It is awfal to see a solemn 
eyent so trifled with ?" 

^^ Yes, the lifetime of a human creature is no 
plaything," said Dr. Monkton. "It's his all; 
the least, like the greatest, has his all in the 
fate that befalls his own seif. To-morrow must 
make or mar many a one of you. You, Eathe- 
rine, poor girl ! you first ; then you, kind crea- 
ture, Booke — '• 

"And one more,*' said Wolfe, striking his 
breast with an agony of passion ; " to-morrow I 
must live or die with the glory of my master !" 
" Die, if you will," said Dr. Monkton ; " bet- 
ter far out of the way than oumbering the earth 
with such a thankless burthen." 

** Yes, yes, much better die, if I may," said 
Wolfe; and starting off from his place, he 
darted from the room ; but I know not how it 
was, we scarcely attended to his flight, and 
made no effort to stop him. 

But Dr. Monkton was excited rather than 
depressed by Opposition; he was eager for the 
success of an event in which he took so deep 
an interest, but he became even now more 
eager that bis project should not be defeated by 
Jonathan Wolfe. He took upon himself its 
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protection, and as other means seemed to fail, 
grew even more confident in bis own power of 
bringing to a fayourable issue tbe event npon 
wbicb be bad founded mncb of bis own futore 
contentment. 

** Tbey are preparing tbeir train to avoid my 
evidence, doubtless," said be ; '^ bat I bave kept 
all to myselfy and tbey little tbink bow I sball 
baffle tbem." And tbus exulting, be went on 
canvassing witb Mr. Lockfield tbe measures 
taken ; and late did it grow in tbe nigbt wbile I 
listened ; amazed, wearied, and dizzy witb nn- 
certainty. 

Wben I retumed home, Mrs. Wolfe was pre- 
paring already to retire for tbe nigbt. Sbe bad 
säte up merely to gossip witb me over tbe pros- 
pect of tbe trial ; sbe was as mucb elated by it 
as if it bad been a weddiug, or a funeral, or 
anytbing eise wbicb was fitted to make ber 
eitber laugh or cry. I bad not tbe beart to teil 
ber mucb abont it ; bat I säte down on tbe op- 
posite side of tbe fire to ber, tbe sbadow of the 
mantel-sbelf biding my face wbile I ate a meal 
wbicb sbe bad left on tbe table. Mrs. Wolfe 
was bat a bad companion ; sbe bad notbing to 
ask tbat I liked to answer, and notbing to an- 
swer bat wbat sbe bad said a tbousand times be- 
fore; "of course everytbing would go as I 
wisbed it, tbere could not be any doubt but tbat 
it was all doing well ; sbe only wisbed sbe was 
as sure of a bundred pounds, as sbe was tbat I 
sbould win the cause. It was quite a foUy to 
vex myself witb tbinking otberwise." I knew 
yery well tbat sbe coald at tbe same moment 
bave tumed to anotber person, and said, ^* Poor 
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dear Miss Katherine, sbe'U never get her suit/' 
and turned up her eyes, and spread out her 
bands, and shaken her bead, in utter disbelief 
of anj good befalling me. Bat she called it 
keeping up my spirits to hold fortb these weak 
falsities» and her consolation so vexed and irri*" 
tated noie» that I soon ceased eating, and saying 
I was tiredy went away to my own room. But 
it was impossible to rest ; the hard usage of tbe 
World went too near my beart, and if I closed 
my eyes it seemed as though I were falling 
asleep in the presence of some watchful enemy 
who was about to spring upon me. I knew this 
was folly, and yet 1 could not shake oiF the Im- 
pression. Insteady therefore^ of seeking any 
longer to rest, I lighted the candle again, which 
I had put out ; and to regain, if possible, a little 
of the peace which had once belonged to me, I 
went to look for the few precious memorials of 
old days during which I had a friend to love. I 
had a little bündle of Gray's letters remaining 
after all that had been thought useful by Mr. 
Lockfield had been taken away. These I had 
long abstained from looking at, but to-night it 
did not seem that the present pain could be in* 
creased, and I was fain to read them, whila 
home feelings had not yet been profaned. They 
were old letters, from the time when we were 
children up to that which came during the last 
Separation. There were the first projects, the 
fond idle names and terms which we had in- 
vented and understood ; the ad venture achieved, 
the commission given, the day of return fixed— * 
they were the living words of a present time, as 
though written even now ; they were the words 
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of glee, and play, which had fallen now away 
from tbe idea of him who had passed into such 
a soleran scene. I began reading with thoughts 
füll of anger and fear at all the world, bat I 
conld not go over all those happy and yirtaons 
scenes, and bäte or fear anjtbing. I took refage 
with Gray. I remembered the pure and happy 
feelings of those days, and I kneeled down at 
last, and then, indeed, weeping, and forlom 
though I was, a bright ray of peace came out 
over the darkest hour that eyer I began to 
spend. 

While the unthought of pleasure of these 
mixed feelings raised me so anexpectedly aboye 
trouble, my attention, which was nnwilling 
enoQgh to be distracted, was, howeyer, forcibly 
caught by what seemed to me to be a groan. It 
Struck me at once that Wolfe had committed 
some rash act on himself, and I ran to bis room. 
There was a dim, confused sound within, partly 
of a human yoice in low murmurs, and partly of 
I knew not what movement, or action, the un- 
certain nature of which terrified me. I stood 
still, undetermined what to do, tili again the 
yoice of paiu made itself heard, and then I 
thrust open the door. The sight within was 
Strange, though less dreadful than I had feared. 
Wolfe was there before me, habited not as I 
usually saw him, but in a black uniform dress of 
some coarse stuff, which more resembled that of 
a convent than anything eise. He was kneeling 
in the midst of the floor ; there was nothing to 
Support him, and I saw with horror and fear 
that under bis bare, naked knees was some 
sharp Instrument, laid edgeways on the floor, 
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which had out through the skin, and all along 
which lay a great line of blood, gradually 
spreading on each aide, as.it oozed from bis 
wounded limbs. His face was as pale as tbat of 
a fainting man, but bis uplifted eyes and excited 
features wore an expression of wild enthusiasm, 
which at times was oyercoine by pain, and yet 
the pain reacted in kindling anew the enthu- 
siasro. He was murmuring some low soiind of 
words when I came in, but on roy entrance he 
stoppedy and without as yet quitting his painful 
attitude lowered his eyes to my face, and seemed 
bewildered for a few moments, and unable to 
regain his consciousness of ordinary objects. 

It was as frightful as a phantom, and I rushed 
to hiro, and caught hold of his arm, to make ' 
him speak and move, and conyince myself it was 
no spectre I looked upon. 

** Mr, Wolfe," I cried, " I beseech you, speak 
to me ! What is this ? get up, I entreat you. 
You are dying ! Speak to me ;" but he had 
already resumed, in part, at least, his own self- 
control. He rose with difficulty, and his pale 
face was coyered with a deep blush, which 
yielded again to exhaustion. 

" Why do you come here?" he said, tottering 
against a table for support. '^ This is no sight for 
you. These things are sacred — they have never 
yet been revealed." 

"And, for God's sake, teil me what they 
mean !" I cried, trembling far more than the 
suffering man, beside whom I stood, and whose 
eyes were fixed upon the Instrument, and the 
eyidence of the torture he had just been en- 
during. 

P 6 
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** Tou cannot nnderstand thein, I fear/' said 
Wolfe; *' and yet in my own beart I f eel that 
tfaey contain a mystery which eyen now elevates 
me among those who walk not by faith bat by 
sight. I am not what I was wben I kneeled 
down six bonrs ago on yonder bed of pain." 

** Six bonrs ! May tbe God who comforted 
me but nowy forbid yon shonld snffer so fear- 
fnlly!" 

** Nay, it is His command," said Wolfe. " I 
was a gnilty and a feeble mortal in yonr pre- 
sence so long ago as tbat. This heart of flesh 
was warpedy and I conld not distingnish its 
human dictates from tbe voice which I had so 
often heard there. But the penance of these 
long bonrs has tom the veil away ; I have puri- 
fied myself, and I am able now to catch, 
though but for a moment perhaps, the sight 
of yonder not obscure heaven. Now, do what 
1 will, I shall do right — I have obtained a 
guido." 

" And what is it you are about to do, Wolfe?" 
I said, fri^tened more and more by his ex- 
citement. *^ Can you take a calm resolution, do 
you think, in this passion of your feelings? 
Can you decide reasonably while you are laying 
aside your reason ?" 

"Oh, Father!" said Wolfe, cksping his 
hands, and lifting his eyes, " this is no season of 
excitement. My heart is low and humble like 
that of the least c];iild. I haye laid all passion 
to rest ; I hardly know that this heart beats ; 
my bare reason alone is awake, and lifted up 
in purity to Thee. I can almost hear now 
those Toices, and see those scenes which earthly 
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passion obscares and blinds. I am readj for 
the law, in its unclouded truth." 

" Alas ! were you not better ptepared when 
your mind and body were ealm? Wbat is it 
you mean V 

^^Noy Miss Buckwell; when I quitted you, 
I know not wbat was in my beart. To me it 
seemed as tbougb I were some fiend of ingra- 
titude, upon wbom my dead benefactor was 
obarging bis pain. Even now I must not say 
tbat again. It brings all back whicb I bave 
striven against. I migbt^ perhaps, have yielded 
to tbose worldly men ; I migbt bave been pre* 
vailed on by you to give op my consoience; 
bat I bad a sure refuge— a tried remedy. 

Look round; it is not the first time "and, 

as he spokCy he directed my attention to the 
room, whicb indeed bore tbe appearance of the 
cell of an ascetic, and was fiUed with evidences 
of days and nights of self-infliction. 

** Look/' Said Wolfe; ^^ I have leamed here to 
abide tbe sharp pains of hunger, and the morti- 
fication of the flesh ; and here I fled to take 
counsely when I found how weak I proved in the 
presence of human supplication and argument. 
Now I am streng ; you said I was proud, but I 
have conquered my pride ; I am humble, I have 
no opinion; I do not say tbat the thing 
you require of me is either right or wrong ; I 
renounce my judgment ; my own beart said I 
was ungratef uly but I am not ungrateful now ; it 
has ceased to throb at the name of my benefac- 
tor ; it has cast all its concems into the one ab- 
sorbing love of God. I am oalm now ; if I may 
do this thing for you, I shall go and do it wil- 
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lingly. I fear yoa will thank me, bat if this 
good mood last, I shall not eyen be glad of yoar 
thanks. If I maj not do it, I shall be willing 
not to do it ; for I shall but act as an instrn- 
ment, and I shall bear your reproaches patiently. 
Now I am God's servant. I have fasted and 
snffered pain for this, and I know He will reveal 
to me His will. Look, there is the Book of 
Truth. I will open it at hazard, and it will teil 
me whether I shall do this thing for yoa or 
not." 

Wolfe advanced a Step, and stretched oat his 
band to open the Bible. I sprang forward to 
prevent hira, for I foresaw how it woald be; 
bat he pashed me aside, and, taking it in both 
hands, shook open the pages — ^it anclosed at 
the passage he had so studied, ^' Swear not at 
all." Wolfe read it as thoagh it had been an 
Oracle ; he laid down the book with uo change 
of coantenance, only taming his eyes apon me, 
to annoance a determination which admitted no 
appeal. I made none; he was a fool in my 
eyes, doing wrong and calling it religion. I de- 
spised as mach as I pitied him. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

When the day began to clear, I put mj dress 
in Order, and waited for the hour at wbich Mr. 
Carey had promised to call for me. We were 
to be joined at Guildball by Dr. Monkton, wbo 
had minutely fixed the moment of meeting. 
We set off, and Mr. Carey, as we went, tried to 
encourage me, bat I feit that bis own views of 
tbe case were gloomy. Mine were not so this 
moming ; tbe nearer it came, the more impos- 
sible it seemed to me that when a true thing 
came to be proved, it could be proved falsely. 
I feit, that in my own heart all along, eyen under 
eyery fear and evil prognostic, I had not prac- 
tically belieyed that the event coald be other 
than one ; and, with this blind persuasion, I did 
notlike to hear at this time any consolation that 
seemed to take it for granted I must be prepared 
for the worst. 

"So, Katherine," said Mr. Carey, when we 
had set off, and were proceeding at a rapid pace 
towards our destination, "it is oome at last; 
and the day looks kindly upon you, does not it ? 
Lift np that pale face of yours.my dear Katherine, 
and see if it is not a goodly sky and a bright 
sun, oome what will down bere." 
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" Tes, yes," I said ; " there's an eqnallj good 
light to see truth by, I hope, in the jadge's 
coart, whether the daj be fine or not." 

** I hope 80 too ; and, at all events, beyond it ; 
and after tbis day is gone and forgotten, I hope 
there is many a pleasant hour independently of 
it, for yon, Katherine." 

" No, not independently. I don't care either, 
if there is. I don*t want to think of anything 
that is independent of this ; all may go if I most 
not belieye this day will be safe." 

*' Nay, nay ; yon don't speak as yon think. 
You haye yourself snch a jast view of the diffi- 
culties of to-day, that I know you most be pre- 
pared for either event." 

'^Certainly; besides, you know, it is qnite 
impossible to snppose that in the end there can 
be any resnlt bnt one. I see all the difficnlty, 
as yon say— oh, yes, I am qnite prepared, and 
therefore I shaU exnlt the more, you know, in 
the result." 

" Well, my dear Katherine, I see in what way 
you are prepared ; bat, as yonr friend " 

" No, no, not now ; I have got a good heart, 
as fortune-tellers say, since morning ; last night 
I was dismal enough; bat there is something 
here that seems to say, things will go well. As 
yon observed just now, the day is bright, and 
you came in exact time, and we are going so 
swiftly, and without any hindrance. I almost 
feel merry, and it is months since I feit that 
before." 

Mr. Carey answered nothing, but I was not 
discouraged. Our pace abated when we got 
into the crowded part of the city, but we pro- 
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oeeded withont serious interraptioD, and in good 
time reached tbe narrow way wbich, turning out 
of Gheapside, shows at the end tbe formal 
front of Guildhall, and tbe coart, round the 
three sides of wbich tbe various balls are built. 
Tbere were numerous yebicles of one description 
or anotber waiting or setting down tbeir pas- 
sengers at tbe steps, and we had to pause a little 
wbUe during the time the last was occupied in 
80 doing. It was a raoment of exoitement; 
tbere were many persons coUected as lookers-on ; 
the mere orowd made one too proud to bow tbe 
bead or let tbe eye fiU, and tbe impulse reacted 
on the spirit. But, looking up, I saw a tbing 
wbich gave me a nobler feeling — ^bigb up, quite 
out of yiew, unless one's eyes went ofF tbe dusky 
court and the trodden payement, were some 
words on tbe wall — " Domine, dirige nos," were 
tbe words. 

" Mr. Carey," I said, laying hold of bis arm, 
'^ I bave got Latin enougb for tbat, and I do say 
it witb all my beart; tben, wbicheyer party 
is in tbe rigbt will come out of this place 
triumpbant." 

" If you are defeated, wbat will you say ?" 

^^Firsty I sbould like to ask wbetber tbe 
enemy also said tbe prayer, and meard it. But 
never mind, come on." 

** I don't know rauch of these matters/' said 
Mr. Carey ; ^* I sball make but a bad guido for 
you, Katherine." 

" Ob, a very good one ; but if we want any 
Instruction, we sball get it from Dr. Monkton, 
for he bas made a study of it." 

** Ay, wbere is he? Oan you see bimanywhere?" 
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" No, DOt yet. This way, is not it V* 

And accordingly a Utile door was opened to 
onr left, which immediatelj emitted the sonnd 
and smell of a room well filled with human in- 
habitants, but which presented none of that im- 
posing appearance which I had attached to a conrt 
of justice. We emerg^d, indeed, merely into a 
passage formed by the wall on our right, and on 
onr left by the side of a raised enclosure, which 
was moanted by a few Steps, and which placed 
those who occupied it at a litüe height above us. 
Throagh the narrow way everyone was passing 
and repassing who wanted to reach the top or 
bottom of the room; and, while we were making 
our way upwards with some difficolty, Mr. Lock- 
field suddenly descended npon ns from the plat- 
form aboye, and, as if he had been watching and 
waiting with something to say, broke out at 
once — 

" You've heard it? (jood heayens ! can any- 
thing be done ?" 

" Heard what? No bad news, I trust," said 
Mr. Carey, looking at me ; and then I knew at 
once I had been a fool to feel lighthearted foran 
instant. 

"What bad newsT I asked. "What can 
there be yet?" 

"Can be? Is!'' cried Mr. Lockfield, yery 
crossly. " Enoagh to justify me in what I say, I 
should think. Is this enongh ? Dr. Monkton is 
yery ill, and cannot appear in Qourt." 

" Our main dependance !" said Mr. Carey. 

" Oh, he must come — ^he must !" said I. 

" If that's your final determination," said Mr. 
Lockfield, " you haye to postpone the trial tili 
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he is recoveredy and then the expense of keeping 
all these witnesses in London falls upon yon. 
Am I to announce that ?*' 

*' God forgive you, Mr. Lookfield, for trifling 
with me at such a moment ! How can I teil 
what is my determination ? Mr. Carey, think 
for me." 

" Indeed, I will, Katherine, my very best — 
but here is one will do mach better for you ;'' 
he pointed, as he said so, to the open door, across 
which we saw hastening through the onter roora 
Mr. Son, arrayed in his professional rohes, which 
he bore like a player who is out of his part, 
and who, in his natural character, merely wears 
the dress because it is inconvenient to be always 
taking it off and putting it on. His black robe 
hung loosely about him, flying back from his 
arms as he walked quickly forward; his wig 
stuck closely, but was out of keeping with his 
boots, his coat, and his hurried step. He glanced 
neither to the right nor to the left; but Mr. 
Lockfield hastening up to him to secure the 
moment of speaking to him, he at once, as a 
thing of course, cast himself down on a beuch 
which ran along the side of a table in the roond, 
and feil into the attitude of one who is to say a 
Word with the client's attorney before going into 
court. Mr. Garey and I joined the consultation. 

" Can't possibly come," were Mr. Lockfield's 
words, when we reached them. 

'* Won't oome ! yes, I see, exaotly," said Mr. 
Son, rather angrily. " What he has to say would 
injure the cause, and he does not choose to come ; 
but really you should have told me this before." 

" Sir, he was quite well yesterday," I cried ; 
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** it rnnst be a sadden attack whicb he is some- 
times subject to." 

'^ Oh, you need not be under any scraple in 
epeaking to me/' said Mr. Son ; '^ only it's sadly 
late in the day, and I do complain tbat I was 
not made acquainted with tbe raal State of things 
before, Mr. Lockfield." 

<< Upon my word, sir, if the Doctor knows 
anytbing which he is afhdd of saying, it is my 
first intimation/' answered Mr. Lockfield, casting 
a vexed look at nie. 

" Are yon supposing/' cried Mr. Carey, ** that 
Dr. Monkton has anytbing to conceal, and that 
it is that which detains him? Sir, beliere 
me " 

'^ Nay, pray, sir," said Mr. Son, in a pacifying 
Yoice, *^ I merely say tbatloaghtto haye known 
it. I bare been preparing myself under the 
belief that no conc^ment was necessary ; bnta 
lady always, anfortunately, will make the best 
of her case, even to her lawyer." 

Mr. Carey and I looked at each other in blank 
astonishment ; Mr. Son looked simply perplexed; 
Mr. Lockfield, black and angry. At last, 
breaking the pause, I went close up to Mr. Son, 
and asked him if it were possible that at this 
hour he, too, was forsaking me; whether he 
could indeed belieye I had deceived him, or 
whether it was an excuse by which he meant 
merely to give himself a means of leaving an 
unpopulär cause. He looked quite astonished. 

*^ I have no such intention, believe me," said 
he. " 0^ course I am bound to you to recover 
your money, if possible. I am only sorry that I 
should do it with the disadvantage of a certain 
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degree of ignorance as to the nature of the case. 
However, it is better late than never, and I 
am glad it did not come npon me actually 
in court." 

•*Then you think, sir," said Mr. Lockfield, 
interrupting me, *' tbat it is better to go forward * 
to-day?" 

"Oh, I think so, sir; an unwilling witness 
alwajs finds means to avoid Coming forward, or, 
at all events, is, in ray opinion, dangerous." 

''Bat heis oh, believe me this once he 

is so willing a witness !" 

" Exactiy, yes. Well, then, only to put it on 
another ground— can you stand the expense — 
jßSOO a day, at a low rate ?" 

" Quito impossible," I said, dejectedly. 

" Ay, well, well leave it on that ground. So 
we go on, do we, Mr. Lockfield?" 

" If you please, sir." 

** Then we had best go into court," said Mr. 
Son, rising ; " and, my dear madam," he said, 
turning to me, " pray forgive me if I used any 
expression displeasing to you. It ^>, perhaps, a 
weakness of your sex, but a mostamiable one, I 
am sure." 

" He is gone, and thinks I have deceived him !" 
I cried, wringing my hands. 

" Well, that don't make the least diflference," 
said Mr. Lockfield. " Will you come back into 
court ?" 

The court was a long, and, in proportion, 
rather narrow building; at one end was the 
raised chair of the judge, to which he had access 
from a room behind. Below him was an ofiicial 
acting for him in yarious ways; and ranged 
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before, on benches, with desks in front, were two 
rows of lawyera, in the first of which was Mr. 
Son, and, beside bim, Sir Jobn Interest, the 
leaders of the opposite canses. Mr. Garey and 
I got places in a line with thejudge^nndersome 
white letters, spelling ** Students," and bebind a 
set of men prepared to make short-hand notes 
of the trial — they were newspaper reporters, I 
believe, and privileged to occupy these places, 
throngh all the weal and woe that went on daily 
nnder that roof. 

On the right of the jndge was a sort of large 
pew, against the side of the wall, where sat a 
party of men, apon connting whom it was easy 
to conclude they were those twelve arbiters who 
mnst deeide npon our fate. 

The mere preliminaries were going on as yet. 
There was some whispering and consultation 
among the lawyers on oar side, which proved to 
be the public acting of the resolution to go on 
with the trial, which had been priyately taken 
before, notwithstanding the absence of Dr. 
Monkton. It gare occasion to inform the jndge 
that an important witness had just sent a cer- 
tificate of his inability to attend ; and in conse- 
quence it remained to determine whether the 
plaintiiFwould proceed or wait his recovery. 

" I thought," Said Mr. Carey, softly, to Mr. 
Lockfield, who stood by ns, '* that your connsel 
had decided that in the other room." 

" Yes, to be sure," answered Mr. Lockfield ; 
** bnt he does this to persnade the jury of the 
truth of the illness ; it looks more real, to pre- 
tend to donbt whether or not we shall wait for 
bim. See how thoaghtful he seems ; there, he 
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sfaakes his head as if he were unable to niake ap 
his mind ; now he pretends to have just de* 
cided; hear bini." 

And accordingljMr. Son proceeded to inform 
the judge that, howeyer imfortanate was the 
absence of ho important a witoess, it had been 
determinedy on this unexpected emergency, 
to go on withpnt him. The judge merely 
dilated his nostrils by a short grünt, and the 
official below proceeded to swear the jury. This 
was another preliminary, and the first repetition 
of the forms had nearly brought me to tears, 
because it was the first step in that day's busi« 
ness, upon which every wish of my life de« 
pended. 

^' You shall well and truly try the issue, and 
give a verdicty &c.y so help you God !" But 
that which sounded füll of meaning at first, 
Struck upon my ear as a mechanical chaut, after 
the third or fourth time, and I came to know so 
well the yery intonation with which the form of 
words was to be read, that my ear became ner- 
Yousy and the muscles of my mouth were on the 
very point of giving way to as loud and ringing 
laughter, as ever in forraer days had been set 
going by the motion of the dancing spirits or 
the light heart. To anybody accustomed to 
the business of the court, it was a mere form, 
and to less excited spectators, it was no other- 
wise interesting than as it made them acquainted 
with the several names of the jury. It was 
soon over ; the clerk of the court sat down, and 
all being now ready, the chief actor, Mr. Son, 
arose. He gave his own cause a good light by 
remarking in the outset of his speech, against 
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what a bo8t of antagonists he bad singly to 
defend bis dient. ^^ Iliree of tbe great leaders 
of tbe law/' said be, ** wbo bad been chosen for 
tbeir talents to fiU ofBces of tbe State, stood 
against bim. Tbe powerful body wbo could 
affoid to command sncb talents, bad arrayed 
them against a poor and lonely individnal, 
wbose interests be was proud to defend, 
tboagb be defended tbem alone, believing on 
bis soul they were tbe trutb." He looked 
deeply in earnest, bat tben I knew it was play- 
ing at being in earnest ; for did not be bimself at 
tbis moment believe tbat one of tbe truest tbings 
tbat could be true — Dr. Monkton's knowledge 
of my Gray^-was not true, and yet it made no 
difference in bis manner of treating tbe subjeet. 
He did not get so far as my beart tben, wben 
I beard bim State bis case ; and yet be did it 
very well. Among otber subjects toucbed upon, 
was^^ tbe feeling tbat must, beyond doubt, occnpy 
tbe beart of tbe sister, wbo, under any otber 
circumi^tances, would bave been tbe most promi- 
nent witness, bat wbo, ber own interests being 
concemed, bad not tbe privilege of appearing in 
fayour of a being wbom affection, eveu more 
tban nature, bad given ber awhile for tbe 
defence and ornament of an unfavoured exist- 
ence." Every one wbo knew whereabout I was, 
tarned to look at me, and otbers asked, and I 
was pointed out. Mr. Lockfield tumed fall 
upon me, and bis large, prominent eyes were 
overfiowed by tears; but I bad not a single 
tear to sbed, and if it would bave moved tbat 
assembly to see me bide my face and weep, as 
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I had done so manj an hour before, they were 
unmoyed, for I was like a stone. 

Mr. Son's opening address was short, his fall 
barst of eloqaence being reserved for the time 
when he should comment upon all the facts 
addaced in evidence, and he soon proeeeded to 
call his witnesses. Mr. Carey was the first — 
tibe early and late friend and companion of 
G-rajy the depository of his plans, the freqaent 
inmate of his house— he had nothing bat good 
to say, and said it in the best manner; his 
frank, straightforward, and hearty testimony 
was as perfect as posible. I looked steadfastly 
at the jary, and could see some making notes, 
and some nodding approbation. It was the 
first carrent, and it ran for saccess. Bat when 
he was going, and Mr. Son and his assistants 
had asked all, Sir John Interest stopped him 
and desired to cross-examine him. I did not 
know before how mach donbt and e^pectation 
coald be thrown into the mind by saggestions, 
to be developed by and by, as it seemed, when 
the fall time should come. Mr. Carey had 
given an accoant of such and such years ; his 
qaerist inquired — "Where were you, sir, just 
the year before ?" 

" Abroad," said Mn Carey. 

"That particular year you did not see the 
late Sir Gray?" 

Mr. Carey answered, "No," and Sir John 
replied by an emphatic " Humph !" while he 
gave time to the judge to make a note of the 
question and answer, and by the silence let the 
Jury and whole court observe that he did so. 
Once more, when this was over, he prayed again 
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to know who was the confidential pbysician of 
the family ; and when Mr. Carey denied that 
any one could have that title, obscurely, and 
vnth the art of one who throws a coil, brought 
him by degrees to the name of Dr. Monkton, 
whom, if Mr. Carey would not acknowledge as 
habitually employed, because nobody was, yet 
at all events was the only one who coold be 
named, and who to-day we knew could not 
appear. What barm did all this do? None, 
apparently ; the facts in tbemselves were most 
innocent, yet every one present feit that they 
must keep them in mind, for some great con- 
sequences which were to follow. 

Mr. Tasebrook had joined us soon after the 
beginning of the trial, and he formed sagacious 
conclusions conceming the object in view of the 
enemy's counsel. The difficulty attending their 
side of the question, and the schemes which he 
perceived *to be laid for obtaining an issue 
favourable to the false view of it, excited bis 
interest in a manner natural to one who had 
formerly played such games himself; and al- 
though he somewhat wished that I should suc- 
ceed, yet the talent with which the adversary 
undermined my cause, created in him an admi- 
ration which he neither concealed nor limited. 

" What a counsel you've lost, Miss Katherine!" 
Said he, fixing his eyes on this man in profound 
admiration. *^ What a judicious line of attack 
he has chosen ; he evidently knew how strong 
you were on general grounds — it must be said 
there can't be stronger grounds — ^therefore he 
makes his stand on particular circumstances, 
against which, if true, general character says 
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nothing. Somebody or other will swear to such 
a Story, and such another — not true, of course, 
but that's no business of bis, he has only to 
prove it tothe jury. I dare say he has a dozen 
at bis fingers' ends, and he is as cool as spring 
rain, laying bis train to bring them out one after 
the other. Well, Miss Katherine, I would have 
impatiently penetrated bim with prayer, sooner 
than have let bim go, if I had been you." 

"What is it he is doing now?" said Mr. 
Carey, stoppiug Mr. Tasebrook. •* What's that 
paper?" 

It was my uncle who was under examination 
at this moment. Like an old man, he had been 
moved to tears more than once, and bis affec- 
tionate and simple manner gave an interest to 
his testimony, which was evidently feit. The 
impression was great ; it was only qnite at last 
that one question was respectfully put to bim 
by the adversary. 

^^ Be so good, sir, as to say whether this is 
the handwriting of your nephew ?" 

The very simplicity of this question startled 
not rae only, but every one. Why should the 
adversary be interested in verifying his band* 
writing ? 

Everybody longed to bear the witness say no, 
because the adversary had asked this question 
with a tone iroplying be wished to bear yes. 
There was a pause, during which my uncle pain- 
fuUy examined the paper in question. 

*^ It is his name," said he, at last, looking up. 

"And his handwriting?" asked the questioner. 

" Why-— I see how it is ; you have made a 
mistake, sir, and your mistake gives you a false 

Q 
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Impression — the writing is like his, if he were 
ill or his hand shook, and somebody has imposed 
it for his ; bat it's a mistake— it is a copj, I 
think, sir, and a bad one— his writinof was 
strai^ht and delicate, I assure you it was." 

*' Is not this his ?" asked Sir John Interest. 

" No, sir ; believe me, no." 

Mr. Carey drew a breath like one relieved ; 
bat Mr. Tasebrook, with ea^er eyes, watching 
the counsel's face, said, " That's the very answer 
he wished — ^he has it. Something is to be raade 
of that denial — ^he wanted it denied. Now, 
what is it ? Bat listen again." 

And accordingly, Sir John was proposing one 
raore question to my uncle with great suavity 
and coartesy — " Was Sir Gray ill at the date 
of this paper?" 

" No, no, my uncle," I said, softly, yet louder 
I suppose, than I thought, for Mr. Lockfield 
pushed my arm, and Mr. Carey more kindly 
laid his hand upon it. Mr. Tasebrook winked 
with one eye, as if he saw farther than I dir), 
bat recovered his gravity decently, and watched 
what to him was bat a play. 

" 111 ?" said my uncle, alarmed by the sadden 
demand on his memory. " How can I say 
whether he was or not ; I should think not, but 
I am upon oath, sir. I would not mislead yoa, 
I am sure." 

" Was he, Miss Katherine ?" asked Mr. Tase- 
brook, eagerly, and watching the progress which 
things would take between the counsel and the 
witness. 

" Oh, no, no ! he could not be ; he nevfer was 
ill but once," 
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** Oh," Said Mr. Tasebrook ; " well now, what 
will Interest make of it?" 

" Nobody suspects you of misleading us, sir," 
Said Sir John Interest to my uncle ; '^ take time, 
sir, and you will recollect whether there occurred 
any illness to your nephew at this period." 

"It is June 14th, I see," said my uncle, 
taking the paper again into bis band. '^ Now, 
a man may have a beadacbe, and all bis friends 
not know of it." 

"He may have a beadacbe," said Interest. 
" Yes ; but it goes even closer, you see, sir," 
he continued, " the date is so very particular — 
June 14tb, nine in the morning." 

** I dare not take upon me " my uncle 

began, but I did not hear the rest of bis an- 
swer, for I knew now what the paper was. " Oh, 
Mr. Carey, Mr. Carey, don't you know it ? it is 
the very paper he wrote when we found the 
bank note for Wolfe at Dr. Monkton's. Did 
not you hear of it? oh, my Gray and I ran 
home so quickly to write it. My band shook 
so I could not, he did it, but bis shook too. 
What evil is corae upon bim for that?" 

" What, Miss Katherine," said Mr. Tasebrook, 
thrusting bis head close, " is that the paper, do 
youthink?" 

" Oh, Vm quite sure.'* 

" By George !" said Mr. Tasebrook, * then I 
see it — don't you, sir?" 

" No, indeed," said Mr. Carey. " What an 
enemy wants with proving a good action, I don't 
know." 

" Pshaw! denH you know tbat's just the period 
of bis lifo they've fixed upon to lay to bis. 
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Charge interaperate habits. It is a card for 
theni — ^here's his own uncle denying the identity 
of bis writing, saying it shakes so, it can't be 
his, though it seems bj Miss Katherine, that 
there's no doubt aboat it. The paper is dated 
in the morning, when a drunken man's band will 
shake, and tbey are hammering awaj at my 
father-in-law, to raake bim prove that illness was 
not the cause — so they have it their own way. 
Hark ! be's saying, * To the best of my know- 
ledge, he was perfectly well/ Old fox, that 
Interest." 

" But, Katherine," said Mr. Carey, stooping 
down, " was no one present who can testify for 
you against the conclusion they draw." 

" Only Wolfe. Oh, how they have. laid their 
plotr 

" Wolfe shall appear," cried Mr. Carey ; and 
he tumed eagerly to Mr. Lockfield to teil bim 
what he had made out, and to consult bim on 
the possibility of bringing a refutation. Mr. 
Lockfield sighed, laid his head on one side. 
However, the end of their Conference was, that 
he and Mr. Carey together went hastily out of 
court, unobserved except by ourselves, and the 
examination of the witnesses proceeded. 

The next summoned was old Rooke, and there 
was a little pause after his name had been pro- 
nounced before he could be placed before the 
assembly, for it was necessary to carry him in a 
chair up the court, when he was called for, and 
there was a «light difficulty in getting the chair 
into the witness-box. A few of the spectators 
seemed interested in his appeärance; there were 
sorne who stood up to look at bim, and there 
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seemed afeelingof concern and sympathy among 
them ; but tbe persons wbo were habituated to 
sucb Bcenes bad no time to spare for this toucb 
of sentiment. Mr. Son, indeed, Avhose witness 
be was, pot bis countenance and attitude into 
keeping witb it, but tbe rest, botb friends and 
antagonists, seemed to see no necessity for sucb 
by-plavy and tbe judge looked cross and im« 
patient at baving tbe business of tbe court de« 
layed by tbe iußrmities of tbe old man. 

Tbe Clerk, meantime, bad been watcbing bim 
as tbey sat down, merely witb a view to bring 
bim tbe Bible, aod get tbe oatb over as fast as 
possible ; and as soon as be was placed, tbe offi* 
cial climbed up one step to reach over tbe rail, 
and to tbrust tbe Book to bis Ups, wbile be 
himself mnttered over tbe words, ** You shall 
well and truly," &c. But poor Rooke bad a 
more serious tbougbt at bis beart. He was going 
*o teil tbe wbole truth about bis beloved master, 
and be meant everybody to know tbat it was 
indeed tbe trutb. Before answering, tberefore, 
be laid bis tbin and bony bands on eacb arm of 
tbe seat wberein tbey bad carried bim, and 
leaning bis weigbt upon tbem, rose slowly and 
tremblingly ; be stood uprigbt by a great effbi t, 
bis tbin wbite bair uncovered, and bis eyes 
ligbted up, and carrying tbe Book to bis lips, 
kissed it witb tbe same earnestness witb wbicb 
be came to teil bis story, and pronounced aloud, 
*' So belp me, God," Many a one in tbe assembly 
feit tbat tbe action was simple and be^utiful ; 
but many also are babitually moved by wbat ia 
unusual to mere stupid laugbter, and tbe sup- 
pressed momentary ^ound of derision made itsclf 
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heard. Poor Rooke had been used all bis life 
to hear holy things respected by bis superiors, 
and wben be roeant to please tbem best, be 
knew be must sbow most decent regard for 
tbose tbings, and it was unaccountable to bim 
that tbe assembly into wbose presence be was 
broügbt, sbould make bim feel tbat be deserred 
ridicule. I saw tbe blood mount into bis wbite 
cbeeks, as be looked round, and tben bis eyes 
sank like one unexpectedly cowed and bumi- 
liated ; but again tbe reason why be was bere 
rose in bis beart, and turning back on bimself, 
as it were, be murmured in a low voice, as if be 
spoke to bimself, " And I do mean to teil tbe 
trutb." 

Mr. Son began bis examination, and contrived 
very skilfuUy, as I tbougbt, to make tbose cir- 
cumstances available wbicb belonged to tbe most 
picturesque part of tbe old dependent's relation 
to bis master. He drew from bim also tbe inci- 
dents wbicb painted most naturally tbe babits 
of an active and bealtby young man, and in all 
bis examinations be was completely successful. 
Rooke told bis tale witbout any garrulity and 
pride, sucb as used to animate bim by bis fire- 
side, or sitting on a suuny bank in an autumn 
day — all tbat was gone witb bis place, and bis 
old babits, and witb Buckwell. He sat before 
bis audience witb a drooping bead, raising bis 
eyes meekly on all wbo spoke to bim, and bis 
bands crossed on bis knee, tbe trembling of 
wbicb was visible sometimes wben tbe question 
agitated bim more tban usual. 

The Impression made by bis simple trutbs was 
great; it seemed impossible tbat the man, wbose 
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cburse of life was tbus tracked from year to 
year, could be stained with any error great 
enough to Warrant the public attack upon bis 
memory ; and wben Sir John Interest canie to 
bis cross-examination, still tbe old man was clear, 
and had nothing but tbe sanie story to teil. The 
skilful lawyer feit tbis, and seemed to be on the 
point of dismissing the witness ultogether, but 
Mr, Tasebrook knew bim better. 

" He's not done yet," said he, '* I see there's 
more behind — it's like standing on a mine. 
When all seems safe, all is about to burst under 
your feet." 

And, indeed, just when they were preparing 
to take Rooke from the box, Sir John Interest 
uiade a sign, and turning over bis papers, pre- 
sented one raildly to the old man. 

"That's it," whispered Mr. Tasebrook; " it's 
tbe very same, Miss Katherine, tliat he showed 
your uncle. Will you just look ?" 

" I see something eise," said I ; " I see Mr. 
Carey, and he has broujrht Wolfe with him. 
Oh, thankGod! thank God! there is Wolfe 
Coming into the court." 

" No, you don't say so," eried Mr. Tase- 
brook, almost rubbing bis hands. ** I beg 
pardon, Miss Katherine, but really I am quite . 
interested. What a stroke that will be." 

** And you think it is none of bis, then," said 
Interest ; " not bis writing ?" 

" No, I teil you it's fit for no such a gentle- 
man." 

" But is not it a bit like bis then," said In- 
terest; '*for instance, now — after dinner?" 

'* Ay, like a tipsy man's, you mean," said 
Rooke ; ** but not bis." 
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Interest took back the paper withoat a word, 
but he glanced round with a sneer of triumph, 
which Rooke saw, but could not understand. I 
observed Mr. Carey speaking to Wolfe, who was 
as pale as deatb, and listened to hira with that 
fixed air which hid such a warld of passion. 
Mr. Lockfield was scribbling a note to the 
counsel. There was a little pause, during which 
old Booke was removed, and that gave time for 
Mr. Son to receive the hasty billet. He was 
evidently excited by the news couveyed. There 
was a short whispering among the lawyers — a 
pause, and then the clerk pronounced aloud the 
name of Jonathan Wolfe, and he was seen 
mounting the steps of the witness-box. Oh, 
joy! yes, it was joy to think the bare truth 
should be spoken ! 

" Interest absolutely started,'* said Mr. Tase- 
brook, toucbing my arm to make me attend to 
him, but not withdrawing bis eyes from the 
scene; ^'your counsel is delighted. Listen, 
look !" just as if such an injunction was neces* 
sary. 

** Swear him," said Sir John to the clerk, as 
if merely hastening bis movements, but the tone 
was one which I feit appealed to every religious 
•terror that had ever haunted the heart of young 
Wolfe — the keen eyes too were fastened füll 
upon him. Wolfe bore the appeal like a rock. 
He stood there pale, excited, and resolute ; as 
complete a contrast to the withered and feeble 
frame and face, which was being borne slowly 
away from the same place, as it was possible 
for the eyes of the spectators to look upon. 

" Swear him," said Sir John Interest. 
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" Yes, swear the witness," said Mr. Son, as 
inucb in a matter-of-course tone as possible, and 
Standing up ready to question bim as soon as 
the ceremony should be gone through. 

The clerk approached, and running tbroiigh 
the form as usual, presented the Book to 
Jonathan, who taking it from him, held it in 
his hand a nioment, Standing quite upright, and 
by his silence and his attitude commanding 
attention, and winning the perfect silence of the 
spectators. He looked slowly round hira as he 
observed this, then laying the book reverently 
on one side, he leaned both hands on the front 
of the rails mithin which he was standing, and 
collecting his voice pronounced aloud — " I dare 
not swear!" then,as the faum of voices instantly 
rose round him, he raised his own still higher 
than the ensuing tumult, and speaking very 
loudly, went on — " But I testify ; that man was 
unimpeachable in mind, in health, in " 

It was impossible to hear him further; he 
perceived it himself, and stopped entirely^ closing 
his Ups and looking round on the eager fignres 
who interfered« Sir John Interest's stentorian 
Yoioe appealing to the judge against irregularity ; 
the judge interfering with angry zeal at the 
contempt of his authority; the official clerk 
Standing up and eagerly seconding him — when 
Wolfe yielded, the tumult lulled and sank along 
with his Opposition^ so that it again became 
possible to distinguish Speech; and Sir John 
Interest was arailing himself of it to demand 
loudly the exelusion of the intmder^ wben 
Wolfe watcbing patiently^ and marking nothing 
bat bis own purpose^ seized tbe right moment^ 
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and raising his voice to tbe loudest tone, went 
on — '^ bis band trembled from haste alone wben 
tbat paper ** 

But again be could not be beard; he was 
saying, not sweariug. Sir Jobn had a rigbt to 
silence bim. The jury had no right to listen 
to hira. The judge was incensed ; there was 
a streng feeling through all the court, of tbe 
contempt with which it was treated. Tbe officer 
of the court laid bands on Wolfe, and forcibly 
drew bim down from the box. It was as if 
he had been talking in a dream, for tbe language 
of the place had no meaning without an oath, 
and words which were things elsewbere, here 
were empty air. 

" Won't they believe hira, Mr. Tasebrook ?'* I 
Said ; " they mast, they can't help having beard, 
thou^h it is irregulär." 

" If they do," said Mr. Tasebrook, " the judge 
will forbid them to heed ; but I think they know 
their business too well " 

Wolfe passed close by me at this moment. 
"What is truth, then?" said be, the excitement 
of tbe past moment still trembling in bis frame. 

" If gentlemeu could be contented without 
scenes !" said Mr. Lockßeld. 

'* Interest takes snuff," said Mr. Tasebrook ; 
" he's happy." 

It was only those wha were aware of the 
hidden history of the transaction, and whoknew 
in what way the opposite party was working out 
their own story, to whom the case wore tbe ap- 
pearance which it began to put on to us. Other 
people observed the high general character, the 
affection with which friends spoke, the habitnal 
reverence of dependents ; they sympathized with 
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all this, and could not understand, as yet, the 
dark spots which were beinj? manufacturefl, to 
stain what was, in itself, so bright and pure. 

Mr. Son, no doubt, feit all the difficulties to 
come ; but at present his cause bore the appear- 
ance of triumph, and he had enough excitement 
for its progress to carry him on heartily to the 
Speech wherewith he was to close his case. He 
examined his last witness, and sat cooling and pre- 
paring hiraself while his junior counsel conducted 
some subordinate examination ; and, finally, when 
the scene had thus been made ready for hisexer- 
tions — the arena, as it were, cleared — he rose in 
his place and addressed his audience. Nothing 
could sound better — thehonourable life, honoured 
tili it closed, the golden opinions, the household 
love, the reputation such as the neblest there 
might be glad to die with ; yet all this vilified, 
disgraced, poUuted after death. All, all this, 
he Said ; and he was saying what we could not 
so rauch be said to believe as to know ; his words 
were truths, and yet on the audience they did 
not make the impression of truth — they were an 
actor's words, and he was acting belief: for if 
he, an acute lawyer, believed all he said, no one 
could disbelieve it ; but the very essential of the 
place was, that another acute lawyer should 
prove an opposite story, which, if, on his part, he 
believed, the reason of other people must believe 
also. Truth became a trial of wits, and those 
who absolutely knew what was the truth, feit that 
the reality of things was the smallest circura- 
stance in favour of proving thera.^ 

When he had finished there came half an 
hour's interval, during which all the persons 
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enga^ed in the 8cene left the conrt to refresh 
tbemselves ; and there was many a sub-official 
to wbom tbi», and no otber, was the balf hour of 
tbe day. Tbis was the season for having ready 
tbe judge's mutton cbop, and for tbe coffee-room 
table to be in activity ; tbe waiters ran abont 
tbe passages ; and daily, between tbe pain, and 
grief, and fear, and hope, of two parties, carae 
tbe interesty and tbe burry tbat tbe ebop sbould 
be ready and not bnmed, and tbe bam and porter 
devoured and paid for. Tbe plaintiff and de- 
fendant, I suppose, are seldom in tbat party ; 
but all tbe rest of tbe assembly are members of 
it, of coui-se. 

Wben tbese bnngry wants were satisfied, came 
tbe scene again. Tbe judge, witb bis wig, resnmed 
bis place ; tbe lawyers came to tbeir bencbes in 
front of bim. Sir Jobn was prepared to teil tbe 
trutb ont of all tbat bad gone before ; and, wben 
tbings were ready, be got up, and bis act of tbe 
tragedy began. But I did not stay to bear bim. 
I only listened to the first two or three sentences, 
and then I went out into tbe long and nearly 
empty room which is common to the several 
courts round it, and wbere I might sit down at 
tbe table which ran through tbe raiddle of the 
apartment, and wait, unremarked, the course 
which injustice was running. There was no 
effort to make ; no exertion would avail ; there 
was nothing to do but to tarry tili iive or six 
hours bad gone over the clock, and, at tbe end 
of that time, the event would come — ^the event 
which was already certain, be it what it might. 
The only uncertainty was the present knowledge 
of it. 
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With this dogged thouglit, I wrapped my 
cloak about me and laid my bead on the table ; 
but nature was not so quiescent, and even tbe 
very words I used, to prove to myself the neces- 
sity of patience, wrung the tears frora my eyes 
tili they wet my hands, which I had laid under 
tbem on the table, and tili my throat, at times, 
was convulsed by a deep sob. I säte, however, 
motionlessy refusing myself pity even, as all eise 
seemed to refuse it. The quarters of the hour 
tolled themselves on their way from the clock 
without. Three of them, or more, might be 
gone by, when at last the silence of the room 
was broken by hastier steps than those of the 
persons who had hitherto nioved about it occa- 
sionally, and who were officials of the court 
merely wasting a little of their waiting time ; 
and then I heard Mr. Carey's voice, and Mr. 
Tasebrook's, asking for me. I got up, pulling 
my bonnet over my eyes, and went'tc meet them 
sure there would be no good news, and only 
shrinking like a coward from the fresh stroke of 
pain. 

*' Oh, Miss Katherine !" cried the latter, ** you 
should not go out of court. It's shocking, but 
exceedingly clever. Do you know " 

" My poor, dear child," said Mr. Carey, " it 
it as we feared. Dr. Monkton's absence ruins us.'* 

"It is the most extraordinary proof of the 
power of the law," said Mr. Tasebrook. *' Facts 
to be unfacted tbus." 

"They will believe it, then?" 

" They can't help themselves, I think," said 
Mr. Tasebrook ; " perdition hangs on conviction." 

" Indeed it is possible they may, Katherine," 
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Said Mr. Carey ; " but they mnst not. Go to 
Dr. Monkton, implore hitn to coroe — don't be in 
haste, go gently — succeed by some means." 

" Do bring him, dear Miss Katherine," said 
Mr. Tasebrook ; " your side can get permission 
to examine him after their cause is finisbed. It 
will keep thejury in such a perplexity; but it's 
you^ indeed, I am concemed for, On your 
account it is that« though sick, I hope the Doctor 
will be moved by the clamorous solicitation of 
a friend." 

Before Mr. Tasebrook had finished I was 
ready to go ; the appeal had roused me from the 
fatalist feelings which had fallen over me. Mr. 
Carey's words had put my feelings in the right 
train ; I spoke to him only, for I hated Mr. 
Tasebrook at that moment too much to address 
him. I told him I wouU succeed ; and, leaving 
him to continue here and watch what was doing, 
I found my way into the outer court of the large 
building, alone, and ran through the crowded 
streets towards Dr. Monkton's house. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

It eeemed to me that, in going away from tbe 
Bcene where all tbis anxiety was carried on, I 
was neglecting something tbat might tend to 
bring it to a good issue ; tbat in tbe time I must 
necessarily be away, tbe event would take place, 
wbicb yet, wben I was near and watching, must, 
I feit, and knew, occupy many bours. I was 
restless to get back to tbe place wbere I bad 
just been sitting inactive, tbougb I could do 
notbing tbere, I was afraid of looking at, and 
attending to, tbe objects of a far different nature 
wbicb surrounded me, and wbicb seemed to bide 
tbe one I was concemed in, only to let it take 
some unexpected and terrible shape wbile it was 
unobserved, My speed, tberefore, to Dr. Monk- 
ton's bouse was as great as it was possible to 
make it ; and, so soon as tbe servant uuelosed tbe 
door, I pressed forward to bis presence. It was 
in vain to teil me be was very ill; I gave tbe 
excuse no beed, and foUowed close up stairs. 
All bere was luxury and ease ; personal com- 
fort, personal safety, filled the bouse. Wbat- 
ever a man could command for bis own pleasure 
was bere. But tbe master of all tbis lay in 
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pain, which nothing outer coald relieve; he, 
himselfy was saffering the penalties which it was 
vain for wealth and seif love to contend against; 
aud, what was more, bis face bore such an ex« 
pression of uneasiness and disquiet, tbat it almost 
seemed as if my fortunes were taking their 
revenge by levelling the prosperous man and the 
lover of himself, with me. 

I expected nothing but harshness in bis 
reception of me, and had no wish in my heart so 
near and so dear as to conciliate bim at wbatever 
cost« not caring for any aggression against me, 
if such sbould be the price tbat he asked for 
granting my request. I cared for nothing but 
obtaining it, and I weut to bim and kneeled 
down at the side of bis chair, as I bad often 
done before wben be was sick and in pain, and 
wben I was willing to render bim any Service, 
or show any kindness which could be acceptable. 
But now it was for want of words m Which to 
make my request tbat I was silent ; I so desired 
to say the right thing tbat I was afraid to speak, 
and all I did was to look in bis face, to find 
whetber or not this was the moment wherein to 
make my petition. But, wben be saw me, be 
himself began the dialogue at once, and in a tone 
unlike anything I expected. 

"Child, Katherine, is it you? Have you 
thought of me, then, on such a day ? Is not 
this a Strange sight, Katherine, tbat the man 
wbo to-day could do some good for once in bis 
life, is this very day sported at by the Ruler of 
things, and made the prey of a twisted nerve, an 
acid Juice ? Is this a wise government ?" 

** Oh, to-day you could do stich good," I said. 
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laying my hands both together on bis arm, yet 
witbdrawing tbem for tbe fear of burting bim. 

" Put down your bands, Katberiue," said Dr. 
Monkton ; **you won't burt me, poor tbing! it 
is I am burting you. I am glad you are come 
at last. Tbese fools bere know nothing, and 
care for notbing — bow sbould tbey, indeed? 
Teil me, cbild, bow tbings are going." 

** Tbey are proving lies about Gray, and you 
are not tbere to contradict tbem." 

" And wbat keeps me ?" cried be, clencbing 
bis band ; *^ sickness, sucb as an old woman 
migbt bave, or a puling cbild — did not I say 
tbat I would govern this day as it ougbt to be 
govemed, and as / could govern it ? My mind 
has been all day in tbe presence of men, but /, 
I lie bere folded in flannel, and good for notbing 
but to take pbysio twice in an bour." 

" But you are better now, are you not ? tbere 
is time still." 

"Better? no, worse a great deal. I bave 
been expecting to be better, and I ougbt, for I 
could be of use. I thougbt I sbould be, tili an 
bour ago, and tben I was forced to own tbat, 
compared witb tbe morning, I was tbree parts 
dead. I am worse, a great deal, I teil you." 

" I did not mean to make you angry, dear 
Dr. Monkton; only " 

" Make rae angry ? Ob, Katberine ! I am 
miserable, not angry. Cbild, cbild, come close 
to me. I bave been thinking to do sometbing 
for you to-day — I bave intended to restore tbe 
name of your old house. Wbat use will it be to 
me to go back into tbe world if I find my own 
pride tbere all crumbled ? Katberine, Tve done 
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no wrong that I know of — ^I bave done rightly, 
I know, in making myself what I ara, instead of 
the poor hard-UBed boy I was when I began life; 
and yet what has fate done for nie ? bas not it 
turned my bread to stones ? bave not I had gold 
instead of food given me ? When I loved some- 
tbing it died — one died whom you never- knew 
of, and no one eise that's alive now ; and your 
father died who was my friend. Then I loved bis 
son better tban all before, and the kick of a 
brüte animal took away the spirit of man, and 
the still more brüte passion of money comes to 
blot out the light of bis good name; and all 
tbis wbile, tbrougb all these ebanges, I grow 
rieb ; that is all the change that bappens to me. 
I am richer, let who will die, who will suffer!" 

^' Bat sometbing better tban that can bappen 
now," I Said, surprised at the opening of bis ge- 
nerally closely-concealed thoughts; **you can 
save that name still." 

" I could tbis morning," said he ; " a thou- 
sand poands could bave put off tbis accursed 
trial, until I could bave appeared. Did not they 
ask you, poor Katherine, Vi you couM do it?" 

*^ Poor Katherine, . indeed," I said, **for I 
could not, I bave spent all, and all in vain." 

" And I spared my money," said he : "I have 
saved it, but I don't know how I can spend it, 
so as to Cover over the pain of saving it. I wish 
I were a poor man and wanted food. Take 
away your down coveriet," said he, dashing 
aside the light and soft folds of one which had 
been wrapped round bim. 

" Oh, then, do it yet," I cried, availing myself 
of the feeling which was working so strongly in 
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him ; ** it will cost you pain, no doubt, but for 
Gray's sake bear it, oiir owii friend. They say 
if you can come to the court, you can disprove 
all their calumnies. Yet try, oh, try !" 

"Icome? Who Said so? Did they believe 
I could, and that I would not; or did they and 
you take so little acoount of my lifo that you 
would have me die so that I served you ? Well, 
that's but the portion of an old man without 
friends. A child, or a brother, or an old friend, 
if I had had one, would have thoupfht for me." 

" But it is my brother that I am thinking of," 
I Said ; " it is my dead brother, who has only 
his sister now to love him, and I do love him 
better still than I love you ; and, if I can pre- 
vail, that love will raake me put you to pain, 
ay, and in danger too, to do him good." 

Dr. Monkton looked at me, and tenrs started 
into his eyes. " You speak out, my brave girl," 
Said he, " you speak truth ; when I am (lead, 
who will say any such word for rae ? I will 
oome, Katherine, though I should die for it," 
and as he said so, he lifted himself with infinite 
difficulty from his chair. The pain was evi- 
dently intense, but I placed my arm for him to 
lean upon, watching only whether it were possi- 
ble he should bear it. He did bear it bravely, 
almost ostentatiously, for another step, and an- 
other, and then his face grew perfectly white on 
a sudden, and he feil heavily on the floor. 

" You've killed him, ma'am," said the nurse, 
running in and lifting him as well as she could 
upon a chair; "no, I don't think he 's dead, 
neither ;" and she proceeded to search for reme- 
dies, which I eagerly assisted her in administer- 
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ing. He remained long insensible, and while 
he lay there helpless and hutnble before me, I 
could not bat tbink of all the times of prosperity 
and enjoyment in which I had been accnstomed 
to look up to him as a superior in every way, 
and it seemed like a revenge on my part to look 
on now, when he was bronght to tbis low estate. 
I feit that I had been over-selfish in urging him 
so vehemently to exertion. It was Gray's friend 
— it was our old indweller of Buckwell whom I 
had thus treated — ^his harshest word never went 
to my heart like bis white face and pale open 
lips. I watched with the greatest eagerness for 
the first sign of life, bat it was long Coming. 
Consciousness, however, came as soon as the 
vital powers stirred again, and he recognised 
me, and the scene around him, the moment he 
recovered. 

" It is impossible, Katherine," said he, in a 
feeble voice ; " I am thrown by — ^I may do no- 
thing." 

" No, no ; do bat get well again. I have been 
wrong to ask you. Gray would not have done 
so. 

** Ah, he would have done nothing wrong ; he 
was a creature made in tbe best mould of body 
and mind, and I would have said so before all 
the World if I could, but I can do nothing. I 
am of no consequence, otherwise I should not 
be us6d thus to-day. No ; the old man must 
die in a corner — die on a heap of gold, if he will 
— ^lingering because bis gold will buy drugs. 
Oh, Katherine ! was it not far better for him to 
die as he did, in all the pride and independence 
of life, leaving behind something to grieve for 
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him as you grieve ? Oh, I wisL any one creature 
would think of me, as you think of him !" 

" But he was so kind to me," I said ; ** there 
never was a day but what he said, or thought, 
or wrote, some kindness. I did not do him good 
as he did me, but he loved me as well as if I 
did." 

^^ And that is not what I have done," said Dr. 
Monkton. *• I have been harsh to you, some- 
times, have not I, Katherine ? Yes, it is very 
true that my nature was not golden like bis ; 
mine was earthy — but I could not help that, I 
was made so, and I'm punished for that. I can 
do nothing for you, I, who meant to-day to have 
saved you." 

" But you can love him still,. though you raay 
not go and justify him — you and I shall talk of 
him. There cannot be any change in the things 
gone by, though they are making up their own 
wild stories about them. No, rest and get well, 
dear Dr. Monkton ; don't think more of us — we 
were orphans always, and it is only I who have 
to suffer, for he is safe." 

" Only you ?" said Dr. Monkton ; " why, what 
am I doing? am not I suffering?" 

** Not like me ; but I will bear patiently." 

" Patience !" cried Dr. Monkton ; " women 
are always patient. It is part of their nature. 
But it's very right in you, my dear, and I don't 
mean to say anything cross to you, only the 
want of it in me cannot be wondered at. But 
never mind that now, Katherine. Ah, yes ! You 
are going, are you ?" 

And so, without sucoess, but caring less for it 
than when I arrived, I quitted Dr. Monkton's 
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hoase, and once more made my way through the 
füll streets towards the court of justice. The 
day was going down, and the courts and halls 
were more gloomy than when I left them ; 
otherwise there was no change, though a couple 
of hours nearly had passed ; and when the door 
of the court unclosed, and I went just within its 
wallsy the very same voice, the same attitude, 
the same gloomy face and figure of the judge 
opposite, Struck my eyes, as had been there 
since half-past nine of the bright morning. It 
was to me like some huge machine that had 
been at work all day, and was bringing about 
its result — ^the weary day having. dragged 
through now nearly to a close. 

I stayed only tili Mr. Carey had observed me, 
and then went out of hearing of the contest, 
and säte down on a bench outside the lower end 
of the court. The first voice I heard was Mr. 
Tasebrook's. 

" Won't he come, Miss Katherine ? can't you 
bring him ?" said he ; *' it is wonderful the effect 
he would produce." 

" Don't make me think so, for he cannot, 
and I begin to wish all were over at once — ^ill 
over I know it must be." 

*^ You are tired, Katherine, you look ex- 
hausted," said Mr. Carey; **but don't despair 
yet ; when you have eaten something and 
rested, you will think better of things." 

" Here's the waiter will fetch a glass of wine 
in a minute," said a blue-coated man with a 
staff ; '* the plaintiff and defendant, especially if 
they be a lady, most commonly take a glass of 
Sherry about a third of the cause/' 
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^* I tbink a glas8 of fire woüld be just as ac- 
ceptable/' said I, for the very idea of wine to a 
burning mouth, such as mine was at the mo- 
ment, was terrible. " I don't feel tired, but 
there is no use in caring about tbe result — oo 
doubt it is already certain/' 

"Bj no means,*' said Mr. Carey. "Some 
things they overprove and sorae tbey can't proTO 
at all, bat certainly tbey make tbeir case yery 
strong." 

** Yes, but tbey feel tbeir own weakness, I 
can teil you,** said Mr. Tasebrook ; " tbeir iso- 
lated facts are hard bit by your comprebensive 
ones. Wbat is best on tbeir side, and worst for 
youy Miss Katberine, is, tbat the judge tbinks 
Dr. Monkton's absence very suspicious ; bis son 
was with bim at bis luncheon, and he said to me 
just uow that tbe judge judges for biinself about 
such a sudden attack/' 

" And yet tbere's tbe truth within a mile of 
them," I Said. " I saw him try to stir just now 
and be fainted on tbe spot : yet if that fact is 
tried bere, they will prove him out hunting, for 
all I can teil." 

" Very good, Miss Katherine/* said Mr. Tase- 
brook, laugbing in a cheery way, which took me 
quite by surprise ; " youVe a clear idea now of 
the power of the law. Now, that Christmas 
night, which I've heard you talk of it, is a pretty 
bit of squirearcbical romance, yet the fellows 
who shared it have been in and produced an un- 
common effect by tbeir account of the wine on 
the table at twelve at night. And the shot that 
hit your bonnet, Miss Katherine» and Sir Gray's 
saying you would have made a beavy game-bag; 
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and then refusing all interest in the coanty, and 
nobody scarcely seeing bim/' 

" Wby sbould you listen to all tbese tbings, 
Eatherine ?" said Mr. Carey ; " they can only 
give you pain/' 

** Ay, to be sure, I did not think of tbat," 
Said Mr. Tasebrook ; " very proper feelings, and 
80 on, I am sure. Well, well, it will all go 
rigbt yet, you know, Miss Katherine..." 

" Nay, I know no such thing.'* 

" Oh, dear, it (mght^ I 'm sure. A young man 
/ had always such respect for, and everybody 
too. When I look at Buckwell, I often say to 
myself, or to anybody that happens to be near, 
* The catastrophes of fortunes bring blushes to 
fiction.'" Mr. Tasebrook raised one of his 
great sighs as he spoke, and was putting on a 
countenance proper for the occasion, when, 
through the open door of the court, we heard 
the name of James Brook called upon as a wit- 
ness. 

" The poacher,*' cried Mr. Tasebrook, throw- 
ing aside his half-assumed air ; ^' that 's the man 
whose donkey was shot — they pretend nobody 
in his senses could do it. Fancy proving that of 
a man of his kind of intellect. I won't lose a 
word. Will you come, Mr. Carey ?" he added, 
tuming half round as he was going. 

Mr. Carey did not listen to him, but took his 
place beside me, when he was gone, and säte 
down, offering me no other corofort except the 
near presence of a fdend, thinking, I knew, of 
what / was thinking, and though as little able 
to give relief as one who sbould witness the 
throes of bodily pain, yet helping to bear it as 
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such a one might do by the charm of the hu- 
man band expressing kindness. 

Tbe time passed on and we could do notbing 
but wait tbe event. Now and tben an indiffer 
ent person passing said a word of wbat was 
going on witbin tbe conrt. An inferior oflScer of 
tbe court standing and waiting about, yawned« 
bis weariness to anotber, and expressed bis be- 
lief tbat tbe witnesses were nearly all examined, 
and bis bope tbat tbe speecbes and summing up 
would not keep bim from supper. 

At last tbere were signs of a cbange ; tbere 
was a bustle and a movement, and tbe first 
person wbo issued was Mr. Tasebrook, in baste, 
to saj tbat bis opinion of tbe tbiug was, tbat be 
bad never heard a more sbarp encounter tban 
tbat just concluded between tbe counsel. 

" I deelare I tbink yours bad tbe best of it, 
Miss Katberine/' said be ; *^ tbougb tbe otber, 
you see, bad a great bold in poor old Monkton's 
sickness and in bis own witnesses, fellows tbat 
really stood at notbing — never saw sueb wit- 
nesses ! But certainly Son was very great when 
he came to put in tbe fine words and the affecting 
part. Said be, in one passage, standing up with 
bis ehest out, and bis eyes on fire, füll fixed on 
the other lawyer — * Now, if these charges be not 
true,' said he, ' wit of man cannot devise tbe 
punishment which ought to foUow upon tbe 
attempt to prove tbem.' '* 

"And wbat did Sir John do?" asked Mr. 
Carey ; " those were bard words." 

" Oh, Sir John ? He just cast bis eye out of 
tbe Corner, as much as to say, * That's well said^ 
rmsure.'" 

R 
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** Ah, he woüld not show any emotion, I sup- 
pose," Said Mr. Carey. 

*^ Emotion, oh ! he was writing a letter part 
of the time. They are all used to hard words. 
Why, the next good thing wbich Son said was 
in allosion to the phrase Esprit de corps^ wbich 
Interest had applied to the testimony of the 
many loving friends of Sir Gray. This, Son 
laid hold of, and, with his face all wrought np 
to indignation, spoke out, roUing up the sentence 
to the end, * There is one plea brought forward 
by them of wbich the Company and their ad- 
vocate onght to be ashamed — I say, ought to be 
asbamed'— r-yet Interest looked straight forward, 
jnst asan actor does when another is declaiming. 
Emotion, indeed !" 

'^ He oaght to bave feit it, then," said Mr. 
Carey. 

" Here they are,'* said Mr. Tasebrook, inter- 
rupting him as he spoke ; and, in fact, the door 
of the court opened again, and two dasky Agares 
issaed together, whom we presently recognised 
to be the two principal Champions, and of whom, 
Mr. Son's buming face and meist brow bore 
witness that he had bat that moment ceased 
from energetic exertion. Sir John Interest and 
he walked slowly round the hall, in order, pro- 
bably, that they might grow cool before going into 
the outer air ; and it seemed as though they had 
taken the moment to confer on some point in 
whicli they both were greatly concemed, 

" Yet it is all over, now," said Mr. Carey, 
obserying them ; *^ there can be nothing further 
to discuss, I suppose." 

They were so intent upon their own conyersar 
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tion that they did not observe us ^ and, as thej 
passed, Mr. Son said — 

" There's no doubt Jenkins will be acquitted 
if you can prepossess the jury that train oil is of 
the nature of spermaceti." 

Sir John's answer we did not distinguish, but 
Mr. Tasebrook sbot bis tongue out of bis mouth 
in exquisite enjoyment of Mr. Carey's surprise ; 
and, before they came to our place again, the 
two Champions took a short tum across the hall 
and went out of the great door. Not very long 
after, all the play — ^for, indeed, it merely was one 
to the audience at large — ^was over, The judge 
had finished bis charge and came sweeping by 
in bis rohes, bis attendants Clearing tbte way, 
and be bastening to bis carriage, and to dinner. 
All the spectators moved off wben he was gone* 
The excitement of the scene was over to them, 
but the solemn business, the event, remained 
behind. The jury had retired to work out, as it 
were, the business-like part. It must come 
now, and soon, too ; soon it seemed, even though 
the day had been so much too long. 

But the soon was but comparative, for the 
deliberations of the jury lingered bour after 
bour, even tili midnight approached. The great 
clock Struck twelve at last. 

" The day is over/' I said, " and yet it is not 
decided. Last night at twelve o'clock I said to 
myself, By tbis time to-morrow I shall be glad 
or miserable, but all remains as it was." 

" Tbere's a footstep now,'* said Mr. Carey ; 
" some one running— -what is it ?" 

" It is over now," cried Mr. Tasebrook, 
basteniftg pas^ us. 

r2 
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" Sir/' Said an official, speaking to Mr. Carey, 
" the Jury is Coming out, they'll be in the court 
before yon, if you don't run." 

" You'd better not come in, Katherine," said 
Mr. Carey, though at first he had laid hold of 
my arm ; bnt he looked in my face and advised 
me to stay away. 

" I think so," I said, sitting down again, for 
I feit like a person in a shipwreck, who is ready 
in his mind to die, yet when the vessel settles to 
sink,hedoes not knowhowto face the actual dying 
moment. I gained a fevr more minutes before I 
knew all,by staying here, and though the suspenso 
seemed to be sncking lifo away, I could not 
endure the sharp pang which must end it. The 
suspenso of the long day left me helpless before 
the Coming blow. I had suffered to excess, yet 
there was the fear still of the actual wonl an- 
nouncing the worst. 

Thus wrought up, I sat looking at the door, 
and no doubt it was füll ten minutes that this 
State lasted. Let anybody count one minute, 
and think of that; nor smile, that when with a 
harsh, loud noise, the door opened, and figures 
came out, figures which I knew brought the 
news, for there was Mr. Carey, and Mr. Tase- 
brook, and Mr. Lockfield, I put both hands to 
my ears, and sank my head, with closed eyes, to 
prevent rayseif from hearing and seeing. I feit 
a band pulling mine, and after a moment opened 
my eyes and looked up, but would not uncover 
my ears. I examined their faces quickly, glanc- 
ing over first one, then the other, and saw Mr. 
Carey 's eyes overflowing with tears, Mr. Tase- 
brook smiling, or rather making mouths, it 
seemed to me, and then I was sure. 
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" rU have neither pity nor exhortation," 
thought I suddenly; and up I sprang, drew my- 
self to the highest stature I possessed, looked 
them boldly in the face, and cried — "Speak 
outr 

" YouVe won the cause !" " They pay !" 
"Gray is justified!" said Mr. Lockfield, Mr. 
Tasebrook, Mr. Carey, severally, but speaking 
at the same time. 

"Thank God !" I said, «my brothei>— my 
brother! thankGod!" 



THE END. 
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